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PREFACE. 




T is a confideration which cannot 
but afFord the utmofl pleafure to a 
refleding mind, that the Arts and 
Sciences, which are rapidly advancing 
towards a ftate of perfedion in 
Europe, are not con^ned to that quarter 
of the globe. In the Eaft, where 
Learning Teemed to be extinguiHied, 
and Civilization nearly loft, amidft the 
contention of avarice and defpotifm, a 
ipirit of enquiry hath gone forth, 

A 3 which, 



PREFACE. 

which, aided by the ardour of Philo- 
fophy, promifes to diflipate the gloom 
of ignorance, and to. fpread the ad van- 
tages of knowledge through a region 
where its efFeds may be expefted to 
be moft favourable to the general in- 
terefts of fociety. 

• . • • • 

I 

To the exertions of one Gentleman, 
whole various excellencies panegyric 
might difplay in the warmeft terms, 
without being charged with extrava- 
gance, the English fettlements in the 
East Indies are indebted for an inftitu- 
tion which has already exhibited fpeci- 
mens of profound rcfearch, of bold in- 
veftigation,. and of happy illuftration, 
ip various fubje<^s of literature ; — fub- 
jc(^a which, until, the prefent times^ 

had 
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had not exercifed the faculties of 
Europeans ; but which, being produced 
to publick notice, will enlarge the 
bounds of knowledge, increafe the 
ftock of information, and furnifh ma- 
terials for future Philofophcrs, Biogra- 
phers, and HiAorians. 

That fo much has been already at- 
chieved by an infant Society, will be a 
fubjeA of furprize to thofe who have 
not confldered the powers of genius and 
induftry to overcome obftacles. From 
what has already appeared at Calcd tta, 
a judgment may be formed of what may 
hereafter be expeded* The ftorcs of 
Oriental Literature being now accef- 
fible to thofe who have ability to 
make a proper ufe of them^ intelli> 

gence 
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gence hitherto locked up, it, may be 
hoped, will delight and inform the cij" 
qui rers after the Hiftory, Antiquities, 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia* 

Two Volumes of the Society's Tranf- 
aftions have been already publidied ; 
but thefe have been fo Sparingly diftri- 
buted in Great Eritaijj that few have 
had the opportunity of being informed 
of their contents, or of judging of their 
value. This circumflance has induced 
the Editor to fclcd the contents of the 
prefent volumes from them and thq 
Afiatic Mifcellany, for the amufement 
and inftruAion of the publick. They 
are fuch as will confer honour on their 
authoris, and aiFord entertainment to 
their readers. They contain a noble 

fpecimen 
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Ipecimen of the talents of our coun- 
trymen inhabiting a diftant quarter of 
the globe, employing themfclves fedu- 
loufly and honourably in extending the 
credit and eftablifhing the reputation 
of Britons in new and unexplored re- 
gions of Science and Literature. 
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DISSERTATION I. 

OW THfi 

GODS OF GREECE, ITALY, and INDIA; 

WRITTTEN IN MDCCLXXXIV. 

WE cannot juftly conclude, by arguments 
preceding the proof of fafts, that one 
idolatrous people muft have borrowed their 
deities, rites, and tenets from another; iince 
Gods of all (hapes and dimenfions may be framed 
by the boundlefs powers of imagination, or by 
the frauds ^nd follies of men, in countries never 
connefted ; but when features of refemblancc, 
too ftrong to have been accidental, are obierv- 
dMe ill different fyftems of polytheifm, with- 
out fancy or prejudice to colour them and im* 

B prove 



2 ON THE GODS OF GREECE, 

prove the likenefs, we can fcarce help believ- 
ing, that feme connexion has immemorially 
fubfifted between the fcveral nations who have 
adopted them : it is my d,efign in this eflay to 
point out fuch a refemblance between the po- 
pular worlhip of the old Greeks and Italians and 
that of the Hindus ; nor can there be room to 
doubt of a great fimilarity between their ftrange 
religions and that of Egypt ^ China ^ Terjia^ 
Phrygia^ Phanice^ Syria ; to which, perhaps, 
we may fafely add fome of the fouthern king- 
doms and even iflands oi America \ while the 
Gothick fyftem, which prevailed in the northern 
regions of Ew^upe^ was not merely (imilar to 
thofe of Greece aud Italy^ but almoft the fame 
in another drefs with an embroidery of images 
apparently Jfiatick. From all this, if it be fa- 
tisfaftorily proved, we may infer a general union 
or affinity Ixitwccn the moft diftinguiflied in- 
habitants of the primitive world at the time 
when they deviated, as they did too early de- 
viate, from the rational adoration of the only 
true Gon. 

^ There fecmtohavcbccnfourprincipalfources 
of all mythology. I. Iliftorical, or natural, tiuth 
has been perverted into fable by ignorance, ima- 
gination, flattery, or ftupidity ; as a king of 
Crete^ whofe tomb had been dilcovcrcd in that 
' ifland, was conceived to have been the God of 

Olympus^ 
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Olympus^ and Minos, a legiflator of that coun- 
try, to have been his fon, and to hold a fu- 
preme appellate jurifdiftion over departed fouls : 
hence too probably flowed the tale of Cadmus, 
as BocHART learnedlv traces it ; hence beacons 
or volcanos became one-eyed giants and mon- 
fters vomiting flames; and two rocks, from 
their appearance to mariners in certain pofi- 
tions, were (uppofed to crufh all veflels attempt- 
ing to pats between them ; of which idle fic- 
tions many other inftances might be coUeded 
from the Odyjfey and the various Argonautick 
poems. The lefs we fay of Julian ftars, deifi- 
cations of princes or warriors, altars raifed, with 
thofe of Apollo, to the bafeft of men, and 
divine titles beftowed on fuch wretches as 
Caius Octavianus, the lefs we fhall expofe 
the infamy of grave fenators and fine poets, or 
the brutal folly of the low multitude : but we 
may be aflured, that the mad apotheofis of truly 
great men, or of little men falfely called great, 
has been the origin of grofs idolatrous errors in 
every part of the pagan world. II. The next 
fource of them appears to have been a wild ad- 
miration of the heavenly bodies, and, after a 
time, the fyftems and calculations of aftrono- 
mers : hence came a confiderable portion of 
Egyptian and Grecian fable ; the Sabian wor- 
Ihip in Arabia ; the Perjtan types and emblems 

B 2 of 



4 ON THE GODS OT GREECE, 

of Mibr or the fun, and the far-extended adora- 
tion of the elements and the powers of nature ; 
and hence perhaps all the artificial Chronology 
of the Chtnefe and Indians ^ with the invention 
of demigods and heroes to fill the vacant niches 
in their extravagant and imaginary periods. 
111. ' Numberlefs divinities have been created 
foldy by the magic of poetry ; whofe eflcntial 
bufinefs it is to perfonify the moft abflraft no- 
tions, and to place a nymph or a genius in 
every grove and almoflin every flower : hence 
Hygicia and Jafo^ health and remedy, are the 
poetical daughters of tEsculapius, who was 
•either a diftinguifhed phyfician, or medical (kill 
' perfbnified ; and hence Ch'oris^ or verdure, is 
married to the Zephyr. IV. The metaphors 
and allegories of moralifts and metaphyficians 
,havc been alfo very fertile in Deities ; of which 
a thoufand examples might be adduced from 
Plato, Cicero^ and the inventive commen- 
tators on Homer in their pedigrees of the 
Gods, and their fabulous leflbns of morality : 
the richeft and nobleft ftrcam from this abun- 
dant fountain is the charming philofophical tale 
. of Psyche, or the Progrefs of the Soul; than 
which, to my tafte, a more beautif\il, fublime, 
and well-fupported allegory was never produced 
by the wifdom and ingenuity of man. Hence 
alfo the Indian Ma'y a', or, as the word is ex- 
plained 
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plained by fome Hindu fcholais, *' the firft iti- 
" clination of the Godhead to diverfify himfelf 
** (fuch is their phrale) by creating worlds,'* 
is feigned to be the mother of univerfal nature, 
and of all the inferior Gods ; as a Cajhmirian 
informed me when I aiked him, why Ca'ma, 
or have^ was reprefented as her fon ; but the 
word Ma'ya', ov delufion^ has a more fubtile 
and recondite fenfe in the Vedanta philofophy, 
where it fignifics the fyftem of perceptions^ 
whether of fecondary or of primary qualities, 
which the Deity was believed by Epichar- 
Mus, Plato, and many truly pious men, to' 
raife by his omniprefent fpirit in the minds of 
his creatures, but which had not, in their opi- 
nion, any exiftence independent of mind. 

In drawing a parallel between the Gods of 
the Indian and European heathens, from what- 
ever fource they were derived, I fhall remem- 
ber, that nothing is lefs favourable to inquirica 
after truth than a fyftematical fpirit, and (hall 
call to mind the faying of a Hindu writer, 
♦* that whoever .obftinately adheres to any fet 
** of opinions, may bring himfelf to believe 
** that the freflieft (andal-wood is a flame of 
♦* fire :'* this will efFeftually prevent me from 
iniifting that fuch a God of India was the 
Jupiter of Greece ; fuch, the Apollo ; fuch, 
the Mercury ; in faft, fince all the caufes of 

B 3 poly- 
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■• ■ -■ , ■ « 

polytheifm contributed largely to the aflemir 
blage oi Grecian divinities (though Bacon re-? 
duces them all to refined allegories, and New-? 
TON to a poetical difguife of true hiftory), we 
find many JovES, many Afollos, many Mbr-t 
CURIES, with diftinft attributes and capacities ;. 
nor (hall I prefume to fuggeft more, than that, 
in one capacity or another, there exifts a ftrik-! 
ing fimilitude between the chief objects of wbr- 
ihip in ancient Greece or Italy and in the very 
interefting country which we now inhabit. 

The comparifon which I proceed to liy 
before you, muft needs be very fuperficial, 
partly from my fliort refidence in. Hindu/Ian^ 
partly from my want of complete leifure for 
literary amufemcnts, but principally becaufe I 
have no European book to refrefli my memory 
of old fables, except the conceited, though not 
unlearned, work of Pomey, entitled The Pan^ 
theon^ and that fo miferably tranflated, that it 
can hardly be read with patience. A thoufand 
more ftrokes of refemblance might, I ^m fure, 
be coUecled by any who fliould with that view 
perufc Hpsion, Hyginus, Coknutus, and 
the other pnythologifts ; pr^ which would be 
a ihorter and a pleafauter way, fliquld be fa- 
tisfied with the yery elegant Syntagmata of 

JLlLIUS GiRALDUS, 

Dis- 
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Disquisitions concerning the manners and 
conduft of our fpecies in early times, or indeed 
at any time, arc always curious at Icaft and 
amufing; but they are highly interefting to 
fuch as can (ay of themfelves with Chremes 
in the play, *' We are men, and take an intc- 
*' reft in all that relates to mankind :" They 
may even be of folid importance in an age when 
fome intelligent and virtuous perfons are in- 
clined to doubt the authenticity of the accounts, 
delivered by MosES, concerning the primitive 
world ; fince no modes or fources of reafpning 
can be unimportant which have a tendency to 
remove fuch doubts. Either the firft eleven 
chapters of Genejts^ all due allowances being 
made for a figurative Eaftern ftyle, are true, 
or the whole fabrick of our national religion is 
falfe ; a conclufion which none of us, I truft, 
would wifti to be drawn. I, who cannot help 
believing the divinity of the Messiah, from 
the undifputed antiquity and manifeft comple- 
tion of many prophefies, cfpecially thofe of 
Isaiah, in the only perfon recorded by hiftory 
to whom they are applicable, am obliged of 
courfe to believe the fanftity of the vei:ierable 
books, to which that facred perfon refers as 
genuine : but, it is not the truth of our national 
religion, as fuch, that 1 have at heart ; it is 
truth itfelf ; and if any cool unbiafled reafoner 

B 4 wiU 
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will clearly convince me that Mosses drew hU 
narrative through Egyptian conduits from the 
primeval fountains of Indian literal ur^^ I ihali 
cfteem him as a friend for having Weeded my 
mind from a capital error, and promife to fi:ian4 
amor^g^ the foremoft in affifting to circulate the 
truth, which he has afcertained. After fuch a 
declaration, I cannot but perfuade myfelfj that 
no candid man will be difpleafed if, in the 
courfe of my work, I make as free with any 
arguments that hq- may have advanced^ as I 
ihould really defire him to do with any of mine 
that he may be difpofed to cpntroyert. Having 
no fyftem of my own to maintain, I Ihall not 
purfue a yery regular method^ but (hall take 
all the Gods, of whom I difcourfe, as they hap^ 
pen to prefent themfelves ; beginning, howr 
ever, like the Romans and the Hindus^ with 
Janus or Gang's a • 

The titles and attributes of this old Italian 
deity aire fully comprifed in two choriambick 
verfes of Suleitjus ; and a farther account ojf 
him from OvTn would here be fuperfluous : 

Jane pater^ Jane tuens.^ dive biceps^ hiformUy 
cate rerutnfatory O principium deorum f 

^ Father Janus, all-beholding Janus, thou divinity vsith 
** two heads^ and with two forms 5 O ^gacious planter of 
** all things, and leader of deities !'* 

He 
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He was the God, we fee, offPtfdom; whence 
he 18 reprefented on coins with two, and on the 
ffetru/can image found at Falifci with four 
faces ; emblems of prudence and circumfpec- 
tion : thus is Gane'sa, the God of Wtfdom in 
Hindujiafty painted with an Elephanfs head^ 
the fymbol of fagacious difcemmeiw, and at- 
tended by a favourite rat^ which the Indians 
confider as a wife and provident animaL His 
next great charafter (the plentiful fource of 
many fuperftitious ufages) was that, from 
which he is emphatically ftiled the father^ and 
which the fecond verfe before cited more fully 
expreffes, the origin and founder of all things; 
whence this notion arofe, unlefs from a tradi- 
tion that he firft built flirines, raifed altars^ 
and inftituted facrifices, it is not eafy to con-» 
jefture ; hence it c:ime, however, that his 
name was invoked before any other God ; that, 
in the old facred rites, com and wine, and, ii\ 
later times, incenfe alfo, were firft offered to 
Janus ; that the doors or entrances to private 
noufes were called Januae^ and any pervious 
paflage or thoroughfare, in the plural uumber, 
Jani^ or with two beginnings, ; that he was re- 
prcfented holding a rod, as guardian of ways, 
^nd a key, as openings not gates only, but all 
important works and affairs of mankind; that 
he was thought to prefide over the mprning, or 

keginnin^ 
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beginning of day \ that, although the Roman 
year began regularly with March^ yet the 
eleventh month, named Januarius^ was con- 
fidered 2isjirji of the twelve, whence the whole 
year was fuppofed to be under his guidance, 
and opened with great folemnity by the confuls 
inaugurated in his fane, where his ftatue was 
decorated on that occafion with frelh laurel ; 
and, for the fame reafon, a folemn denunci- 
ation of war, than which there can hardly be a 
more momentous national adt, was made by 
the military conful's opening the gates of hi^ 
temple with all the pomp of his magiftracy. 
The twelve altars and twelve chapels of Janus 
jiaight either denote, according to the general 
opinion, th?it he leads and governs twelve 
months, or that, ;^s he fays of himfelf in Ovid, 
all entrance and accefs nmft be made through 
him to the principal Gods, who were, to a 
proverb, of the fame number. We may add, 
that Janus was imagined to prcfuie over in-r 
fants at their birth, or the beginning of life. 

T»K tnJim divinity has prccifcly the fame 
charavflcr : all ('um i(ioc8 and ivligious ceremo-r 
nies, all addrcfibd even to (upcrior Crods, all fe- 
rious compofltionji in writing, and all worldly 
affairs of moinrnf, arc Ivgvu^ by pious Hindus 
with pn invooati«m of tJANu/y^A ; a word com- 
ppfcdof//?/, lhc^»vriyr/^or 01^ /WiT| and^iiw'i/, ^. 

or 
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or a company of deities, nine of which compa- 
nies are enumerated in the Amarcofh. Inftances 
of opening bufinefs aufpicioufly by an ejacula* 
tion to the Janus oi India (if the lines of re- 
•femblance here traced will juftify me in io call- 
ing him) might be multiplied with eafe. Few 
books are begun without the wovAs falutation to 
Gane's, and he is firft invoked by the Brdh* 
fnanSf who conduct the trial by ordeal, or per- 
form the ceremony of the Ai/W(2, or facrifice to 
fire. M, Sonnerat reprefents him as highly 
fevered on the coaft of Corofnandel; *' where 
^* the Indians (he, fays) would not on any ac- 
^* count build a houfe without having placed 
^* on the ground an image of this deity, which 
they fprinkle with oil and adorn every day 
with flowers ; they fet up his figure in all 
^* their temples, in the ftreets, in the high 
** roads, and in open plains at the foot of fome 
^* tree; fo that perfons of all ranks may in* 
voke him before they undertake any bufinefs, 
and travellers worfhip him before they pro- 
^* ceed on their journey." To this I may add, 
from my own obfervation, that in this commo- 
dious and ufeful town which now rifes at 
Dharmdranya or Gayd^ under the aufpices of 
the a&ive and benevolent Thomas Law, Efq, 
coUedor of Rotas^ every new-built houfe, a-» 
greeably to an immemorial ufagc of the Hindus^ 

has 
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12 ON THE GODS OF GREECE, 

has the name of Gane'sa fuperfcribed on its 
door; and, in the old town, his image is placed 
over the gates of the temples. 

We come now to Saturn, the oldeft of 
the pagan Gods, of whofe office and actions 
much is recorded. The jargon of his being the 
fbn of Eartji and of Heaven, who was the fon 
of the Sky and the Day, is purely a confeffion 
of ignorance who were his parents or who his 
predeceflbrs ; and there appears more fenfe ia 
the tradition faid to be mentioned by the inqui- 
fitive and well-informed Plato, '* that both 
•* Saturn, or T/W, and his confort Cybele, 
♦* or the Earthy together with their attend-* 
^* ants, were the children of Ocean and The- 
•^ tis, or, in lefs poetical language, fpran^ 
•* from the watei's of th? great deep.** Ceres, 
^he goddefs cf harvefts, was, it feems, their 
daughter ; and Virgii< defcribes ♦♦ the mo^ 
♦* ther and nurfe of all as crowned with tur-» 
^ rets, in ^ car drawn by liofts, and exult-- 
** ing in her hundred grand-foqs, all divine, 
^* all inhabiting fpleiidid celeftial manfions ** 
As the God of time, or rather as Time itfelf 
perfonified, Saturn was ufualjy painted by 
the heathens holding a fcythe in one hand, and 
in the other a fnake with its tail in its mouth, 
the fymbol of perpetual cycles and revolutions 
pf ^ges : he was oft^n repr^fented in the aft of 

devour* 
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* 

devouring years, in the form of children, and, 
fometimes, ncircled by the feafons appearing 
like boys and girls. By the Latins he was 
named Satunnus ; and the moft ingenious ety- 
mology of that word is given by Festus the 
grammarian ; who traces it, by a learned ana- 
logy to many fimilar names, a JatUj from 
planting, becaufe, whai he reigned in Itafy^ 
he introduced and improved agriculture: but 
his diftinguiftiing chara<9:er, which explains, 
indeed, all his other titles and functions, was 
exprefled allegorically by the ftern of a (hip or 
galley on the reverfe of his ancient coins ; for 
which OviD affi^ns a very unfatisfadtory rea- 
Ibn, ** becaufe the divine ftranger arrived in a 
** (hip on the Italian coaft ;" as if he could have 
been expefted oa horfe-back, or hovering 
through the air. 

The account, quoted by Pomey from Alex- 
ander PoLYHisTOR, cafts a clearer light, if 
it really came from genuine antiquity, on the 
whole tale of Saturn ; " that he predided aa 
** extraordioary fall of rain, and ordered the con- 
** (lrud:ion of a veflel, in which it was necef- 
'* fary to fecure men, beafts, birds, and rep- 
** tiles from a general inundation/' 

Now it feems not ea(y to take a cool re- 
view of all thefe tefti monies concerning the 

' birth. 
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birth, kindred, ofFspring, charafter, occupa- 
tions, and entire life of Saturn, without af- 
fenting to the opinion of Bochart, or admit- 
ting it at leaft to be highly probable, that the 
fable was raifed on the true hiftory of Noah ; 
from whofe flood a new period of time was 
computed, and a new feries of ages may be 
faid to have fprung ; who rofe frefh, and, as 
it were, newly born from the waves ; whofe wife 
was in feft the univerfal mother, and, that the 
earth might foon be repeopled, was early blefled 
with numerous and flourifliing defcendants : if 
we produce, therefore, an Indian king of di- 
vine birth, eminent for his piety and bene- 
ficence, whofe ftory feems evidently to be that 
of Noah difguifed by AJtatick fidlion, we may 
lafely offer a conjecture, that he was alfo the 
fame perfonage with Saturn. This was 
Menu, or Sa tyavrata, whofe patronymick 
name was Vaivaswata, or Child of the 
Sun ; and whom the Indians believe to have 
reigned over the whole world in the earlieft are 
of their chronolog\\ hut to have relided in the 
country of Driitvr*** on the axift ofthcE;iftera 
Indian Pcninfula : the K^llowing n:\mtive of the 
principal event in his life 1 have literally tranf- 
lated from the Bl\i^it%\it \ and it is the IuH^lnJI 
of thefirfl: Pi/rim/, eat it leil that of the hlMfs.z^ 

or Fifin. 
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• Desiring the prefervation of herds, and 
of Brdhmans^ of genii and virtuous men, of 
the Fedas^ of law, and of precious things, 
the lord of the univerfe aflumes many bodily 
fliapes; but, though he pervades, like the 
air, a variety of beings, yet he is himfelf 
unvaried, fince he has no quality fubjeft to 
change. At the clofe of the laft CalpUy 
there was a general deftru<£tion occafioned by 
the fleep of Brahma'; whence his creatures 
in different worlds were drowned in a vaft 
ocean. Brahma', being inclined to flum- 
ber, defiring repofe after a lapfe of ages, the 
ftrong demon Hayagri'va came near him, 
and ftole the FedaSj which had flowed from 

his lips. -When Heri, the preferver of the 
univerfe, difcovered this deed of the Prince 

of DdnavaSj he took the (hape of a minute 
fifli, called fap*hart. A holy king, named 
Satyavrata, then reigned; a fervant of 
the fpirit, which moved on the waves, and 
fo devout, that water was his only fufte- 
nance. He was the child of the Sun, and, in 
the prefent Calpa^ is inverted by Nara'yan 
in the office of Menu^ by the name of 
Sra'ddhadeVa, or the God of Obfequies. 
One day, as he was making a libation in the 
river Critamdldj and held water in the palm 
of his hand, he perceived a fmall fifli moving 

* ia 
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* in it. The king of Dr^fuita immediately 

* dropped the fi(h into the river together with 

* the water, which he had taken from it } 

* when the fup^harl thus pathetically addrefled 

* the benevolent monarch : ** How canftthou^ 
•^ O king, who (howeft affeftion to the op- 
♦* prefled, leave me in this river-water, where 
♦' I am too weak to refift the monfters of the 
** ftream, who fill me with dread ?'* He, not 

* knowing who had affumed the form of a fifli, 

* applied his mind to the prefervation of the 
^ J^fhari^ both from good-nature and from re- 

* gard to his own foul ; and, having heard its 

* very fuppliant addrefs, he kindly placed it 

* under his protedion in a fmall vafe full of 

* water ; but, in a fingle night, its bulk was 

* fb increafed, that it could not be contained in 

* the jar, and thus again addrefled theilluf- 

* trious Prince : ** I am not pleafed with living 
*' miferably in this little vafe ; make me a large 
*^ manfion, where I may dwell in comfort." 

* The king, removing it thence, placed it in 

* the water of a ciftern ; but it grew three cu- 

* bits in lefs than fifty minutes, and faid: 
•* O king, it pleafes me not to ftay vainly in 
"•* this narrow ciftern : fince thou haft granted 
•* me an afylum, give me a fpacious habita- 
** tion.*' He then removed it, and placed.it 

• in 
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in a pool, where, having ample fpace around 

its body, it became a fifh of confidcrablc 

fize. " This abode, O king, is not conve- 

' nient for me, who muft fwim at large in the 

* waters : exert thyfelf for my fafety, and re- 
^ move me to a deep lake." Thus addrefTed, 

the pious monarch threw the fuppliant into a 
lake, and when it grew of equal bulk with 
that piece of water, he caft the vaft fifli into 
the fea. When the fifli was thrown into the 
waves, he thus again fpoke to Satyav ra- 
ta : «* Here the horned iharks, and other 

* monfters of great ftrength will devour me ; 

* thou fhouldft not, O valiant man, leave me 

* in this ocean." Thus repeatedly deluded by 
the fifh, who had addreffcd him with gentle 
Words, the king faid: •* Who art thou, that 

beguilefl me in that afTumed fhape ? Never 
before have I feen or heard of fo prodigious 
an inhabitant of the waters, who, llke^hee, 
has filled up, in a fingle day, a lake an hun- 
dred leagues in circumference. Surely, thou 
art Bhagavat, who appearefl before me; 
the great Heri, whofe dwelling was on the 
waves ; and who now, in compaffion to thy 
fervants, bearefl the form of the natives of 
the deep. Salutation and praife to thee, O 
firfl male, the lord of creation, of pre- 
fervation,, of deftrudlion ! Thou art the 

C " higheft 
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higheft objeft, O fupreme ruler, of u9 
thy adorers, who pioufly feek thee. All 
** thy delufive defcents in this world ^ive 
'* exiftence to various beings : yet I am anxious 
** to know, for what caufe that fhape has beea 
*' afTumed by thee. Let me not, O lotos- 
" eyed, approach in vain the feet of a deity, 
" whofe perfect benevolence has hetn extended 
^ to all ; when thou haft (hown us to our amaze- 
•♦ ment the appearance of other bodies, not in 
*^ reality exifting, but fucceffively exhibited/* 

* The lord of the univerfe, loving the pious 

* man who thus implored him, and intend- 

* ing to preferve him from the fea of deftruc- 

* tion, caufed by the depravky of the age, thus 
^ told him how he was to aft. ** In feven 
** days from the prefent time, O thou tamer 
" of enemies, the three worlds will be plunged 
^' in an ocean of death ; but, in the midft of 
** the deftroying waves, a large veflel, fent by 
** me for thy ufe, fhall ftand before thee. 
•* Then (halt thou take all medicinal herbs, all 
** the variety of feeds, and, accompanied by 
** feven faints, encircled by pairs of all brute 
f* animals, thou fhalt enter the fpacious ark, 
** ;ind continue in it, fccure from the flood, on 

one immcnfe ocean without light, except 
the radiance of thy holy companions. When 
*• the fliip fliall be agitated by an impetuous 

*' wind, 
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^^ Wind, thou flialt faften it with a large fea- 
** ferpent on my horn ; for I will be near thee: 
** drawing the veflel, with thee and thy attend- 
** ants, I will remain on the ocean, O chief of 
** men, until a 'ught of BkAHMA^fhall be com- 
** pletely ended. Thou (halt then know my true 
** greatnefs, rightly named the fupreme God- 
** head ; by my favour, all thy queftions (hall 
" be anfwered, and thy mind abundantly in- 
** ftrufted/' Heri, having thus directed the 

* monarch, difappeared ; and Satyavrata^ 

* humbly waited for the time, which the ruler 

* of our fenfes had appointed. The pious 
' king, having fcattered toward the Eaft the 

* pointed blades of the grafs darbha^ and turn- 

* inghis face toward the North, fat medita- 

* ting on the feet of the God, who had borne 

* the form of a fifh. The fea overwhelming 

* its (hores, deluged the whole earth ; and it 

* was fbon perceived to be augmented by 

* (howers from immenfe clouds. He, ftill 

* meditating on the command of Bhagavat, 

* faw the veflel advancing, and entered it with 

* the chiefs of Brdhmansj having carried into 

* it the medicinal creepers, and conformed to 

* the direftions of Heri. The faints thus ad- 

* dreffed him : ** O king, meditate on Ce'- 
*' SAVA ; who will, furely, deliver us from 
** this danger, and grant us prbfperity.*' The 

C 2 ' God, 
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God, being invoked by the monarch, ap- 
peared again diilinftly on the vaft ocean in the 
form of a fifti, blazing like gold, extending a 
million of leagues, with oneftupendous horn ; 
on which the king, as he had before been 
commanded by Heri, tied the fhip with a 
cable made of a vail: ferpent, and happy in 
his prefervation, ftood praifing the deftroyer 
of Madhu. When the monarch had finiihed 
his hymn, the primeval male, Bhagavat, 
who watched for his fafety on the great ex- 
panfe of water, fpoke aloud to his own di- 
vine cflence, pronouncing a facred Purana^ 
which contained the rules of the Sdnc*hya 
philofophy : but it was an infinite myftery, to 
be concealed within the breaft of Satya- 
VRATA ; who, fitting in the veffel with the 
faints, heard the principle of the foul, the 
Eternal Being, proclaimed by the preferving 
powen Then Hert, rifing together with 
Bra'hma from the deftruftive deluge, which 
was abated, flew the demon HayagriVa, 
and recovered the facred books. Satya- 
VRATA, inflrufted in all divine and human 
knowledge, was appointed in the prefent 
Calpa^ by the favour of Vishnu, thefeventh 
Menu, furnamed Vaivaswata : but the 
appearance of a horned fi(h to the religious 
monarch was Mdydj or delufion ; and he 

* who 
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^ who (hall devoutly hear t\m important alle- 

* gorical narrative, will be delivered from the 

* bondage of fin.* 

This epitome of the firfl: Indian Hiftory that 
is now extant, appears to me very curious and 
very important ; for the ftory, though whim- 
fically drefled up in the form of ,an allegory, 
feems to prove a primeval tradition in this 
country of the univerfal deluge defcribed by 
Moses, and fixes confequently the timc^ when 
the genuine Hindu Chronology actually begins. 
We find, it is true, in the Puran^ trom which 
the narrative is extraQ.ed, another deluge, which 
happened towards the clofe of the tAird age, 
when Yudhishth'ir was labouring under the 
perfecution of his inveterate foe Duryho^dan, 
and when Chrishna, who had recently be- 
come incarnate for the purpofe of fuccouring 
the pious and of deftroying the wicked, was 
performing wonders in the country oiMafhura ; 
but the fecond flood was merely local, and in- 
tended only to atFe£t the people of Vraja : they, 
it feems, had offended Indra, the God of the 
firmament, by their enthufiaftic adoration of 
the wonderful child, " who lifted up the 
^' mountain Goverdhena as if it had been a 
*^ flower,^ and by (heltermg all the herdfmen 
^^ and fhepherdefles from the ftorm, convinced 
♦* Inpra of his fupremacy/* That the Satya, 

C 3 or 
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or (if we may venture fo to call it) the Satur^ 
many age was in truth the age of the general 
flood, will appear from a clofe examination of 
the ten Avatars^ or Defcents^ of the deity in 
his capacity of preferver ; fince of the four, 
which are declared to have happened in the 
Satyayugy the three Jirjl apparently relate to 
fome ftupendous convulfion of our globe from 
the fountains of the deep, and the fourth exhir 
bits f:he miraculous piinifhment of pride and 
impiety, Fjrft, as we have Ihown, there was, 
in the opinion of the Hindus ^ an interpofition of 
Providence to preferve a devout perfon and his 
family (for all the Pandits agree, that his wife, 
thoiigh not named, muft be undcrftood tq haye 
been fayed with him) from an inundation, by 
which all the wicked were deftroyed ; next, the 
power of the deity defcend^ in the form of a 
Boar^ the fymbol of ftrenglh, to draw up and 
fupport on his tuffcs the whole earth, which 
had been funk beneath the ocean ; thirdly, the 
fame power is reprefentcd as a tortoife fuftaining 
the globe, which had been convulfed by the 
violent aflaults of demons, while the Gods 
churned the fea with the mountain Mandar^ 
and forced it to difgorge the facred things and 
animals, together with the water of life, which 
it had fwal lowed. Thefe three ftories relate, I 
' think, to the fame event, fhadowed by a mo- 
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ral, a metaphyfical, and an aftronomical alle- 
gory ; and all three feem conned ed with the hi- 
erogliphical fculptures of the old Egyptians. The 
fourth Jvatar was a lion iflUing from a burft- 
ing column of marble to devour a blafpheming 
monarch, who would otherwife have flain his 
religious fon ; and of the remaining fix, not 
one has the leaft relation to a deluge : the three, 
which are afcribed to the Tretayug^ when ty- 
ranny and irreligion are faid to have been in- 
troduced, were ordained for the overthrow of 
tyrants, or, their natural types, giants with a 
thoufand arms formed for the moft extenfivc 
oppreflSon ; and, in the Dwaparyug^ the in- 
carnation of Crishna was partly for a fimilar 
purpofe, and partly with a view to thin the 
world of unjuft and impious men, who had 
multiplied in that age, and began to fwarm on 
the approach of the Caliyug, or the age of con» 
tention and bafenefs. As to Buddha, he feems* 
to have been a reformer of the doftrines con- 
tained in the F^das ; and though his good-na- 
ture led him to cenfure thole antient books, 
becaufe they enjoined facrifices of "cattle, yet 
he is admitted as the ninth Avatar even by the 
Brahmans of C^j), and his praifes are fung by 
the poet JayadeVa : his charafter is In many 
refpefts very extraordinary ; but as an account 
of it belongs r^th^r to Hiftory than to My tho- 

C 4 logy. 
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logy, it is referved for another Differtation* 
The tenth Avatdr^ we are told, is yet to come, 
and is expected to appear mounted (like the 
crowned conqueror in the Apocalyps) on a white 
horfe, with a cimeter blazing like a comet to 
mow down all incorrigible and impenitent of- 
fenders, who fliall then be on earth. 

These four Tugs have fo apparent an affi- 
nity with the Grecian and Roman ages, that 
one origin may be naturally affigned to both 
fvftcms : the firft in both is diftinguilhcd as 
abounding in goldy though Satya mean truth 
and probity^ which were found, if ever, in the 
times immediately following fo tremendous an 
exertion of the divine power as the deftrudion 
of mankind by a general deluge ; the next is 
charafterlfed hyjilver^ and the third by copper ; 
though their ulual names allude to proportions 
imagined in each between vice and virtue : the 
prefent, or earthen^ age feems more properly 
difcriminated than by iron^ as in antient Europe \ 
iince that metal is not bafer or lefs ufeful, 
though more common in our times, and con- 
fequently lefs precious than copper ; while mere 
earth conveys an idea of the loweft degradation. 
We may here obferve, that the true Hiftory of 
the World feems obvioufly divifible into j^z^r 
ages or periods ; which may be called, firft, 
the Diluvian or pureft age ; namely, the times 

preced- 
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preceding the deluge, and thofe fucceeding it 
till the mad introduction of idolatry at Babel ^ 
next, the Patriarchal^ or pure age ; in which, 
indeed, there were mighty hunters of beafts 
and of men, from the rife of patriarchs in the 
family of Sem, to the fimultaneous eftablilh- 
ment of great empires by the defcendants of his 
brother Ha'm ; thirdly, the Mofaickj or lefs 
pure age, from the legation of Moses, and 
durins: the time when his ordinances were 
comparatively well-obferved and uncorrupted ; 
laftly, the FropheticaU or impure^ age, begin- 
ning with the vehement warnings given by the 
Prophets to apoftate Kings and degenerate na-* 
tions, but ftill fubfifting and to fubfift, until 
all genuine prophefies fhall be fully accom- 
pliflied. The duration of the hiftorical ages 
muft needs be very unequal and difproportion- 
ats ; while that of the Indian Tugs is difpofed 
{o regularly and artificially, that it cannot be 
admitted as natural or probable : men do not 
become reprobate in a geometrical progreffion, 
or at the termination ^f regular periods ; yet fo 
well proportioned are the Tugs^ that even the 
length of human life is diminifhed, as they ad- 
vance, from an hundred thoufand years in a 
fubdecuple ratio ; and as the number of princi- 
pal jivatdrs in each decreafes arithmetically 
from four, fo the nymber of years in each der 

creafes 
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crcafes geometrically, and all together conftitutc 
the extravagant fum of four million three hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand years ; which aggre- 
gate, multiplied by feventy-one, is the period 
ill which every Menu is bchevcd to prefide 
over the world. Such a period, one might 
conceive, would have fatisfied Archytas, the 
meafureroffea and earthy and the number er of their 
Jandsj or Archimedes, who invented a nota- 
tion that was capable of exprefling the number 
of them ; but the comprehenfive mind of an 
Indian chronologifl has no limits ; and the 
reigns of fourteen Menus are only a fingle day 
of Brahma', fifty of which days have elapfed, 
;iccording to the Hindus^ from the time of the 
Creation. That all this puerility, as it feems at 
firft view, may be only an aftronomical riddle, 
and allude to the apparent revolution of the 
fixed ftars, of which the Brdhmans made a 
myftery, I readily admit, and am even inclined 
to believe; but fo technical an arrangement 
excludes all idea of ferious Hiflory. I am fen- 
fible bow much thefe remarks will offend the, 
warm advocates for Indian antiquity; but we 
muft not facrifice truth to a bafe fear of giving 
offence. That the Fedas were aftually written 
before the flood 1 fliall never believe ; nor c^n 
we infer from the preceding ftory, that the 
learned flmdm believe it ; for the allegorical 

flum-. 
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flumber of Brahma' and the theft of the la- 
cred books mean only, in Ampler language, 
that the human race was become corrupt \ but 
that the Fedas are very antient, and far older 
than other Sanfcrit compofitions, I will ven- 
ture to affert from my own examination of 
them, and a companion of their ftyle with that 
of the Purdns and the Dherma Sdjlra. A fimi-^ 
lar comparilbn juftifies me in pronouncing, that 
the excellent law-book afcribed to SwaVamb- 
HUVA Menu, though not even pretended to 
have been written by him, is more antient than 
the Bha'gavat ; but that it^was compofed in 
the firft age of the world, the Brdhmans woujd 
find it hard to perfuade me ; and the date, 
which has been affigned to it, does not appeal 
in either of the two copies which I poflefs, or 
in any other that has been collated for me : in 
fafl:, the fuppofed date is comprifed in a vcrfe 
which flatly contradifts the work itfelf ; for it 
was not Menu who compofed the fyftem of lavv, 
by the command of his father Brahma', but 
a holy perfonage or demigod, named Bhrigu^ 
who revealed to nien what Menu had delivered 
at the requeft of him and other faints or patri- 
archs. In the Mdnava Sdjira^ to conclude this 
digreffion, the meafure is fo uniform and me-, 
lodious, and the ftyle fo perfeftly Sanfcrit or 
PoliJIjed, that the book muft be ipore modern 

thau 
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than the fcriptures of Moses, in which, the 
fimpllcity, or rather nakednefs, of the Hebreiv 
dialed:, metre, and ftyle, muft convince every 
linbiafled man of their fuperior antiquity, 

I LEAVE etymologifts, who decide every 
thing, to decide whether the word Menu, or, 
in the nominative cafe, Menus, has any con- 
nexion with Minos, the Lawgiver, and fup-» 
pofed fon of Jove ; the Cretans^ according to 
DioDORUs of Sicily y ufed to feign, that moft 
of the great men who had been deified in re- 
turn for the benefits which they had conferred 
on mankind, were born in their ifland ; and 
hence a doubt may te raifed, whether Minos 
was really a Cretan. The Indian legiflator 
was the firft, not the feventh Menu, or Sa- 
TYAVRATA, whom I fuppofc to be the 
Saturn of Italy: part of Saturn's charaq- 
tcr, indeed was that of a gr?at lawgiver, 

^ui genus indocile ac difperfum montihus altis 
. Compofult-i legefque dedit j 

and we may fufpeft, that all the fourteen 
JVTenus are reducible to one, who was called 
NuH by the Jlrabs^ and probably by the Hc^ 
brews^ though we have difguifed his name by 
an improper pronunciation of it. Some near re- 
lation between the feventh Mfnu and the Gr^- 
f/4r« MlNO§ pa^ be ii)f(?rfed from the fingular 

charadef 
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charadler of the Hindu God Yam a, who was 
alfo a child of the Sun, and thence named Vai- 
VASWATA : he had too the fame title with his 
brother Sra'ddhadeVa ; another of his titles 
was Dhermara'ja, or King of Jujiicei and 
a third, Pitripeti, or Lord of the Patriarchsi 
but he is chiefly diftinguiflied as judge of de^ 
parted fouls ; for the Hindus believe, that when 
a foul leaves its body, it immediately repairs to 
Tamapur^ or the city of Yam a, where it re- 
ceives a juft fentcncc from him, and either as- 
cends to Swerga^ or the firjft heaven, or is dri- 
ven down to Narac^ the region of ferpents, or 
affumes on earth the form of fome animal, un- 
lefs its offence had been fuch, that it ought to 
be condemned to a vegetable, or even to a 
mineral, prifon. Another of his names is very 
remarkable: I mean that of Ca'^la, or time^ 
the idea of which is intimately blended with 
the charafters of Saturn and of Noah ; for 
the name Cronos has a manifeft affinity with 
the word chronos ; and a learned follower of Ze- 
ra'tusht aflures me, that in the books which 
the Behdins hold facred, mention is made of an 
univerfal inundation^ there named the deluge of 

TiMF. 

It having been occafionally obferved, that 
Ceres was the poetical daughter of Saturn, 
we cannot clofe this head without adding, that 

the 
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the Hindus alfo have their Goddefs of Abundance^ 
whom they ufually call Lacshmi', and whom 
they confider as the daughter (not of Menu, 
but) of Bhrigu, by whom the firft Code of 
iacred ordinances was promulgated : fhe is alfo 
named Pedma' and Camala'' from the Iacred 
Lotos or Nymphaa ; but her mofl: remarkable 
name is Sri', or, in the firft cafe, Sri's ; which 
has a refemblance totheL^/«,andmeansyor/i/«^ 
or profperity. It may be contended, that, al- 
though Lacshmi' may be figuratively called 
the Ceres of Hindiijian^ yet any two or more 
idolatrous nations, who fubfiftedby agriculture, 
might naturally conceive a Deity to prefide over 
their labours, without having the leaft inter- 
courfe with each other 5 but no reafbn appears, 
why two nations fhould concur in fuppofing 
that Deity to be a female : one at leaft of thejn 
would be more likely to imagine, that the 
Earth was a Goddefs, and that the God of 
abundance rendered her fertile, Befides, in 
very ancient temples near Gayd^ we fee images 
of Lacshmi', with full breafts and a cord 
twiftcd under her arm like a horn of plenty, 
which look very much like the old Grecian and 
Roman figures of Ceri's, 

The fable of Saturn having been thus 
analyfcd, let us proceed to his dcfcendants ; 
and begin, as the Poet advifes, with Jupiter, 

whofc 
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whofc fuprcmacy, thunder, and libertinifm, 
every boy learns from Ovid ; v^hile hi* great 
offices of Creator, Preferver, and Deftroyer^ 
are not generally confidered in the fyftems of 
European mythology. The Romans had, as 
we have before obferved, many Jupiters^ 
one of whom was only the Firmament perfbui* 
fied, as En Nius. clearly exprefles it : 

Jfpice hocfublime candinSj quern imvocant omnes Jovem. 

This Jupiter or Diespiter, is the Indiam 
God of the vifible heavens, called Indra, or 
the Kingj and Divespetir, or Lord of the 
Sky\ who has alfo the charafter of the Romam 
Genius, or Chief of the good fpirits ; but 
moft of his epithets in Sanfcrit are the fame 
with thofepf the Ennian Jove. His con fort is 
named Sachi'; his celeftial city, Amardvati\ 
his palace, Valjayanta ; his garden, Nandana ; 
his chief elephant, Atravat ; his charioteer, 
Mata'li ; and his weapon, Vajra^ or the 
thunderbolt : he is the regent of winds and 
(howers, and, though the Eaft is peculiarly 
under his care, yet his Olympus is M'rtt^ or the 
north. pole allcgorically reprefented as a mouiH 
tain of gold and gems. With all his power 
he is confidered as a fubordinate Deity, and far 
inferior to the Indian Triad, Brahma', Vish- 
nu, 
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¥v, and Maha'deva or Siva, who arc three 
forms of one and the fame Godhead : thus the 
principal divinity of the Greeks and Latiansj 
whom they called Zeus and Jupiter with ir- 
regular inflexions Dips and Joyis, was not 
merely Fulminatory the Thunderer, but, like 
the deftroying power of Indta^ Magnus Di- 
vus, Ul TOR, Genitor ; like the preferving 
power. Conservator, Soter, Opitulus, 
Altor, Ruminus ; and like the creating power, 
the Giver of Life ; an attribute, which 1 men- 
tion here on the authority of Cornutus, a 
confummate mafter of mythological learning-. 
We arc advifed by Plato himfclf to fearch. 
for the roots of Greek words in fome barbarous^ 
that is, foreign foil ; but, fince I look upon 
etymological conjeftures as a weak bafis for 
hiftorical enquiries, I hardly dare fuggeft, that 
ZhV, Siv, and Jov, are the fame fyllable diffe- 
rently pronounced : it muft, however be ad- 
mitted, that the Greeks having no palatial ^^* 
maj like that of the Indians^ might have ex- 
prcffed it by their %eta^ and that the initial let- 
ters of nugon and jugum are (as the inftancc 
proves) eafily interchangeable. 

Let us now dcfccnd, from thefc general 
and introductory remarks, to fome particular 
ohfervations on the refemblance of Zeus or 
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Jupiter fo the triple divinity Vishn^t, Siva, 
Brahma' ; for that is the order in which they 
are exprefled by the letters A, U, and M, 
which coalcfce and form the myftical word 
O^VI ; a wotd which never efcapes the lips of a 
jiious Hindu^ who meditates on it in filence : 
Whether the Fgypttan ON^ which is commonly 
fuppofed to mean the Sun, be the "^anfcrit mo- 
hofyllable, I leave othcfs to determine. It 
tnuft always be remembered,^ that the learned 
Indians^ as they are ihftruded by the)r own 
books, in truth acknowledge only One Su- 
jpreme Being, whonl they call Brahme, or 
THE GREAT ONE, in the neuter gender : they 
believe his Eflence to be infinitely removed 
from the comprehenfion of any mind but his 
own ; and they fuppofe him to manifeft his 
jpower by the operation of his divine fpirit, 
whom they name Vishnu, the Pervaderj and 
Na'ra'yan, or Moving on the waters^ both in 
the mafculine gender, whence he is often de- 
nominated the Firji Male ; and by this power 
they believe, that the whole order of nature is 
preferved and fupported ; but the Fedantis, 
unable to form a diftinft idea of brute matter 
independent of mind, or to conceive that the 
work of Supreme Goodnefs was left a moment 
to itfelf, imagine that the Deity is ever prefent to 
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his work, and conftantly flipports a feries of 
perceptions, which, in one fenfe, they call 
illuforyj though they cannot but admit the r^-» 
ality of all created forms, as far as the hap- 
pinefs of creatures can be afie£ted by them« 
When they confider the divine power exerted 
ia creating J or in giving exiftence to that which 
exifted not before, they call the Deity Brah- 
ma' in the mafculine gender alfo ; and when 
they view him in the light of Defiroyer^ or 
rather Changer of forms, they give him a thou- 
fand names, of which Siva, i'sa or i'swara^ 
RuDRA, Hara, Sam^hu, and Maha'deVa 
or Mahe'^sa, are the mpft common. Thefirft 
Operations of thefe three Powers are varioufly 
defcribed in the different P^ri/z^i byanum- 
ber of allegories, and from them we may de- 
duce the Ionian Philofophy of primeval water ^ 
the doctrine of the Mundane Egg, and the 
veneration paid to the Nymphosay or Lotos^ 
which was anciently revered in Egyptj as it is 
at prefent in Bindujlan^ Tiiety and Nepal: the 
Tibetians arc faid to embelli(h their temples and 
altars with it, and a native of Nepal made 
proftrations before it on entering my ftudy, 
where the fine plant and beautiful flowers lay 
for examination. Mr, Holwbll, in explain- 
ing his firft plate, fuppofes Brahma' to be 
floating on a leaf of hetel in the midft of the 
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afeyfs ; but it was taanifeftly intended by a bad 
painter for a loloa- leaf or for tbat of the In^ 
^ian fig-tree; hor is the fp'ccies of pepper, 
known in Bin^at by the name of ^imbula^ and 
wi the coaft of Malahdlr by that of Betel, held 
facred, as he iiffcrts, by the Hindus^ or necef- 
farily cultivated under the infpeftion of Brah^' 
fnans'i though a$ the i^ines are tender, ail the 
jdaiitatiofts of therti are earefuUy fccured, and 
ought to be cultivated by a particular tribe of 
S^drOs , who are thence called Tambu/Ps. 

That wai^r was fli* primitive element and 
firft work of the Creative Power, is the uni- 
fbrfti opinioa of the :fci^//^ Philofophers ; but, as 
they give fo particular an account of the general 
deluge arid of the Creation, it can never be 
admitted, that their whole fyftem arofc from 
traditions concerning the Flood only, and muft 
appear indulHtable, that their doSrine is in part 
borrowed from the opening of Bptasti or C?^- 
iw^, than which a ftibUmer paflage from the 
firft word to the laft, never flowed or will flow 
from any huttian pen : *^ In the iepnning God 
** created the heavens and the earth. — And the 
** earth was void and wafte^ and darknef? was 
** on the. face of the deep, and the Spirit of 
** God moved upon the face of the waters ; and 
^* God faid : Let Light ^^— and Light was.^* 
The fublimity of this paflagc is confidcrably dimi- 
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niflied by the Indian paraphrafe of it, with which 
Menu, the fonofBRAHMA'', begins his addrcfs 
to the fages, who confulted him on the formatioa 
of the univerfe: " Thisworld,'* fays he, "was 
** alldarknefs, undifcernible, undiftinguifliable, 
altogether as in a profound fleep ; till the felf- 
** exiftent invifible God, ^making it rnanifeft 
with five elements and other glorious forms, 
perfedly difpelled the gloom. He, deli ring 
to raife up various creatures by an emanation 
from his own glory, firft created the waters, 
and imprefled them with a power of mo- 
tion : by that power was produced a golden 
egg, blazing like a thoufand funs, in which 
was born Brahma', felf-exifting, the great 
parent of all rational Beings. The waters 
are called ndra, fince they are the offspring 
of Nera (or i'swara) ; and thence was 
Na'ra'yana named, becaufe his firft ^j;i^, 
or moving, was on them. 

That which is, the invifible caufe, eter- 
nal, felf-exifting, but unperceived, becom- 
ing mafculine from neuter, is celebrated 
among all creatures by the name of Brah- 
•* MA^ That Gody having dwelled in the 
Egg, through revolving years, Himfelf me- 
ditating on Himfelf, divided it into two equal 
parts ; and from thofe halves formed the 
^* heavens and the earth, placing in the midft 
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" the fubtile ether, the eight points of the 
•♦ world, and the permanent receptacle cf 
** waters/* 

To this curious defcription, with which the 
Mdnava Sajlra begins, I cannot refrain from 
fubjoining the four verfes, which are the text of 
the Bhagavat^ and are believed to have been 
pronounced by the Supreme Being to Brah- 
ma' : the following verfion is moft fcrupuloiifly 
literal. 

Even I was even at firft, not any other 
thing; that, which exifts, unperceived; fu-r 
** preme: afterwards I am that which is j 
^* and he, who muft remain, am I. 

" Except the First Cause, whatever 
" may appear, and may not appear, in the 
** mind, know that to be the mind's MaVa', 
** (or Delufion) as light, as darknefs. 

*' As the great elements are in various be- 
ings, entering, yet not entering (that is, 
pervading, not deftroying), thus am I in 
'^ them, yet not in them. 

" Even thus far may enquiry be made by 

** him, who feeks to know the principle of 
•• mind, in union and feparation, which mull 

** be EVERY WHERE ALWAYS." 

Wild and obfcure as thefe ancient verfes 
muil appear in a naked verbal tranilation, it 
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will perhaps be thought by tnany, that thft 
j)oetry or mythology of Greece qx Itaif afFord 
no conceptions more awfully magnificent : yee 
the brevity and fimplicity of the Afo/2i/c diftion^ 
are unequalled. 

As to the creation of the worlds in the dpi-j 
nion of the Rmans^ Oyo, who might na- 
turally have been expe^ed to defcribe it with 
learning and elegance, leaves us wholly in tho 
dark, which of the Gods w^s the aSor in it 5 
other Mythologifts are more explicit ; and wc 
may rely on the authority of Cornutus, that 
the old European hfeathens confid^red Jove (not 
the (ox\ of Saturn, but 6^ the Ether^ that is, 
of an unknown pafent) as the great Life-giver^ 
aiid Paiher of Gods and Men ; to which may be 
added thfe Orphean doftrine, preferved by Pro- 
CtCS, that ** the abyfs and empyreutti, the earth 
** and f^a, thfe God^ ariti Goddeflies, were pro- 
*^ dated by ^^EUSolfJui^rtfeR/* in this c^ha- 
f2ihtt he Gdtwfpbnds with BrAHMA' ; atid, 
pfcrhaps, with that God of the Babylonians (if 
we can rely on the acc6\ints of their ancient re- 
ligion), Whb^ like JS RAM MA', reduced the uni- 
Vferfe toordet-, &nd like Bkahma', toji his head^ 
with the blood qf which new animals were in- 
flantly formed : 1 allude to the common ftory, 
%it rtfieahir^gof which 1 cittnot difcov^, that 
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Brahma' had five heads till one of them was 
cvit off by Na'raVa'n. 

That, in another capacity, Jove was the 
Helper and Supporter of all, we may colleft 
from hisoldL^//« epithets, and from Cicero, 
who informs us, that his ufual name is a con- 
tra£tion oijuvans Pater ; an etymology, which 
ftiews the idea entertained of his charafter, 
though we may have fome doubts of its accu- 
racy. Callimachusj we know, addrefles 
Jiim as the befower of all goody and of fecurhy 
from grief \ and, fince neither wealth without 
virtue y nor virtue without wealthy give complete 
Jjappinefsj he prays, like a wife poet, for both. 
An Indian prayer for riches would be direfted to 
LAcsHMi',the wife of Vishnu, fincc the Hindu^ 
goddeflcs are believed to be the powers of their 
refpedive lords : as to Cuve'ra, the Indian 
Plutus, one of whofe names in Paulajiyaj be 
is revered, indeed, as a magnificent Deity, re- 
fiding in the palace of Alacdj or borne through 
the Iky in a fplendid car named Pujhpaca^ but 
is manifeftly fubordinate, like the other fcven 
Genii, to the three principal Gods, or rather 
to the principal God confidered in three capa- 
cities. As the foul of the world, or the per- 
vading mindy fo finely defcribed by ViROit, 
we fee Jove reprefented by fcvcral Roman 
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poets; and with great fublitnity by Luc an ii^ 
the known fpeech of C ato concerning the Anh- 
mowan oracle, ♦' Jubiter is, wherever we 
look, wherever we move.'* This is precifely 
the Indian idea of Vishnu, according to the 
four verfes above exhibited ; not that the Brah-' 
mans imagine their male Divinity to be the di^ 
vine Effence of the great one, which they de- 
clare to be wholly incomprehenfible ; but, fince 
the power of prefervirig created things by a fu- 
perin tending Provid nee, belongs enainently to 
the Godhead, they hold that power to exift 
trapfccndently in the preferving member of the 
Triad, whom they fuppofe to be every where 
ALWAYS, not in fubftance, but in fpirit and 
energy : here, however, I fpeak of the Vaijh* 
navds ; for the Saivas afcribe a fort of pre-- 
eminence to Siva, whofe attributes are now to 
i)e concifely examined. 

It was in the capacity of Avenger and De- 
ftroyer, that Jove encountered and overthrew 
the Titans and Giai ts, whom Typhon, Brfa- 
REUS, Tityus, and the reft of their fraternity, 
led againft the God (f Ofympus; to whom an 
Eagle brought Ughtning znd thunderbolts during 
the warfare : thus, n alimihr contell between 
Siva and the Daityasy or children of Diti, 
who frequently rebelled againft heaven, Brah- 
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ma' is believed to have prefented the God of 
Deftrudion Withferyjhafts. One of the many 
poems entitled Ramdyan^ the laft book of 
which has been tranflated into Italian^ contains 
an extraordinary dialogue between the croW 
Bhujhunda^ and a rational Eagle, named Ga-* 
RUDA, who is often painted with the face of a 
beautiful youth and the body of an imaginary 
bird ; and one of the eighteen Pur anas bears his 
name and comprii^es his whole hiftory. M* 
SoNNERAT informs us, that Vishnu is repre- 
Rented in fome places riding on the Garuda, 
which he fuppofes to be the Pondicheri E^igle of 
Brisson, efpecially as the Brahmans of the Coaft 
highly venerate that clafsof birds, and provide 
fpod for numbers of them at ftated hours : I ra- 
ther conceive the Garuda to be a fabulous bird, 
but agree with him, that the Hindu God, who 
rides on It, refembles the ancient J piter. In 
the old temples at Gayci^ Vishnu is either 
mounted ori this poetical bird, or attended by it, 
together with a little page ; but, left an etymo- 
logic fhould find Ganym D in Garud, 1 muft 
pbferve, that the Sanfcrit word is pronounced 
Garura ; though I admit, that the Grecian and 
Indian ftories of the celeftial bird and the page 
appear to have fome refemblance. As the 
p/ym/>ian JviPirEK fixed his court and held his 
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councils on a lofty and brilliant mountain, fo 
the appropriated feat of Maha'deVa, whom 
tho Saiva*s confider as the Chief of the Deities, 
Hivas mount Cai/a/a^ every fplinter of whofe 
rocks was an ineftimable gpm : his terreftrial 
haunts are the fnowy hills of Himalaya^ or that 
branch of them to the Eaft of the Brahmaputra^ 
which has the name of Chandrcffic haruy or the 
fountain of the Moon. When, after all thefe 
circumftances, we learn that Siva is believed 
to have three eyes, whence he is named alfo 
Trilo'chan, and know from Pausanias, 
not only that Triophthalmos was an epithet of 
Zeus, but that a ftatue of him had been found 
{o early as the taking of Troy with a third eye 
fn hisforeheady as we fee him reprefented by 
the Hindus^ we muft conclude, that the identity 
pf the two Gods fklls little fhort of being dcr 
ponftrated. 

In the charafter oiDeJlroyer alfo we may look 
upon this Indian Deity as correfponding with 
the Stygian Jove, or Pluto ; efpecially fmce 
Ca'li^, or Time in the feminine gcrider, is 2^ 
name of his confort, who will appear hereafter to 
be PROSEKPINE : indeed, if we can rely on a 
Terjtan tranflation of the Bhugavat (for the 
priginal is not yet in my pofleflion), the fove- 
reign of Patala^ or the hifernal Regions^ is the 
J^ng of Serpents^ named ^k^shana^'ga ; for 
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CitiSHNA is there faid to have defccnded with 
his favourite Ahjun to the feat of that formi-! 
4dable divinity, from whom he inftantly ohy 
pined the favour which he requcfted, that the 
fouls pf a Brahntan^s fix fons^ who had beei^ 
flaiii in battle, might reanimate their refpeftive 
bodies; and Se^'shana^oa is thus defcribed: 
^^ He had a gorgeous appearance, with a thou? 
♦* fand heads, and on each of them a crown 
?* fet with refplendeiu gems, one of which wa^ 
•* larger and brighter than the reft ; his eyes 
♦* gl^med like flaming torches ; but his neck^ 
♦* b'srlpngues, and his body were black ; the 
♦* ikirt&%f his habiliment were yellow, and 9, 
^* fparkling jewej hung in every one of his; 
♦* ears ; his arms were extended, and adorned 
*V with rich bracelets, and his hands bore the 
** holy (hell, the radiated weapon, the mace 
f* for war, and the lotos/* Thus Pluto wasf 
often exhibited in painting and fculpture with a 
diadem and fceptre ; but himfelf and his equi- 
page were of the blackeft fliade. 

There is yet another attribute of Maha^- 
deVa, by which he is too vifibly diftinguifhed 
in the drawings and temples of Bengal. To 
deftroy, according to the F^dantt^s of In£a^ the 
Sufi's of Perjiay and many Philofophers of our 
European fchocds, is only to generate and repro^ 
duce in another form 2 hence the God of Z>- 
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JlruSlion is holden in this country to prcfido 
over Generation ; as a fymbol of which he ride$ 
on a white hull. Can we doubt that the loves 
.and feats of Jupiter Genitor (not forgetting 
the white bull oi Europa) and his extraordir 
nary title of Lapis, for which no fatisfaftory 
reafon is commonly given, have a conneftioa 
with the Indian Philofophy and Mythology ? 
As to the deity of LampfacuSy he was originally 
a mere fcarecrow, and ought not to have a 
place in any mythological fyftem ; and in re- 
gard to Bacchus, the God of Vintage (between 
whole ads and thofe of Jupiter we find, as 
Bacon obferves, a wonderful, affinity), his 
Ithyphallick images, meafures, and ceremonies 
alluded probably to the fuppofed relation of 
Love ai.d Wine ; unlefs we believe them to 
have belonged originally to Siva, one of whofc 
names is Vagis or Ba^qi's, and to have been 
afterwards improperly applied. Though, in an 
Eflay on the Gods of India^ where the Brahf 
mans are pofitively" forbidden to tafte fermented 
Jiquors, we can have little to do with Bacchus, 
as God of Wine, who was probably no more 
than the imaginary prefident over the vintage 
in Italy J Greece^ and the I^ower j4Jia^ yet we 
muft not omit Sura'df/vi^ the Goddefs of 
Wine, who arofe, fay the Hindus^ from the 
pcean, when it w^s churned with the mountai<i 
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Matidar : and this fable feems to indicatft, that 
the Indians came from a country in which wine 
was a^itieiltly made and confidered as a bleffing ; 
though the dangerous efFefts of intemperance 
induced their early legiflators to prohibit the. 
ufe of all fpirituous liquors ; and it were much 
to be wiflied that fb wife a law had never been 
violated . 

Here may be introduced the Jupiter Ma^ 
rinuSy or Neptune, of the Romans ^ as re- 
fembling Maha'deVa in his generative cha- 
rafter ; efpecially as the Hindu God is the huf- 
band of Bhava'ni', whole relation to the wa^ 
iers is evidently, marked by her image being re- 
flored to them at the conclufion of -her great 
feftival called Durgotfava : flie is known iUo to 
have attributes exadtly fimilar to thofe of 
Venus Marina^ whofe birth from the fea-foam 
and fplendid rife from the Conch, in which 
fhe had been cradled, have afforded fo many 
charming fubjeds to antient and modern artifts; 
and it is veiy remarkable, that the Rembha' 
of Indra's court, who feems to correfpond 
with the popular Venus, or Goddefs of Beauty, 
was produced, according to the Indian Fabulifts, 
from the froth of the churned ocean. The 
identity of the trifula and the trident^ the wea- 
pon of Siva and of Neptune, feems to efta- 
blifh this analogy ; and the veneration paid all 
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over InJIa to the large buccinucii^ fcfpedalijf 
when it can be found with the fpiral line ami 
mouth turned from left to right, brifags in- 
ftantly to our mind the miilic of Triton. 
The Genius of Water is Varuna ; but hc^ 
like the reft, is far inferior to MAhe'sa', and 
even to IndrA, who is the iPrince of the be- 
neficent genii. 

Titis way of Confidering thfc Gods as indi^^ 
Tidual fubftances, but as diftiniS perfohs iii di^ 
ikm&: chara^ers^ is common to the E^ropeari 
and Indian fyftems \ as well as the cuftoiti 6^ 
giving the highcft of them the gfeateft number 
of names : hence, not to repeat what has been 
faid of Jupiter, came the triple capacity of 
DiAKA ; and hence her petition in CAlli- 
MACHUS, that (he might be polytnymous or 
many 'titled. The cohfort of Siva is more emi- 
nently marked by thefe diftindions thaii thoft 
of Brahma^ or Vishnu t (he refembies tht 
Isis Mynonymoiy to Whom an antient marble^ 
defcribed by GrutjSr, is dedicated; but her 
leading names and characters are Pa'rvati^ 

t)URGA', BhAVA'ni', 

As the Mountain-born Goddefs, orPA^R vAti\ 
Ihe has many properties of the Olympian Juno : 
her majcftic deportment, high fpirit, and ge- 
neral attributes are the fame ; and we find her, 
both on Mount Cailafa^ and at the banquets 
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of the Deities, uniformly the companion of* her 
hufband. One circumftance in the parallel is 
extremely (ingular : (he is ufually attended by 
her fon Ca'rticeVa, who rides on z peacock i 
and, in fome drawings, his own robe feems to 
be fpangled with tjGS ; to which muft be add- 
ed that, in fome of her temples, a peacock^ 
without a rider, ftands near her image. Though 
Ca'rtice'ya, with his fix faces and numerous 
eyes, bears fome refemblance to Akgus, whom 
Juno employed as her principal wardour, yet, 
as he is a Deity of the fccond clafs, and the 
Commander crf'celeftial Armies, he feems clearly 
to be the Orus of S^/Z and'the Mars of Ttafy: 
his name Scanda, by which he is celebrated 
in one of the Puranas^ has a connexion, I 
am perfuadcd, with the old Secander of 
Perjia^ whom the poets ridiculoully confouud 
with the Macedonian. 

The attributes of Durga^ or difficult rf 
4iccefsy arc alfo confpicuous in the feftival above- 
mentioned, which is called by her name ; and 
in this charadter fhe refembies Minerva, 
not the peaceful invcntrefs of the fine and ufc- 
ful arts, but Pallas, armed with a helmet and 
fpear: both rtprefent heroic f^rtue,' or Valour 
united with Wifdom ; both flew Demons and 
Giants with their' own hancis ; and both pro- 
tected the wife and virtuous who paid them 
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due acJorktion. As PAllAs, they fay, t^kds 
her name from vibrating a lance^ and ufually 
appears in complete armour, thus Curis, tho 
old Latian word forafpear, was one of Juno*s 
titles; and fb, if Giraldus be correft, was 
HoPLosMiA, which at E/is, it feenis, meant d 
female dreffed in panoply or complete accoutre- 
ments. The unarmed Minerva of the Ro^ 
mans apparently correfponds, as patronefs of 
Science and Genius, with Sereswati', the 
wife of Brahma', and the emblem of bis prin*» 
cipal Creative Power: both goddefles have 
given their names to celebrated grammatical 
works ; but the Sarefwata of SARtx'pA^CHA^* 
KYA is far more concife as well as more ufeful 
and agreeable than the Minerva of Sanctius^ 
The Minerva of Itafy invented the flute ^ and 
^EREswAti' prefides over melody : the protec- 
trefs oi Athens was even, on the fame account, 
furnamed MusiCE^ 

Many learned Mythologifts, with Girad- 
Dus at their head, confider the peaceful 
Miner VA as the Isis di Egypt \ from whofc 
temple at Sais a wonderful infcription is quoted 
by Plutarch, which has a refemblance to the 
four Sanferit verfes above exhibited as the text 
of tht Bhagavat: " I am all, that hath been, 
** and is, and fhall be ; and my veil no mortal 
** hath ever removed.*' For my part I have no 
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doubt, that the i's\VAkA arid I'si' of the Hindus 
are the Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians i 
though a diftm£fc effayin the mahner of Plu- 
TARCfi would be requifitie in order to demon- 
ftrate their identity : they mean, I coiiceive, 
the Powers of Nature cotifidered as Male and 
Female; arid Isis^ like the other gbddeflcs, 
reprefents the ^ftive power of her lord, whofe 
tight formsj under which he becomes vifible to 
man, were thus enumerated by Ga'lida'sa 
near two thoufand years ago : " Water was the 
firft wbrk of the Creator ; and Fire receives 
the oblation of clarified buttery as the law 
ordains ; the Sacrifice is performed with fb- 
lemiiity ; the two Lights of heaven diftin- 
guifli time ; the fubtile Ether ^ which is the 
vehicle of found, pervades the univerfe; 
the Earih is the natural parent of all in- 
creafe ; and by Air all things breathing are 
animated : may i'sa, x^at power propitioufly 
apparent in thefe eight forms, blefs and fuf- 
tain you !" *X\i^five elements therefore, as 
well as the Sun and Moon, are confidered as I's a 
or the Ruler ^ from which word I'si' may be re- 
gularly formed, though i'sA^\i'. be the ufual 
name of his adlive Power ^ adored as ;he God- 
defs of Nature. I have not yet found in San^ 
fcrit the wild, though poetical, tale of 1o ; but 
am perfuaded, that, by means of the Pur anas ^ 

E we 
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wc Ihall in time difcover all the learning of th« 
Egyptians without dccyphering their hierogly- 
phics : the bull of i'swara feems to be Apis 
or Ap, as he is more corredtly named in the true 
reading of a paffagein Jeremiah ; and if the 
Veneration (hewn both in Tibet and India to io 
amiable and ufeful a quadruped as the Cow, to-* 
gether with ^t regeneration of the Lama him'* 
felf, have not fome affinity with the religion of 
Egypt and the idolatry of Ifrdil^ we muft at 
leaft allow that circumftances have wonderfully- 
coincided. Bhava'ni' now demands our at- 
tention ; and in this charafter 1 fuppofe tho^ 
wife of Maha'deva' to be as well the Juno 
Cinxia or Lucina of the Romans (called alft> 
by them Diana Solvizona^ and by the Greeks 
Ilithyia) as Venus herfelf ; not the Idalian 
queen of laughter and jollity, who, with her 
Nymphs and Graces, was the beautiful child 
of poetical imagination, and anfwers to the /«- 
dian Rembha' with her ccleftial train of Ap^ 
faraSy or damfels of paradife; but Venus 
Urania^ fa luxuriantly painted by Lucretius^ 
and fb properly invoked by him at the opening 
of a poem on nature ; Venus, prefiding over 
generation^ and, on that account, exhibited 
fometimes of both fexes, (an union very com- 
mon in the Indian fculptures) as in her bearded 
ftatue at Rome^ in the images perhaps called 

Hermathenap 
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Hermdthenaj and in thofe figures of her which 
had the form of a conical marble ; " for the 
** reafon of which figure we are left," fays 
^AClTtrs, ** in the dark :" the rcafbn appears 
too clearly in the tcniples and pointings of Hin-^ 
dujian\ where it never feems to have entered 
khe heads of the legiflators or people that any 
thing natural could be offenfively obfcene ; a 
fingularity^ which pervades all their writings 
and converfation, but is no proof of depravity 
in their morals. Both Plato arid Cjcero 
Tpeak of Eros, or the heavenly Cupid, as the 
Ton of V^NUs and Juj^iter ; which proves, 
that the monatth of Olympus and the Goddefs 
»f Fecundity were connefted as Maha'de^- 
VAand Bhava^ni : the God CA'ma, indeed, 
Jhad MaVa' and Casyapa, or Uranus^ for 
his parents, at leaft according to the Mytholo- 
jgifts of Cdjhrn^\ but, in moft refpe£ls, he 
feems the twin- brother of CuPid with richer 
iand more lively appendages. One of his 
taiany epithets is T>\paca^ the Inflamer^ whxh 
is erroneoufly written Dipuc ; and I am now 
tonvinced, that the fort of refemblance which 
has been obferved between his Latin and San- 
fcrit names, is accidental : in each name the 
three firft letters are the root^ and between 
them there is no affinity. Whether any My- 
thological conneftion fubfifted between the 

E 2 amaracu\. 
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amaracus^ with the fragrant leaves of which 
Hymen bound his temples, and the tulast oj! 
India, muft be left undetermined ; the bota-^ 
nical relation of the two plants (if amaracu$ 
be properly tranflated marjoram) is extremely 
near. 

One of the moft remarkable ceremonies in 
the feftival of xh^ Indian Goddefs is that before- 
mentioned of cafting her image into the river z 
the Pandits, of whom I inquired concerning 
its origin and import, anfwered, '* that it was 
*' prefcribed by the Veda, they knew not 
*' why ;" but this cuftom has, I conceive, a 
relation to the dodlrine, that water is zform of 
i^swARA, and confequently of I'sA^Ni'', who is 
even reprefeiited by fome as the patronefs of 
that element, to which her figure is reftored, 
after having received all due honours on earth, 
which is confidcred as znoxhtrform of the God 
of Nature, though fubfequent, in the order of 
Creation, to the primeval fluids. There feems 
no decifive proof of one original fyftem among 
idolatro\is nations in the worfhlp of river gods 
and river-goddefles, nor in the homage paid to 
their ftr<pams, and the ideas of purification an- 
nexed t^ them ; fuice Greeks, Italians, Egyp^ 
tians, and Hindus might (without any com* 
municatipn with each other) have adored the 
feveral divinities of their great rivers, frona 

which 
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\vhich they derived pleafure, health, and 
abundance. The notion of Doftor Musgravb, 
that large rivers were fuppofed, from their 
ftrength and rapidity, to be conducted by Gods, 
while rivulets only were protected by female 
deities, is, like moft other notions of Gram- 
marians on the genders of nouns, overthrown 
by fafts. Moft of the great Indian rivers are 
feminine ; and the three goddefles of the wa- 
ters whom the Hindus chiefly venerate, are 
Ganga^, who fprang, like armed Pallas, 
from the head of the Indian Jove ; Yamuna', 
daughter of the Sun, and Sereswat/: all 
three meet at Prayciga^ thence called Trivenij or 
the three plaited locks ; but Sereswati', ac- 
cording to the popular belief, links under 
ground, and rifes at another Triv^ni^ near 
Hugliy where fhe rejoins her beloved Gang a'. 
The Bramaputra is, indeed, a male river ; and 
as his name (ignifies the fon of Brahma^ I 
thence took occafion to feign that he was mar- 
ried to Ganga', though I have not yet feen 
any mention of him, as a God, in the Sanfcrit 
books. 

Two incarnate deities of the firft rank, 
RA^MAand Crishna, muft now be introduced, 
and their fcveral attributes diftinflly explained. 
The firft of them, I believe, was the Dvony- 
60S of the Greeks^ whom they named Bromius, 

E 2 ^\^^c^5^Nsl 
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without knowing why, and Bugenes, whea 
they reprefcnted him horned^ as well as Lyaiosi 
and Eleutherios, the Deliverer, and Tri- 
AMBOS or DiTHYRAMBos, the Triumphant : 
moft of thofe titles were adopted by the Ro^r 
mans^ by whom he was called Bruma, Tau* 
RiFORMis, Liber, Triumrhus; and both 
nations had records or traditionary accounts o£^ 
his giving laws to men and deciding their con- 
tefts, of his improving navigation and com* 
merce, and, what may appear yet more obferv- 
able, of his conquering India and other countries 
\vith an army of Satyrs^ commanded by no 
lefs a perfcnage than Pan ; whom LiLiua 
GiRALDU s, on what authority I know iK)t, afferts, 
to liave reiided in Iberia^ ** when he had re-t 
** turned,^ fays thelearnedMythologifl:,<'from 
•^ the Indian war, in which, he accompanieci 
^^ Bacchus.-' It were fuperfluous, in a mere 
cflay, to run any length in the parallel betweca 
this European God and the fovereign of jlygd'- 
iyct^ whom the Hindus believe to have been an 
appearance on earth of the Preferving Power ; 
to have been a Conqueror of the higheft re- 
nown, and the DeUverer of nations from ty- 
rants, as well as of his con fort S/r a' from the 
giant Ra'van, king of Lanca, and to have 
commanded in chief a numerous and intrepid 
race of thofe large Monkeys^ which our natu- 
ral ids. 
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ralifts, or Ibme of them, have denominated 
Indian Satyrs : his General, the Prince of Satyrs, 
was named Hanumat, or with high cheek'- 
ionesi and, with workmen of fuch agility, he 
foon raifed a bridge of rocks over the fea, part 
of which, fay the Hindus y yet remains ; and 
it is, probably, the feries of rocks, to which 
the Mufelmans or the Portuguefe have given the 
foolifh name of Adam's (it fhould be called 
Ra'-Ma's) bridge. Might hot this ^rmy of 
Satyrs have been only a race of mountaineers, 
whom Ra'ma', if fuch a monarch ever ex* 
ifted, had civilized ? However that may be, 
the large breed of Indian Apes is at this mo- 
ment held in high veneration by the Hindus^ 
and fed with devotion by the Brahmans^ who 
feem, in two or three places on the banks of 
the Ganges J to have a regular endowment fpr 
the fupport of them : they live in tribes of 
three or four hundred, are wonderfully gentle 
(I fpeak as an eye-witnefs), and appear to have 
fome kind of order and fubordination in their 
little fylvan polity. We muft not omit, that 
the father of Hanumat was the God of Wlnd^ 
named Pavan, one of the eight GeAii ; and 
as Pan improved the pipe by adding fi?: reeds, 
and ** played exquifitely on the cithern a few 
♦* moments after his birth," fo one of the 
four fyilems of Indian mufic bears the name of 

E4 Ha- 
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Hanumat, or HanumA'n in the nominative^ 
as its inventor, and is now in general eftiT 
mat ion. 

The war of Lanca is dramatically repre-^ 
fented at the feftival of R a'ma on the ninth day 
of the new ipoon of Chaitra ; and the drama 
concludes (fays Holwell, who had often 
feen it) with an exhibition of the fire-ordeal, 
by which the viftor^s wife Si^ta' gave proof of 
her connubial fidelity : f the dialogue,'* he 
add?, " is taken from one of the Eighteen holy 
** books,'* meaning, I fuppofe, the Purcmas ; 
but the Hindus have a great number of regular 
dramas at leaft two thoufand years old, and 
among thetn are feveral very fine ones on 
the ftory of Ra'ma. The firft poet of the 
Hindus was the great Va'lmi^c, and hi$ 
Rdmdyan is an Epic Poem on the fame fubjeciJ, 
which, in unity of aftion, magnificence of 
imagery, and elegance of ftyle, far furpaflcs 
the. learned and elaborate work of Nonnus, 

• * . . . ■ • 

entitled Dionyjiaca^ half of which, or twenty- 
four books, I perufed >vith great eagernefs^ 
when I was very young, and fhould have tra- 
velled to the conclufion of it, if other purfuits 
had not engaged me. 1 (hall never have leifure 
to compare the Dionyjiacks with the Ramayan^ 
but am confident, that an accurate cornparifon 
of the two poems would prove Dionysos and 

Ra'ma 
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Ra'm A to have been the fame perfon ; and I in-r 
clineto think, that he was Ra'ma, the fon of 
Cu'sH, who might have eftabHflied the firft re-i 
gular government in this part of AJia. I had 
almofl* forgotten, that Meros is faid by the 
Greeks to have been a mountain of India^ on 
which their Diony^sos was born, and that 
Meru^ though it generally means the north 
pole in the Indian geography, is alfo a mounr 
tain near the city of Natjhada or Nyfa^ called 
by the Grecian geographers Dionyfopolisj and 
vniverfally celebrated in the Sanjcrit poems; 
though the birt|;i-place of Ra^ma is fuppofed to 
have been Ayodhya or Audb. That ancient 
city • extended, if we believe the Erahmans^ 
over a line of ten Tojans^ or about forty miles, 
and the prefent city of JLac^hnau^ pronounced 
LucnoWj was only a lodge for one of its gates^ 
called Lacjhmanadwara^ or the gate of Lacsht- 
MAN, a brother of Ra'ma. M, Sonnerat 
fuppofes Ayodhya to have been Siam ; a moft 
erroneous and unfounded fuppofition ! which 
would have been of little confequence, if he 
had not grounded an argument on it, that 
Ra'ma was the f^n^e perfon with Buddha, 
who muft have appeared many centuries after 
the conqueft of hanca. 

The fecond great divinity, Crishna, pafled 
a life, according to the Indians^ of a moft ex- 
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traofdinary and incomprehenfiblc natyrc, Hcj^ 
was the fon of De'vaci' by Vasud'eva ; but 
his birth was concealed through fear of the ty-t 
rant Cans A^ to whom it had been prcdifted, 
fhat a child born at that time in that family 
•yvould deftroy him : he was foftered, there* 
fore, in Mafhura by an honeft herdfman, fur-i 
flamed An AND A, or Happy, and his amiable 
wife Yaso'da', who, like another Pales, was 
ponftantly occupied in her paftures and her 
^airy. Jn their family were a multitude of 
young Gopas or cowherds, and beautiful Gb^Sy 
or milkmaids, who were his play-fellows during 
his infancy} and, in his early youth, he ft* 
Jcfted nine damfels as his favourites, with whon^ 
he puffed his gay hours in dancing, fporting, 
and playing on his flute. For the remarkable 
jiumber of his Go^ts I have no authority but a 
V^^himfical pifture, where nine girls are grouped 
in the form of an elephant, on which he fit a 
and pipes; and, unfortunately, the word nan>a 
fignifies both nine and new or young ; fo that^ 
jn the following ftanza, it may admit of twQ 
4i)terpretations ; 

taranijapuline n,avaballavi 
perifadafaha celicutuhalat 

drutavilamwitacha ruvlhirittam 
herimbatn hridayerta faJi i(ehi^ 

<< I be^r 
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*^ LBEARin my bofom continually that God, 
^* who, for fportive repreation, with a train 
** of nm€ (young) dairy-maids, dances gracc-^ 
^* fully, now quick now flow, on ?he fands 
^* juft left by the Daughter of the Sun." 

Both he and the three Ra'mas are defcribed 
as youths of perfedl. beauty ; but the prineeff 
fes of Hindtfjidfij as well as •the damfels of 
Nanda's farm, were paffionately in love with 
Crishna, who continues to this hour the dark- 
ling God of the Indian women. The feft of 
HinduSj who adore him with enthufiaftic, 
and almofl: exclufive, devotion, have broached 
^ doftrine, which they maintain with eagernefs, 
and which feems general in thefe provinces, that 
be was diftinft from all the ^vatars^ who had 
only an anfa^ or portion of his divinity ; . while 
Crishna was the perfon of Vishnu himfelf in 
a human form: hence they confiJer the third 
Ra'ma, his elder brother, as the eighth Ava-^ 
tar inverted with an emanation of his divine ra- 
diance; and, in the principal Sanfcrit dic- 
tionary, compiled about two thoufand years ago 
Crishna, Va^sadeVa, GoVinda, and other 
names of the Shepherd God, are intermixed 

with epithets of Na'ra'yan, or the Divine 
Spirit. All the Avatars are painted with gem- 
med Ethiopian^ or Parthian, coronets ; with 
rays encircling their heads; jewels in their 
^arsj two neck]iaces, one ftraight and one 
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pendent, on their bofoms with dropping gems j 
garlands of well-difpdfed many-colored flow^ 
crs, or collars of pearls^ hanging'dowli below 
their waifts; loofe mantles of gblddftitiflue or 
dyed filk, embroidered on their hem's -with 
flowers, elegantly thrown over one fhofilder, 
and folded, like ribbands, acrofs the breaft ; 
with bracelets too on one arm, and on each 
iwrift : they are naked to the waifts, and uni- 
formly with dark azure fiejh^ in allufion, pro- 
bably, to the tint of that primordial fluid, on 
which Na^ra'yan moved in the beginning of 
time ; but their ikirtsarebrightyellow, the colour 
pf the curious pericarpium in the centre of the 
water-lily, where Nature^ as Dr. Murray ob- 
serves, in fome degree difclofcs her fecrefs, czchfecd 
containing, before it germinates, a few perfect 
leaves : they are fomctimes drawn with that 
flower in one hand ; a radiated elliptical ring, 
ufed as a miffile weapon, in a fecond ; the fa- 
cred (hell, or left-handed bucciniim, in a third ; 
and a mace or battle-ax, in a fourth : but 
Cri5HNA, when he appears, as he fometimes 
does appear, ^mong the Avatars^ is more 
fplendidly decorated than any, and wears a rich 
garland of fylyan flqwers, whence h? is named 
Yanama'li, as low as his ankles^ which arc 
^dorned with firings of pearls. Dark blue, 
fipproaching to blacky which is the ^neaning of 
ijie word Cxijhna^ is believed tp have been his 

com* 
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Complexion ; and hence the large bee of that 
colour is confecrated to him, and is often drawa 
fluttering over his head : that azure tint, whicfe 
approaches to blacknefs, is peculiar, as' we have 
already remarked, to Vishnu ; and hence, in 
the great refervoir or ciftern at Catniandu the 
capital of Nepal ^ there is placed in a recumbent 
pofture a large well- proportioned image of blu^ 
majrt^^, repteferijiflg .'Na'^a^y an floating on 

./ibe waters. -But let us .return to theaflionsof 
Crispna;: who was not lefs, heroic than 
lovely,:. and, when a boy, flew the terriWe fer- 

..i^tnt&diyd with a number of giants and mon- 
iters : * at a more advanced age, he put to death 
his cruel enemy Cansa ; and, having taken 
under his protection the king Yudhisht'hir 
and the other Fundus^ who had been grievoufty 
opprefled by thte-C^^^J*, and their tyrannical 
chief, he kindled the war defcribed in the great 
Epic Poem, entitled the Mahabharat^ at the 
profperous conclufion of which he returned to 
his heavenly feat in Faicont'ha, having left the 
inftruftions comprized in the Gtt^ with his dif- 
confolate friend Arjun, whofe grandfbn be- 
came fovereign of India, 

In this pifture it is impoflible not to difcover, 
at the firft glance, the features of Apollo, 
furnamed Nomios^ or the Pajioral^ in Greece^ 
and Opifer, in Italy ; who fed the herds of 
Admetus, and • flew the ferpent Python \..^ 
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God, amorous, beautiful and warlike: t\\6 
word Gffuinda may be literally tranflated Nomios4 
as Cijeva is Criniius^ or with fine haiJ^ ; but 
whether ^G^/^Ai, or the herdfman^ has any rcla-^ 
tion to Apollo^ let our Etymologifts determine^ 
Colonel VallAncey^ whbfe learned enqui^ 
ries into the ancient literature of Ireland ard 
highly interefting, affures me, that Crtjhna iri 
Irijh means the Sun ; dind we find Apollo and 
Sol confidered by the Roman poets as the famd 
deity. I am inclined, indeed^ to believe^ that 
not only Crishna or Vishnu, but even 
Brahma' and Siva, when united, and ex- 
prefled by the myftical word O'M, were de- 
figned by the firft idolaters to reprefent tiie 
Solar fire ; but Phoebus, or the orb of the Suit 
perfonified, is adored by the Indians as the Goct 
Su^RYA ; whence the fe£t who pay him parti* 
cular adoration, are called SauraS : their poets 
and painters defcrlbe his car as drawn by feveu 
green horfes, preceded by Arun^ or the 
Dawn^ who afts as his dharioteer, and fol- 
lowed by thoufands of Genii worftiipping him* 
and modulating his praifcs. He has a multi- 
tude of names, and among them twelve epi-i 
thets or titles, which denote his diftin<3:/'(?w^ri 
in each of the twelve months : ihoh powers 2ir& 
CzWcd Adify as, or fons of AdiTI byCAsYAPA^ 
the Indian UkANUs ; and one of them has, 
according to fome authorities^ the name of 

ViSHNV 
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ViBHNU, or Pervader. Su^rya is believed to 
have dcfcended frequently from his car in a hu- 
man (hape, and to have left a race on earth, 
who are equally renowned in the Indian 
ftories with the Heliadai of Greeee : it is very 
lingular, that his two fons called As win au or 
Aswini'cuma'rau, in the dual, fhould be 
confidered as twin-brothers, and painted like 
Castor and Pollux ; but they have each the 
charadter of ^sculapius among the Gods, 
and are believed to have been bom of a nymph, 
who, in the form of a mare, was impregnated 
with fun-beams. I fufpeft the whole fable of 
Casyapa and his progeny to be aftronomical; 
and cannot but imagine, that the Greei name 
Cassiopeia has a relation to it. 'Another great 
Indian family are called the Children of the 
Moony or Chandra ; who is a male Deity, 
and confequently not to be compared with 
Artemis or Diana ; nor have I yet found a 
parallel in India for the Goddefs of the Chafcj 
who feems to have been the daughter of aa 
EMropean fancy, and very naturally created by 
the invention of Bucolick and Georgick poets : 
yet, fince the Moon is zform of i^swara, the 
Qod of Nature, according to the verfeof CA'LI- 
fiA'sA,and{ince i'sa'ni has been (hewa to be his 
confort or power ^ we may confider her, in one of 
her charafters, as Luna ; elpecially as we fliall 

fooOr 
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icon be convinced, tHat, In the fhades below| 
ihe correlponds with the Hecate of Blur ope: 

The worihip of Solar, or Veftal, Fir^ mzy 
be afcribed, like that ofOsiRisand Isis, tathe 
fecond fource of mythology, or dn enthirfiaftic' 
admiration of Nature's wonderful powers^ 
and it feems, as fai* as 1 can yet uriderftaiid the 
F(^dasj to be the principal worfhip recom- 
ftiended in them. We haVe feen, that Maha^-' 
deVa himfelf is perfonated by Fin ; but/ 
fubordinate to him^ is the God Agni, oftert 
called Pa^^vaca, or the Purifier^ who anfwers 
to the Vulcan of Egypt ^ where he was a 
Deity of high rank; and his wife Swa^ha' 
refembles the younger Vesta, or Vestiav 
is the EoHans pronounced the Greek word for a 
heaftb: Bhava'ni, or Venus, is the con fort 
of the Supreme Deftruftive and Generative 
Power ; but the Greeks and Romans^ whofe 
iyftem is lefs regular than that of the Indians^ 
married her to their divine artijl^ whom they 
alfo named Hephaistos and Vulcan, and 
who feems to be the Indian Viswacarman^ 
die forger of arms fer the Gods, and inventor 
of the agnyajira^ or fiery pafty in the war be- 
tween them and the Daityas or T'itans. It is* 
not eafy here to refrain from obferving (and, if 
the obfervation give offence in England^ it is 
contrary to my intention) that the newly dif- 
covered planet fliould unqueftionably be named 

Vulcan •, 
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Vulcan ; fince the confufiori of analogy in 
the names of the planets is inelegant, unfcho- 
larly, and unphilofophical : the name Uranus 
is appropriated to the firmament ; but Vulcan, 
the floweft of the Gods, and, according to the 
Egyptian priefts, the oldeft of them, agrees ad- 
mirably with an orb which muft perform its 
revolution in a very long period ; and, by giv- 
ing it this denomination, we fhall have feven 
primary planets with the names of as many 
Roman Deities, Mercury, Venus, Tellus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Vulcan. 

It has already been intimated, that the 
Muses and Nymphs are the Go'pya of 
MatVura^ and of Goverdhan^ the Parnajfus of 
the Hindus ; and the lyric poems of jayadlVa 
will fully juftify this opinion ; but the Ny?nphs 
of Mufici are the thirty Ra'gini's or Female 
Paffions^ whofe various functions and properties 
are fo richly delineated by the Indian painters, 
and fo finely defcribcd by the poets : but 1 will 
not anticipate what will require a feparate Eflay, 
by enlarging here on the beautiful allegories of 
the Hindus in their fyftem of mufical modes, 
w^hich they call Ra'ga's, or Paffions^ and fup- 
pofe to be Genii or Demigods, A very diftin- 
guilhed fon of - Brahma^ named Na^red, 
whofe anions are the fubje£l of a Purdna^ 
bears a ftrong refemblance to Hermes or Mer- 
cury ; he was a wife legiflator, great in arts 

F aivd 
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and in arms, an eloquent meflcnger of the 
Gods, either to one another or to favoured mor- 
tals, and a itiufician of exquifite fkill ; his in- 
vention of the Ftnd^ or Indian lute, is thus de- 
fcribed in the poem entitled Mdgha: ** Na^red 
** fat watching from time to time his large 
** Fina^ which, by the impulfe of the breeze, 
•* yielded notes that pierced fucceflively the re- 
•* gions of his ear, and proceeded by mufical in- 
" tervals.*' The law traft, fuppofed to have 
been revealed by Na'red, is at this hour cited 
by the Pandits ; and we cannot, therefore, be- 
lieve him to have been the patron of T^hieves ; 
though an innocent theft of Crishna's cattle, 
by way of putting his divinity to a proof, be 
ftrangely imputed, in the Bhagavat^ to his fa- 
ther Brahma^ 

The laft of the Greek or Italian divinities, 
for whom we find a parallel in the Pantheon of 
India ^ \%i\it Stygian or Taurick Diana, other- 
wife named Hecate, and often confounded 
with Proserpine ; and there can be no doubt 
of her identity with Ca^li', or the wife of 
Siva in his charadler of the Stygian, Jove. 
To this black Goddefs, with a collar of golden 
flculls, as we fee her exhibited in all her prin- 
cipal temples, huwan facrifices were antiently 
offered, as the Vidas enjoined ; but, in the pre- 
sent age, they are abfolutely prohibited, as are 
alfo the facrifices of bulls and horfes : kids are 
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fiill offered to her } and, to palliate the cruelty 
of the flaughter, which gaVe fuch offence to 
BtTDDHA, thfe Brdhmans inculcate'a belief, that 
the poor viftims rife in the heaven of Indra, 
where they become the muficians of his band. 
Ihftead of the obfolete, and now illegal, facri- 
fices of a man, a bull, and a hoffe, called 
NefnrAedhai Gomtdhaj and Jis'wamidha^ the 
powets of nature are thought to be propitiated 
by the tefs bloody ceremonies at the end of au- 
tumn, when the feftivals of Ca'li^ and Lacsh- 
Ml^ are folemnized nearly at the fame time : 
now, if it be aiked how the Goddefs of Death 
came to be united with the mild patronefs of 
AbundancCj I muft propofe another queftion, 
** How Came Pkos^RPiNE to be reprefented 
*' in the European fyftefti as the daughter of 
•* Ceres ?'* Perhaps both queftion s may be 
anfwered by the propofition of natural philofo- 
phers, that '* the apparent deftrudion of a fub- 
** ftancc is the produdion of it in a different 
** form." The wild mufic of Ca^li^'s priefts 
at one of her feftivals, brought inftantly to my 
recoUeftion the Scythian meafures of Diana's 
adorers in the fplendid opera of Iphigenia in 
Taurisj which Gluck exhibited at Paris with 
lefs genius, indeed, than art, but with every 
advantage that an orcheftra could fuf)ply. 

That we may not difmifs this aflemblage 
of European and -Afiatic divinities with a fub- 
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je<a fo horrid as the altars of Hecate and Ca'li^, 
let us concljade with two remarks, which pro- 
perly, indeed, belong to the Indian Philofophy, 
A^ith which we are not at prefent concerned. 

First, Elyjium .(pot the place^ but the 
bhfs enjoyed there, in which fenfe -Milton 
ufcs the word) cannot but appear, as defcribed 
by the poets, a very tedious and infipid kind 
of enjoyment : it is, however, more exalted 
than the temporary Elyjium in the court of 
Indra, where the pleafures, as in Muham* 
med's paradifejf are wholly fenfual ;, but the 
MuSti^ or Elyjian happinefs of the Vedanta 
fchool, is -far more fublime ; for they reprefent 
it as a total abforption, though not fuch as to 
deftroy confcioufnefs, in the divine eflence ; 
but, for the reafon before fuggefted, I fay no 
more of thia idea of beatitude, and forbear 
touching on the.doftrine of tranfmigration, and 
the iimilarity of the Vedanta to the Sicilian^ 
Italicky and old jicademick fchools. 

Secondly,. In the myftical and elevated 
charafter of Pan, as a perfonification of the 
Univerfe^ according to the notion of lord Bacon, 
there arifes a fort of fimilitude between him 
and Crishna confidered as Na'ra'van. The 
Grecian God plays divinely on his reed, to ex- 
prefs, we* are told, ethereal harmony ; he has 
his attendant Nymphs of the paftures and the 
dairy ; his face is as radiant as the iky, and his 
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head illumined with the horns of a crefcent ; 
whilft his lower extreniities are (Mfcrmed atid 
(haggy, as a fymbol of the vegetaDleS which 
the earth produces, and of the beafts who roam 
over the face of it. Now we may compare 
this portrait, partly with the general charafter 
of Crishna, the Shepherd God, and partly 
with the defcription in the Bhagavat of the di- 
vine fpirit exhibited in the form of this Univerfal 
Worlds to which we may add the following 
ftory from the lame extraordinary poem. The 
Nymphs had complained to Yaso^da', that the 
child Crishna had been drinking their curds 
and milk ; on being reproved by his fbfter-r 
mother for this indifcretion, he requefted her 
to examine his mouth ; in which, to her juft 
amazement, (he beheld the whole univerfe in 
all its plenitude of magnificence. 

We muft not be furprifed at finding, on a 
clofe examination, that the charafters of all the 
Pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
other, and at laft into one or two ; for it feems 
a well-founded opinion, that the whole croud 
of Gods and Goddefles in antient Rome, and 
modern Varanes, mean only tlie powers of na- 
ture, and principally thofe of the Sun, ex- 
preffed in a variety of ways and by a multitude 
pf fanciful names. 

Thus have I attempted to trace, imperfeftly 
at prefent for want of ampler materials, but 
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with a confidence continually increafing as I 
'advanccd,^*^'&rallel between the Gods adored 
in three very different nations, Greece^ Italy 9 
and India ; but which was the original fyftem, 
and which the copy, I will not prefume to 
decide ; nor are we likely, I believe, to be fbon 
furniihed with fufficient grounds for a decifion : 
the fundamental rule, thu natural and moji bu* 
man operations proceed from thefimpk to the com-' 
pounds will afford no afliftance on this point ; 
Jince neither the AJiatic nor European fyftem 
has any fimplicity in it ; and both are fo com- 
plex, not to fay abfurd, however intermixed 
with the beautiful and the fublime, that the 
honour, fuch as it is, of the invention cannot 
be allotted to either with tolerable certainty. 

Since Egypt appears to have been the grand 
fource of knowledge for the wejlern^ and India 
for the more eaftern^ parts of the globe, it may 
feem a material queftion, whether the Egyptians 
communicated their Mythology and Philofophy 
to the Hindus^ or converfely? But what the 
learned of Memphis wrote or faid concerning 
India no mortal knows ; and what the learned 
of Varcines have aflerted, if any thing, concern^ 
ing Fgypt^ can give us liitle fatisfaftion : fuch 
circumftantial evidence on this queftion as I 
have been able to coUedl, fliall, neverthelefs, be 
ftated ; becaufe, unfatisfadtory as it is, there 
may be fomething hi it not wholly unworthy 
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of notice ; though after all, whatever colonies 
may have come from the Nile tal^c Ganges j 
we (hall, perhaps, agree at laft with Mr. 
Bryant, that Egyptians^ Indians^ Greeks and 
JtalianSy proceeded originally from one central 
place, and that the lame people carried their 
religion and Icienccs into China and "Japan i may 
we not add even to Mexico and Peru ? 

Every one knows that the true name of 
Egypt is Misery fpelled with a palatial fibilant 
both in Hebrenv and Arabick: it feems in 
Hebrew to have been the proper name of the firft 
fettler in it ; and when the Arabs ufe the word 
for a great city^ they probably mean a city 
like the capital of Egypt. Father Marco, a 
Roman Miflionary, who, though not a fcholar 
of the firft rate, is incapable, 1 am perfuaded, of 
deliberate falfehood, lent me the laft book of a 
Jdmayan^ which he had tranflated through the 
Hindi into his native language, and with it a 
fliort vocabulary of Mythological and Hiftorical 
Qames, which had been explained tp him by 
the Pandits of Betlyd,* where he had long re- 
fided : one of the articles in his little diftionary 
>vas, ** Tiruty a tpwn and province in which 
** the pricfts frqm Egypt fettled ;" and when 
J alked him what name Egypt t)ore among the 
Hindus J he faid ilf/xV, but qhferved, that they 
fpmetimes confounded it witl> Aby^nia. I per- 
ceived that his memory of what he had written 
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was correft; for Mi/r was another word in 
his hidex,/* from which country, he faid, came 
*' the Egyptian priefts who fettled in Tirtit^' 
I fufpeded immediately that his intelligence 
flowed from the Mufelmans, who call fugar- 
cand;/ Mifri or Egyptian ; but when I examined 
him clofely, and earneftly defired him to re- 
coiled from whom he had received his inforr 
mation, he repeatedly and pofitively declared, 
that '' it had been given him by feveral Hindus^ 
^* and particularly by a Brabmany his intimate 
*• friend, who was reputed a confiderable Pan^ 
** dit, and had lived three years n:ar his houfe.'*^ 
We then conceived that the feat of his Egyptian 
colony muft have been Tirohit^ commonly pro- 
nounced T'iriit^ and antiently called Mit^hilci^ 
the principal town of Janacades^a^ or north 
JB^i^^r; but Makers A Pandit^ who was borri 
in that very diftrid, and who fubmitted pa- 
tiently to a long examination concerning Mis'r, 
overfet all our conclufions : he denied that the 
Brahmans of his country were generally fur-^ 
named Misr, as we had been informed, and 
faid, that the addition of Misra to the name 
of Va^chespeti, and other learned author^, 
was a title formerly conferred on the writers 
of mifcellanies or compilers of various trafts on 
religion or fcience> the word being derived 
from a root fignifying to mix. Being aflced, 
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where the country of Mi/r was, *• There are 
^' two, he anfwered, of that name; one of 
^* them in the wej}^ under the dominion of 
^* MufelmdnSy and another which all the Sdjiras 
*' and Puranas mention, in a mountainous re- 
^^ gion to the north oi Ayddhya.^^ It is evident, 
that by the firft he meant Egypt ; but what he 
meant by the fecond, it is not eafy to afcertain. 
A country, called Tiruhut by our geographerSj^ 
appears in the maps between the north-eafteru 
frontier of AuS and the mountains of Nepali 
but whether that was the Ttriit mentioned to 
father Marco by his friend of Betiya, I cannot 
decide. This only I know with certainty, that 
Mifra is an epithet of two Brahmans in the 
drama of Sacontala^ which was written 
near a century before the birth of Christ ; 
that fome of the greateft lawyers, and two of 
the fineft dramatic poets, of India have the 
fame title ; that we hear it frequently in court 
added to the names of Hindu parties ; and that 
fione of the Pandits^ whom I have iince con- 
fulted, pretend to know tjie true meaning of 
the word, as a proper name, or to give any 
other explanation of it than that it is afurnamc 
of Brahmans in the wejl. On the account 
giveH to Colonel Kyd by the old Rdjct of Crijh^ 
nanagar^ ** concerning traditi'.ns among the. 
** Hindus, that fome Egyptians had fettled inj 
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•* this country/' I cannot rely; becanfe I aln 
credibly informed, by fome of the Rajas own 
family, that he was not a man of folid learning, 
though he poffefled gurious books, and had 
been attentive to the gonverfation of learned 
men : befides, 1 know that his fon and moft 
of his kinfmen have been dabblers in Perjian 
literature, and believe them very likely, by 
confounding one fource of information with 
another, to puzzle themfelves and miflead thofq 
with whom they converfe. The word M/jV, 
fpelled alfo in Sanfcrit with a palatial fibilant, 
js very remarkable ; and, as far as Etymology 
can help us, we may fafely derive hiilus from 
the Sanfcrit word mla^ or blue^ fince DioNY- 
sius exprefsly calls the waters of that river 
** an azure ftream /' and, if we can depend on 
^ARCo's Italian verfion of the Ramayan^ the 
name of I<lila is given to a lofty and facred 
jnountain with a fummit of pure gold, from 
which flowed IT river of clear ^ fweet^ andfrefb 
water. M, Sonnerat refers to a diflertation 
by Mr. ScHMiT, which gained a prize at the 
Academy of Infcriptions, *' On an Egyptian 
♦^ Colony eftablilhed in India i^'' it would b? 
worth while to examine his authorities, and 
either to overturn pr verify them by fuch higher 
authorities as are now acceflible in thefe pro- 
vinces. I ftrongly incline to think him right* 
j3ind to believe that Egyptian priefts have aftually 
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come from the Nile to the GangcL and Tamunh^ 
which the Brahmans moft afluredly would iie*!- 
ver have left: they might indeed have come 
cither to be inftrufted or to inftruft ; but it 
feems more probable that they vifited the Sar^ 
mans oi India as the fages of Greece vifited them, 
rather to acquire than to impart knowledge; 
nor is it likely that the felf-fufficient Brahmans 
would have received them as their preceptors. 

Be all this as it may, I am perfuaded that a 
conneftion fubfifted between the old idolatrous 
nations of 'Egypt ^ India^ Greece^ and Italy ^ long 
before they migrated to their feveral fettlements, 
and confequently before the birth of Moses ; 
)3ut the proof of this propofition will in no de- 
gree afFed the truth and fanftity of the Mofaick 
Hiftory, which, if confirmation were neceflary^ 
it would rather tend to confirm. The Divine 
Legate^ educated by the daughter of a king, 
and in all refpefts highly accomplifhed, could 
not but know the mythological fy ftem of Fgvpt ; 
but he fijuft have condemned the fuperftitions 
of that people, and defplfed the fpeculatlve abf 
furdities of their priefts ; though fome of their 
traditions coiiperning the Creation and the Flood 
were grounded on truth. Whp was better ac- 
quainted with the mythology of Athens than 
Socrates? Who more accurately verfed \xi 
the Rabbinical doftrines than Paul ? Who 
poiTefied clearer id^as of all ^tient aftrouomical 
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fyftems than Newton, or of fcholaftic mcta- 
phyficks than Locke ? In whom could the 
JRjomiJh Church have had a more formidable op-!* 
ponent than m Chillingworth, whofedeep 
knowledge of its tenets rendered him fb com^- 
petent to difpute them ? In a word, who more 
exaftly knew the abominable rites and (hocking 
idolatry of Canaan than Moses himfelf ? Yet 
the learning of thofe great men only incited 
them to feek other fources of truth, piety, and 
virtue, than thofe in which they had long been 
immerfed. There is no (hadow then of a 
foundation for an opinion that Moses borrowed 
the firft nine or ten chapters of Genejis from the 
literature of Egypt: ftill lefs can the adaman- 
tine pillars of our Chrijiian faith be moved by 
the refult of any debates on the comparative 
antiquity of the Hindus and Egyp iansj or of 
any inquiries into the Indian Theology. Very 
refpeftable natives haye afl'ured me, that one 
or two miflionaries have been abfurd enough, 
in their zeal for the converfion of the Gcntile^^ 
to urge, ** that the Hindus were even now al- 
*' moft Chrijiians^ becaufc their Brahma\ 
f' Vishnu, and Mahe'sa, were no other than 
f^ the Chrijiian Trinity ;" a fentence in which 
we can only doubt whether foUy, ignorance, 
or impiety predominates. The three powers: 
Crea ive, Prefervative^ and DeJiruSlive^ which 
fhe Hindus exprefs by the triliter^l word OM^ 
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were grofsly afcribed by the firft idolaters to 
the heatyjightj ^nd Jlame of their, miftaken 
divinity the Sun ; and their wifer fucceffors ia 
the Eaft, who perceived that the Sun was only 
a created thing, applied thofe powers to its 
creator; but the Indian Triad, and that of 
Plato, which he calls the Supreme Good, the 
Reafon, and the Soul, are infinitely removed 
from the holinefs and fublimity of the dodtrinc 
which pious Chrijiians have deduced from tekts 
in the Gofpel, though other Chrijiians^ as pious, 
openly profefs their dillent from them. Each 
feft muft be juftified by its own feith and good 
intentions : this only I mean to inculcate, that 
the tenet of our Church cannot without pro- 
fanenefs be compared with that of the Hindus^ 
which has only an apparent refemblance to it-, 
but a very different meaning. One lingular 
faft, however, muft not be fufFered to pafs 
unnoticed. That the name of Crishna, and 
the general outline of his ftory, were long an- 
terior to the birth of our Saviour, and proba- 
bly to the time of Homer, we know very cer- 
tainly ; yet the celebrated poem entitled Bhd'- 
gov at ^ which contains a prolix account of his 
life, is filled with narratives of a moft extras 
^ordinary kind, but ftrangely variegated and if>- 
termixed with poetical decorations : the incar- 
nate deity of the Sanfcrit romance was cradled, 
as it informs us, among Herdftnen^ but it adds, 
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that he was educated among them, and paffed 
his youth in playing with a party of milkmaids i 
a tyrant, at the time of his birth, ordered all 
new-born rhales to be flain ; yet this wonderful 
babe was preferVed by biting the breaft inftead 
of fucking the poifoncd nipple of a nurfe com- 
miffioned to kill him ; he performed amazing^ 
but ridiculous, miracles in his infancy, and, at 
the age of feveri years, held up a mountain ofl 
thfe tip of his httle fiiigef t he faved multitudes 
partly by his arms and partly by his miraculous 
powers ; he raifed the dead by defcending for 
that purpofe to the loweft regions ; he was the 
meekeft and beft-tempered of beings^ wafhed 
the feet of the Bfahmans^ and preached very 
nobly, indeed, and fublimely, but always in 
their favour ; he was pure and chafte in reality, 
but exhibited an appearance of e^cceflive liber- 
tinifm^ and had wives or miftrefles too numC- 
rous to be counted ; laftly, he was benevolem: 
and tender, yet fomented and conduced a ter- 
rible wapr. This motley ftory miift induce a*i 
opinion that the fpurious Gofpels, which 
abounded in the firft age of Chrtjitantty ^ had 
been brought to Indian and the wildeft parts of 
them repeated to the Hindus y who ingrafted 
them on the old fable of Ce'sava, the Apollo 
of Greece. 

As to the general cxtcnfion of our pure faith 
in Uindujian^ there are at prefeat many fad ob- 
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ftacles to it. The Mufelmans are already a fort 
of heterodox Chrijlians ; they are Cbrijitans^ if 
Locke reafons juftly, becaufe they firmly be-* 
lieve the immaculate conception, divine cha- 
rafter, and miracles of the Messiah ; but they 
are heterodox in denying vehemently his cha- 
rafter of Son, and his equality, as God, w'lxh 
the Father, of whofe unity and attributes they 
entertain and exprefs the raoft awful ideas ; 
while they confider our doftrine as perfedl blaf- 
phemy, and infift that our copies of the Scrip- 
tures have been corrupted both by Jews and 
Chrijlians. It will be inexpreffibly difficult to 
undeceive them, and fcarce poflible to diminifli 
their veneration for Mohammed and Ali, who 
were both very extraordinary men, and the fe- 
cond a man of unexceptionable morajs : the 
Koran (hiues, indeed, with a borrowed light, 
fince moft of its beauties are taken from our 
Scriptures ; but it has great beauties, and the 
Mufeimans will not be convinced that they were 
borrowed. The Hindus^ on the other hand, 
would readily admit the truth of the Gofpel ; 
but they contend, that it is perfe<9:ly confiftent 
with their Sdjiras : the Deity, they fay, has 
appeared innumerable times, in many parts of 
this world and of all worlds, for the falvation 
of his creatures ; and though we adore him ia 
one appearance, and they in others, yet we 
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adore, they fay, the fame God, to whom our 
feveral worfhips, though different in form, are 
equally acceptable, if they be (incere in fub- 
fiance. We may aflbre ourfelves, that neither 
Mufelmans nor Hindus will ever be converted 
by any miflion from the Church of Rome^ or 
from any other Church ; and the only human 
mode,, perhaps, of caufing fo great a revolu- 
tion will be to tranflate into Sanjait and Per^ 
Jian fuch chapters of the Prophets, particularly 
of Isaiah, as are indifputably Evangelical, to- 
gether with one of the Gofpels, and a plain 
prefatory difcourfe containing full evidence of 
the very diftant ages, in which the prediftions 
themfelves, and the hiftory of the divine per- 
fon predifted, were feverally made public ; and 
then quietly to difperfe the work among the 
well-educated natives ; with whom if in due 
time it failed of producing very faJutary fruit 
by its natural influence, we could only lament 
more than ever the firength of prejudice and the 
weaknefs of unaflifled reafon. 
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LITERATURE Of ASIA. 

tekiNG THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
b£LIV£R£D TO THE SOCIETY FEB, 1 785. 



GENTLEMEN, 

IF the Deity of the Hindus ^ by whom all 
their juft irequefts are believed to be granted 
With Angular indulgence, h^d propofed laft 
tear t6 gratify my warmeft wiflies^ I could 
nave defired nothing more ardently than the 
fuccefs df your inftitution ; becaufet can defire 
nothing in preference to the general good, 
which youi" plan feems calculated to promote^ 
by bringing tb light many ufeful and interefting 
tra£ls, which, being too Ihort for feparate 
j^ublication, might lie many years concealed, 
or, perhaps, irrecoverably perifli : niy wiflies 
are accomplifhed, without an invocation to 
Ca'madhe'nu; and your Society, having al^ 
ready pafled its infant ilate, is advancing to 
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maturity with every mark of a healthy and ro- 
buft conftitution. When I rcflefit, indeed, on 
the variety of fubjefts, which have been dif- 
cufled before you, concerning the hiftory, laws» 
manners, arts, and antiquities of Afia^ I am 
unable to decide whether my pleafure or my 
furprife be the greater; for I will not dif- 
femble, that your pfogrefs has far exceeded my 
expeflations : and though we muft ferioufly de- 
plore the lofs of thofe excellent men, who have 
lately departed from this capital, yet there is a 
profpeft ftill of large contributions to your 
flock of JJiafick learning, which, I am per- 
fuaded, will continually increafe. My late 
journey to Benares has enabled me to aflure 
you, that many of your members, who refidc 
at a diftance, employ a part of their leifure in 
preparing additions to your archives ; and,^ 
unlefs I arm too fanguine, you will (bon receivtf 
light from them on feveral topicks entirely new 
in the republic of letters. 

It was principally with a defign to open 
iburces of fuch information, that I long haci 
meditated an expedition up the Ganges during 
the fufpenfion of my bufinefs ; but, although I 
had the (atisfaftion of vifiting two ancient feata 
of Hindu fuperftition and literature,, yet, ill* 
nefs having detained me a confiderable time in 
the way, it was not in my power to continue 
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in them long enough to purfue my inquiries j 
and I left them, as ^Enehs is feigned to have 
left the Ihades, when his guide made him re- 
CoUcift f he fwift flight of irrevocable tifney with 
ia curiofity raifed to the height, and a regret 
hot eafy to be defcribed. 
, Whoever travels in Afia^ efpecially if he 
be converfant with the literature of the coun- 
tries through which he pafles, muft naturally 
remark the fuperiority oi European talents : the 
bbfervation, indeed, is at leaft as old as Alex- 
ander ; and though we cannot agree with 
the fage preceptor of that ambitious Prince, 
that " the Jjtaticks are born to be flaves,*' yet 
the Athenian poet feems perfedlly in the right, 
when he reprefents Europe as ?i fovereign Prin- 
xefs^ and Afia as her Handmaid: but if the 
miflrefs be tranfcendantly majeftick, it cannot 
be denied that the attendant has many beauties, 
and fbme advantages peculiar to herfelf. The 
ancients were accjuftomed to pronounce pane^ 
gyricks on their own countrymen at the expence 
of all other nations, with a political view, per- 
haps, of ftimulating them by praife, and ex- 
citing them to ftill greater exertions ; but fuch 
arts are here unneceflary ; nor would they, in- 
deed, become a Society who feek nothing but 
truth unadorned by rhetorick ; and although 
we muft be confcious of our fuperior advance- 
ment in all kinds of ufeful knowledge, yet we 

G 2 • ought 
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ought not therefore to contemn the people o( 
AJia^ from whofe refearches into nature, works 
of art, and inventions of fancy, many valu- 
able hints may be derived for our own improve- 
ment and advantage. If that, indeed, were 
not the principal objeft of your inftitution, little 
elfe could arife from it but the mere gratifica- 
tion of curio fity ; and I ihould not receive io 
much delight from the humble Ihare which 
you have allowed me to take in promoting it. 

To form an exaft parallel between the works 
and aftions of the Weftern and Eaftern worlds, 
would require a tra6t of no inconfiderable 
length ; but we may decide on the whole, that 
reafcn and tafte are the grand prerogatives of 
European minds, while the jljiatkks have 
Ibared to loftier heights in the fphere of ima- 
gination. The civil hiftory of their vaft em- 
pires, and of India in particular, muft be 
highly interefting to our common country; 
but we have a ftill nearer intereft in knowing 
all former modes of ruling thefe inejlimable pro-^ 
vinces^ on the profperity of which fb much of 
our national welfare, and individual benefit, 
feems to depend. A minute ^^o^r^^^W know- 
ledge, not only of Bengal and Bahar^ but, for 
evident rcafons, of ^// the kingdoms bordering on 
them^ is clofely connefted with an account of 
their many revolutions : but the natural pro- 
dudlions of thefe territories, efpecially in the 

vegetable 
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vegetable and mineral fyftems, are momentous 
cbjedls of refearch not only to an imperial j 
but, which is a charafter of equal dignity, a 
Commercial people. 

If Botany may be defer ibed by metaphors 
drawn from the fcience itfelf, we may juftly 
pronounce a minute acquaintance vj\x\i plants ^ 
their claffes^ orders^ kinds^ znd/pecieSj to be its 
jlawersj which can only produce fruit by an 
application of that knowledge to the purpofes 
of life, particularly to diet^ by which difeafes 
may be avoided, and to medicine^ by which 
they may be ren^edied : for the improvement 
of the laft mentioned art, than which none 
furely can be more beneficial to mankind, the 
virtues of minerals alio Ihould be accurately 
known. So highly has medical Ikill been prized 
by the zxizitnt Indians ^ that one of the fourteen 
Jiftnasj or precious things^ which their Gods 
ztc believed to have produced by churning the 
ocean with the mountain Mandara^ was a 
karncd phyjician. What their old books con- 
tain on this fubjeft we ought certainly to dif- 
cover, and that without lofs of time ; left the 
venerable but abftrufe language in which they 
arc compofed, fhould ceafe to be perfectly in- 
telligible, even to the beft educated natives, 
through a want of powerful invitation to ftudy it. 
Bernier, whowas himfelf of the Faculty, men- 
tions approved medical books in Sanfcrit^ and 
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cites a few aphorifms, which appear judicio\i$ 
and rational ; but we can expe<3: nothing fo im- 
portant from the works of Hindu or Mufelman^ 
phyiicians, as the knowledge, which experience 
muft have given them, oi Jimple medicines. I 
have feen an Indian prefcriptioh of fifty-four^ 
and another o( fixty-fix^ ingredients ; biit fucl^ 
compofitions are always to be fufpefted, fince 
the efFe£t of one ingredient may deftroy that of 
another ; and it were better to find certain ac- 
counts of a fingle leaf or berry, than to be ac- 
quainted with the moft elaborate compounds, 
unlefs they too have been proved by a multi- 
tude of fuccefsful experiments. The noble 
deobftruent oil, extrafted from the ErandanMt^ 
the wJhole family of Balfatni, the incompa- 
rable ftomachick root from Columbo^ the fine 
aftringent ridiculoufly called Japan earth, but 
in truth produced by the decoftion of an In^ 
dian plant, have long been ufed in ^fia ; and 
who can foretel what glorious difcoveries of 
other oils, roots, and falutary juices, may be 
made by your Society ? If it be doubtful 
whether the Peruvian bar^c be always effica- 
cious in this country, its place may, perhaps, 
be fupplied by fome indigenous vegetable equally 
antifeptick,* and more congenial to the climate. 
Whether any treatifeson Agriculture have been 
vritten by experienced natives of thefe pro- 
vinces. 
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flnces, I am not yet informed ; but lince the 
court of Spain expeft to find ufeful remarks iu 
an jlrabick traft preferved in the Efcurial^ on 
the cultivation of land in that kingdom^ we ftiould 
inquire for fimilar compofitions, and examine 
the contents of fuch as we can procure. 

The fublime Icienceof Chymiftry, which I 
was on the point of calling divine j rauft be 
added, as a key to the richeft treafuries of na- 
ture ; and it is impoffible to forefce how greatly 
it may improve ovlx manuf azures , efpeciallyif it 
can fix thofe brilliant dyes^ which want nothing 
of perfeft beauty but a longer continuance of 
their fplendour ; or how far it may lead to new 
methods of fluxing and compounding metals^ 
which the Indians^ as well as the Chinefe^ arc 
thought to have prailifed in higher perfedion 
jthan ourfelves. 

In thofe elegant arts which are called Jine 
3nd liberal^ though of lef$ general utility than 
the labours of the mechanic, it is really won- 
derful how much a fingle nation has excelled 
the whole world : I mean the ancient Qreeks^ 
whofe Sculpture^ of which we have exquifite 
remains both on gems and in marble, no mo- 
dern tool can equal ; whofe ArchiteSivre we 
pan only imitate at a fervilc diftance, but are 
pnable to make one addition to it, without de- 
ftroying its graceful fiiWpUcity ; whofe Poetry 
^ill delights w in youth, ar|d ^mufes us at a 
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matureragc ; and of whoft Painting and Mujick 
we have the concurrent relations of fo many 
grave authors, that it would be ftrange incre-? 
dulity to doubt their excellence. FainAng^ as aa 
art belonging to the powers of the imagination, 
or what is commonly called GeniuSy appears to 
be yet in its infancy among the people of the 
Eaft ; but the Hindu fyftem ofmujich has, I be- 
lieve, been formed on truer principles than our 
own ; and all the Ikill of the native compofers 
isdirefted to the great objedl of their art, the. 
natural exprejjton oj Jirong paj/ions, to which 
fHelodyy indeed, is often facrificed ; though feme 
of their tunes are pleafing even to an Eiiropeam 
car. Nearly the fame may be tryly aflerted of 
the Arabian or Perjian fyftem ; and, by a cor* 
red explanation of the beft books on that fub- 
jeft, ipuch of the old Grecian theory may pro- 
bably be recovered. 

The poetical works of the Arabs and Per^ 
JianSy which differ furprifingly in their ftylc 
and form, are here pretty generally known ; 
and though t^ftes, concerning v/hich there can 
be no difputing, are divided in regard to their 
merit, yet we may fafely fay of them, what 
Abulfa:Jl, pronounces of the Mahabhdrat^ 
that, " although they abound with extravagant 
** images ^nd defcriptions, they are in the 
" higheft degree entertaining and inftruc- 

^* tive.'^ 
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ff tive.'* Poets of the greateft genius, PiKDAR, 
^scHYLus, Dante, Petrarca, . Shake- 
speare, Spenser 9 have moft abounded in 
images not far from the brink of abfurdity ; 
but if their luxuriant fancies, or thofe of 
Abulola, Firixausi, Niza'mi, were pruned 
away at the hazard of their ftreiigth and ma- 
jefty, we fhould lofe many pleafurcs by the 
amputation. If we may form a juft opinion of 
the Sanfcrit poetry from the fpecimens already 
exhibited, (though we can only judge perfeftly 
by coqfulting the originals), we cannot but 
thirft for the whole work pf Vya^sa, with 
which a member of our Society, whofe pre- 
fence deters me from frying more of him, will 
in due time gratify the public. The poetry of 
Mathuriy which is the ParnaJJian land of the 
Hindus J has a fofter and lefs elevated ftrain \ 
but, lince the inhabitants of the diftrifts near 
Jigra^ and principally of the Duab^ are faid 
tofurpafs all other Indiatts in eloquence, and to 
^ave compofed many agreeable tales and love- 
fbi^gs, which aj-e ftill extant, the Bdjha^ or 
vernacular idiortf of Frajaj in which they arc 
written, (hould not be neglefted. No fpeci- 
mens of getm'me Oratory can be expe£bed frona 
nations, among whom the form of government 
precludes evci^ tl^e idea of popular eloquence \ 

but 
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(wt the art of writiijg, in elegant and modulated 
periods, has been cultivated in Afia from the 
fftrlieft ages : the Veddfs^ as well a§ the Alkoran^ 
?re writteQ in meafured profe ; and the compo^ 
iition? of IsocRATES are not more highly po-i 
lifhed than thofe of the beft Arabian and Perjia^ 
|^uchpr$. 

Of the Hindis and Mufelman architedurc 
there are yet many noble remains in Bahar^ 
pnd fome in the vicinity of Malda ; nor am I 
unwilling to believe, that even thofe ruins, of 
which you will, I trufl-, be prefented with 
porredt delineations, may furnifh our own ar-| 
chiteds vjrith new ideas of beauty and fub-? 
Jimity. 

Permit me now to add a few words on th^ 
SgienceSf properly fo named y m which it muft 
be admitted, that the Ajiattcks^ if compare4 
with our Weftern nations, are mere children • 
One of the moft fagacious men in this age, 
who continues, I hope, to improve and adorn 
it, Samuel Johnson, remarked in my hear- 
ing, that ^* if Newton had flouriflied iri 
** ancient Greece,^ he would hav© been wcr- 
** ihipped as a diyinity ;*' how zealoufly therx 
would he be adored in Hindu/Ian^ if bis in- 
comparable writings could be read and compre- 
hended by the Pandits of Cafhmir or Benares I 
I have feen a mathematical book in Sanfcrtt of 

^hci 
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the higheft antiquity ; but fooii perceived frott^ 
the diagrams, that it contained only (inqple cle* 
pents ; there may, indeed, have been, in the 
favourable atmofphere qf yf^, fonie dUigent 
obfervers of the celeftial bodies, and fuch ob^ 
fcrvations as are recorded, (hould indifputably 
be made publick ; but let us fiot expeft any new 
piethockj or the analyfis of new curves j fron^ 
the geometricians of Iran^ Turki/ian^ or Indian 
pould the works of Archimedes, the Newp^ 
TQN of Siciiy^ be reftored to their genuine 
purity by the help of Arabic k verfions, we 
might then have reafon to triumph on the 
fuccefs of our fcientifical inquiries ; or could 
the fucceffive improvements and various rules 
of Algebra be traced through Arabian channels, 
fo which Cakdan boafted that he had accefs, 
the modern Hiftory oi Mathematicks would re- 
ceive confiderable illuftration. 

The Jurifprudence of the Hindus and MU" 
Jelmans will produce more immediate advan- 
tage ; and if fome ftandard law traSls were 
accurately tranflated from the Sanfcrit and 
Arabicky we might hope in time to fee fo com- 
plete a Digeft of Indian Laws, that all difputes 
among the natives might be decided with- 
out uncertainty^ which is in truth a difgrace, 
though fatirically called a glory ^ to the fo- 
rcnfick fcience. 

All 
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All thefc objefts of inquiry muft appear ta 
you. Gentlemen, in fb ftrong a light, that bare 
intimations of them will be fufficient ; nor is 
it neceflary to make uf? of emulation as an in-p 
jccntive to an ardent purfuit of them : yet I 
/cannot forbear exprcffing a wifli, that the ac- 
jtivity of the French in the fame purfuits may 
Bot be fuperior to ours, and that the refearches 
of M. SoNNERAT, whom the court of Fer^ 
Jailles employed for feven years in ' thefe cli- 
mates, merely to colleft fuch materials as we 
are feeking, may kindle, jnftead of abating, 
our own curiofity and j&eal. If you afient, as 
J flatter myfelf you do, to thefe opinions, you 
will alfo concur in promoting the objedt of 
them ; and a few ideas having presented them-^ 
:(elves to my mind, I prefume to lay them be- 
fore you, with an entire fubmiffion to your 
judgment. 

Np contributions, except thofe of the literary 
kind, will be requifite for the fupport of the 
Society; but if each of us were occafionally 
to contribute a uiccinft defcription of fuch ma- 
nufcripts as he had perufed or infpedted, with 
their dates and the names of their owners, and 
to propofe for folution fuch queftions as had oc- 
(jurred to him concerni'^g^^//V>6 Art, Science, 
knd Hiftory, natural or ciyjl, we fhould poffefs 
without labour, and almoft by imperceptible 

degrees. 
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degrees, a fuller catalogue of Oriental {)ooks 
than has hitherto been exhibited, and our cor-^ 
refpondents would be apprifed of thofe points, 
to which we chiefly direct our inveftigations^ 
Much may, I am confident, be expected from, 
the comxnunicztions of /earned natives y whether 
lawyers, phyficians, or private fcholars, who 
would eagerly, on the firft invitation, fend us 
their Mekamat and Rifalahs on a variety of 
fubjeds ; fbme for the fake of advancing ge- 
neral knowledge, but moft of them from a 
defire, neither uncommon nor unreafonable, 
of attradling notice, and recommending them- 
felves to favour. With a view to avail our- 
felves of this difpofition, and to bring their 
latent fcience under our infpedtion, it might 
be advifeable to print and circulate a fhort me- 
morial, in Perjian and Hindis fetting forth, in a 
flyle accommodated to their own habits and pre- 
judices, the defign of our inftitution ; nor would 
it be impoflible hereafter to give a medal an- 
nually, with infcriptions, in Perjian on one 
fide, and on the reverie in Sanfcrit^ as the 
prize of merit, to the writer of the beft eflay 
or diflertation. To inftru£l others is the pre- 
fcribed duty of learned Brahmans^ and, if they 
be men of fubftance, without reward ; but 
they would all be flattered with an honorary 
mark of difl:indion ; and the Mahomedans have 

not 
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hot only the permifSoti, but the pofitive corh^ 
rhand, 6f their law-giver, to fearch f6r learnt 
ing evdn in tBe i^entbteji parts of the globe. \i 
ij?ere fuperlluous to fuggeft, with how much 
iSorPeftnefs and facility their compofitionS 
hiight be tranflated for our ufe, fince theif 
languages are novtr riiore generally and perfeftiy 
toriddt'ftood than they have ever been by zxvf 
Hatiort of Europi^i. 
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tt.llJG THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
* DELlVERfeD To THE SoClETY FEBi 2, 1 786. 



OF all the works which have been publiflied 
in our own age, or, perhaps, in any othcr^ 
on the Hiftory of the Ancient World, and thejirji^ 
population of this habitable globe j that of Mr# 
Jacob Bryant, whom I name with reverence, 
and afFedtion, has the beft claim to the praife of 
deep erudition ingenioufly applied, and new 
theories happily illuftrated by an aflemblage of 
numberlefs converging rays from a moft exten*^ 
five circumference: it falls, neverthelefs, as 
every human work muft fall, fliort of pcir* 
feftion ; and the leafl: fatisfadtory part of it 
feems to be that which relates to the deri- 
vation of words from Afiatick languages. Ety- 
mology h^s, no doubt) fbme ufe in hiftorical 
rcfearches ; but it is a medium of proof fo very 
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fallacious, that, where it elucidates one faf!:^ 
it obfcureS a thoul'and, and niore frequently 
borders on the ridiculous than leads to any 
(olid conclufion : it rarely carries with it any 
internai povvcr of conViaiori from a refemblanccf 
of founds or fimilarity of letters ; yet oftenj 
where it is wholly unaffifttd by thofe advan- 
tages, it may be indifpiitably proved hy extrin/tck 
evidence. We know ci pofieriorij that both 
Jitz arid hljo^ by the nature of two feveral 
dialeflEs, are derived from Jillusi that uncle 
comes from avtis^ and Jiranger from extra 5 
that jour is deducible, through the licdiart) 
from dies ; and rq/Jignol from lufcinia^ or the? 
Jinger In groves ; that fciuro^ kurtuil^ ancf 
fquirrely are compounded of two* Greek words 
ddfcfiptive of the animal ; which etymologies, 
though they could not have bfeeri denionftrated 
i priori y might fervc to confirm, if any fucK- 
confirmation were ncceffary, the proofs of a 
connexion between the mertibfer^ of one great 
Empire ; but, wheti we derive o\ir hanger ^ or 
Jhort pendent /word, from the Perjian^ becaufe* 
ignorant travellers thus mis-fpell the word 
khanjafy which in truth means a difl^erent wea- 
pon, or fandal-wood from the Greeks becaufe 
we fuppofe that fandats werd fometimes made 
of it, we gain no ground in proving the affinity 
of nations, and only weaken arguments, which 

might 
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might otherwife be firmly fupported. That 
Cu's then, or, as it certainly is written in one 
ancient dialeft, Cu'^t, and in others, probably, 
Ca's, enters into the compofition of many pro- 
per names, we may very reafonably believe ; 
and that Alge%tras takes its name from the 
Arabick word for an ijlandy cannot be doubted : 
but when we are told from Europe^ that 
places and provinces in India were clearly de- 
nominated from thofe words, we cannot but 
obferve, in the firft inftance, that the town, 
in which we now are aflembled, is properly 
written and pronounced Calicatci ; that both 
Cdta and Cut unqueftionably mean places of 
Jirengthy of, in general, any inclofures; and 
that Gujarat is at leaft as remote from Jezirab 
m found as it is in fituation. 

Another exception (and a third could 
hardly be difcovered by any candid criticifm) to 
xYicAnalyfs of Ancient Mythology^ is, that the 
method of reafoning and arrangement of to- 
picks adopted in that learned work are not quite 
agreeable to the title, but almoft wholly fyn-^ 
thetical; and, though fynthejis may be the 
better mode in pure fcience, where the prin- 
ciples are undeniable, yet it feems lefs calcu- 
lated to give complete fatisfaftion in hiforicai 
difquifitions, where every poftulatum will per- - 
haps be refufed, and every definition contro- 

H verted : 
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verted : this may feetn a flight objeftion, but 
the fubjed is in itfelf fo interefting, and the 
full conviftion of all reafonable men fo de- 
(irable, that it may not be loft labour to difcufs 
the fame or a (imilar theory in a method purely 
analytical ; and, after beginning with fa<9:s of 
general notoriety or undifputed evidence, to in- 
vcftigate fuch truths as are at firft unknown or 
very imperfc£Uy difcerned. 

Tnzfive principal nations, who have in dif- 
ferent ages divided among themfelves, as a kind 
of inheritance, the vaft continent of ^yia^ with 
the many iflands depending on it, are the In* 
diansj the Chinefe^ the Tartars^ the Arabs y and 
the Perfians : who they feverally were, whence 
and when they came, where they now arc 
fettled, and what advantage a more perfect 
knowledge of them all may bring to our £j/- 
ropean world, will be fliewn, I truft, in Jive 
diftin£l eflays ; the laft of which will demon- 
ftrate the connexion or diverfity between them, 
and folve the great problem, whether they had 
any common origin, and whether that origin 
was the fame which we generally afcribe to 
them. 

1 BEGIN with India^ notbccaufel find reafbn 
to believe it the true centre of population or of 
kno>yledge, but, becaufe it is the country 
which we now inhabit, and from which we 

may 
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faiay beft fuirvey the regions around us ; as, in 
Jx)puUt language, we fpeak of the r^g*fun, 
and of his progrefs tbroUgh the Zodiaci, al- 
though it had long ago been intiagined, and is 
how d^nlohftrated, that he is himfelf the centre 
bf our planetary fyftem* Let me here prc- 
mife, that, in all thele inquiries concerning 
the hiftdry of InJia^ I ihall cbrtfine my re- 
iearches downwards to th6 Mohammedan con- 
quefts at the begihning of the etevenib century, 
but extend theim Upwards, as high as poflible, 
to the e^rlieft Authentic records of the human 
fpccies. 

InoiA then, on its moA enlirgfed fcale, in 
Which the ancients appear to have underftood 
it, comprifes an area of near fottj^ degrees on 
each fide, including a fpace almoft as large 
as all Euf^ope; being divided on the weft 
from Per^a by the Arachofian mountains, li- 
mited on the eaft by the Chirteje part of the 
farther peninfula, confined on the north by the 
wilds of 7artaryy and extending to the fbuth 
as far as the ifles of Java. This trapezium^ 
therefore, comprehends the ftupendous hills of 
Poty id or Tibet ^ the beautiful valley of Cajbrnr^ 
and all the domains of the old Indofcythians^ 
the countries of Nepal and Bmihntj C&mrilp or 
Afam^ together with Siam^ Aoa^ Racan^ and 
the bordering kingdoms, as far as the China of 

Hz the 
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the Hindus or Sm of the Arahtan Geographers ; 
not to rhdntion the whole weftern peninfula 
with the celebrated ifland of Sinhala^ or L,ion^ 
like men, at its fouthern extremity. By India, 
in fhort, I mean that whole extent of country 
in which the primitive religion and languages of 
the Hindus prevail at this day with more or lefs 
of -their ancient purity, and in which the Nd^ 
gan letters are ftill ufed with more or lefs de- 
viation from their original form. 

The Hindus themfelves believe their own 
country, to which they give the vain epithets 
oi Medhyamuy or Central^ and Punyabhumiy or 
the Land of Virtues^ to have been the portion of 
Bharat, one of nine brothers, whofc father 
had the dominion of the whole earth ; and they 
reprefent the mountains of Himalaya as lying 
to the north, and, to the weft, thofe of 
Vindhyay called alfo Vindian by the Greeks ; 
beyond which the Sindhu runs in feveral 
branches to the fea, and meets it nearly op- 
pofite to the point of Dwaraca, the celebrated 
feat of their Shepherd God : in the foutheafi 
they place the great river Saravatya ; by which 
they probably mean that o( Ava, called alfb 
Airdvati^ in part of its courfe, and giving 
perhaps its ancient name to the g\i\i oi Sahara. 
This domain of Bharat they confider as the 
middle of the Jambudw'ipa^ which the libetians 
alfo call the Land of Zambu ; and the appella- 
tion 
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tion is extremely remarkable ; for Jambu is the 
Sjaiffcrtt name of a delicate fruit called Jaman 
hy the Mufelmanu ^ud by us rofe-Appk ; ; but 
the largeft and richeft fort is named Amrita, 
or Immortal'; and the Mythologifts of Tibet 
apply the fan^e word to a celeftial tree bearing 
ambrofial fruit ^ and adjoining to four vaft rocks, 
from which as n^any facred rivers derive their 
feveral ftreams. 

The inhabitants of this extenfive tra^S: are^ 
defcribed by Mr, Lori> with great exa<9:nefs, 
and with a pifturefque elegance peculiar to our 
ancient language : *^ A people,*^ fays he, ''pre-- 
** fented themfelves to, mine eyes, clothed in 
** linen garments fomewhat low defcending, 
of a gefture and garb, as I may fay, maid- 
enly, and well nigh effeminate^ of a coun^^ 
tcnance (hy and fomewhat eftranged, yet 
fmiling out a glozedand baftiful familiarity.'* 
Air. Or ME, the Hiftorian of Indian who unites 
an exquifite tafte for every fine art with an ac- 
curate knowledge of Ajiatick manner sr, ob^- 
ferves, in his eliegaut preliminary Diflertaiion, 
that this *' country has been inhabited* from 
*^ the earlieft antiquity by a people, who have 
*' no refemblance, either in their figure or 
manners, with any of the nations contiguous 
to them ;" and that, " although conque|t)rs 
^' b^iVe eftabliftied themfelves at difFprjent tinje$ 
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** in different parts of India^ yet the orighia| 
inhabitants have loft very little of their ori- 
ginal charafter.'* The ancients, in fa£l, give 
a defcription of them, which cur early trayeK 
lers confirmed, and our own perfonal know-r 
ledge of them nearly verifies ; as you wiU per-? 
ceive from a paflage in the Geographical Poeit^ 
of DioNYSius, which the Analyft of Ancien^ 
Mythology has tranflated >vith great fpirit : 

<* To th* eaft a lovely country wide extends, 
** India, whofe borders the wide ocean bounds; 
<^ On this the fun, new rifing from the main, 
*^ Smiles pleas'd, and (beds his early orient beams. 
*^ Th' inhabitants are fwart, and in their looks 
*^ Betray the tint$ of the dark hyacinth. 
** Various their funflions j fome the rock explore^ 
^* And from the mine rxtrafl: the latcuit gold ; 
** Some labour at the woof v, ith cunning (kill, 
<* And manufefture Unen ; others fhape 
" And poJtifh iv*rf with the niceft care ; 
** Many retire to rivers fhoal, and plunge 
*' To fcek the beryl flaming in its bed, 
** Or glittering diamond. Oft the jafper's found 
** Green^^ but diaphanous ; the topaz too, 
*< Of ray fercne and pleafmg ; laft of all, 
** The loyely ame^yft, in which combine 
f* All the mild (hades of purple. The rich foil^ 
" Wafli'd by a thoufand river*!, from all fides 
•* Pours on the natives wealth without control. 

Thkie lources of wealth are ftill abundant^ 
cvtn «ftcr i(b many revolutictot and conqucfts ; 

in 
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in their manufaftures of cotton they ftill fur- 
pafs all the world ; and their features have, nmoft 
probably, remained unaltered fince the time of 
DioNTsius ; nor can we reafbnably doubt, 
how degenerate and aba fed fbever the Hindus 
may now appear, that in fome early age they 
were fplendid in arts and arms, happy in go- 
vernment, .wife in legiflation, and eminent in 
various knowledge : but, fince their civil his- 
tory beyond the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury from the prefent time is involved in a 
cloud of fables, we feem to poflefs only four 
general media cf fatisfying our curiofity con- 
cerning it; namely, firft, thtw Languages znA 
Letters ; fecondly, their Pbilofophy and Reli^ 
gion ; thirdly, the adtual remains of their old 
Sculpture ^nd jircbiteSiitre ; and fourthly, the 
written memorials of their Sciences and jirts. 

I. It is much to be lamented, that neither 
the Greeks who attended Alexander into 
Indiaj nor thofe who were long conftefted with 
it uqder the Ba5lrian Princes, have left us any 
jneans of Icnowing with accuracy, what ver- 
nacular languages they found on their arrival in 
this Empire, The Mohammedans^ we know, 
beard the people of proper Hindujfany or India 
on a limited (bale, fpeaking a Bhajba^ or living 
tongue, of a very finguUr conftruftion, the 
pureft dialed of which was current in the 
^ H 4 dl&^vQo^ 
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diftrids round ^gra, and chiefly on the poetical 
ground of Mafburd ; and this is commonly 
called the idiom of Vraja. Five words in fix, 
perhaps, of this language were derived from 
the Sanfcritf in which books of rehgion and 
fcience were compofed, and which appears to 
have been formed by an exquifite grammatical 
arrangement^ as the name itfelf implies, from 
fome unpoliflied idiom ; but the bafis of the 
Hlndujlarii^ particularly the inflexions and re- 
gimen of verbs, differed as widely from both 
thofe tongues, as Arahick differs from Perjian^ 
or German from Greek. Now the general efFe6t 
of conqueft is to leave the current language of 
the conquered people unchanged, or very little 
altered, in its ground- work, but to blend with 
it a confiderable number of exotick names both 
for things and for anions ; as it has happened 
in every country, that 1 can recolleft, where 
the Conquerors have not preferved their own 
tongue unmixed with that of the natives, like 
the "Turks in Greece^ and the Saxons in Britain ; 
aiid this analogy might induce us to believe, 
that the pure Mindly whether of Tartarian or 
Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper India^ 
into which the Sanfcrit was introduced by con- 
querors from other kingdoms in fome very re- 
mote age ; for we cannot doubt that the lan-^. 
guage of the Fedas was ufed in the great extejit 

of 
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of country which has before been delineated, 
as long as the religion of Brahmci has prevailed 

in it. 

The Sanfcrit language, whatever be its anti- 
quity, is of a wonderful ftrudure ; more per- 
feft than the Greeks more copious than the 
Latin J and more exquifitely refined than either, 
yet bearing to both of them a ftronger affinity, 
both in the roots of verbs and in the forms of 
grammar, than could poffibly have been pro- 
duced by accident ; fo ftrong indeed, that no 
philologer could examine them all three, without 
believing them to have fprung from Ibme com-f 
mon fource, which, perhaps, no longer exifts : 
there is a limilar realbn, though not quite fo 
forcible, for fuppofing that both the Got hick and 
the Celtic k^ though blended with a very dif- 
ferent idiom, had the fame origin with the 
Sanfcrit ; and the old Perfian might be added to 
the fame family, if this were the place for 
difcufling any queflion concerning the anti- 
quities of Perjia. 

The charaSlerSy in which the languages of 
India were originally written, are called Nagarij 
from Nagar^ a City, with the word Deva fome- 
times prefixed, becaufe they are believed to have 
been taught by the Divinity himfelf, who pre- 
fcribed the artificial order of them in a voice from 
Ijeaven. >> Tbefe letters, with no greater varia- 
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tion in their form by the change of ftraight linet 

to Curves, or conver&lyy than the Ctf/ici alphabet 

has received irj its wa,y to InJra^ are ftill adoptecl 

Jn more than f wenty kingdoms and ftates, from 

the bordjBrs pf C^gar and Khoim^ to BJima^s 

l^ridge, ar^d frpm the Sindhu to the river of 

Siam\ nor can I help believing^ although the 

polifhed J^nd ejegant D^vanagari may Rpt be 

fo ancient: as the monumental characters in thd 

caverns of JarqfanSaj that the fquare CAoAt 

4aick letters, \x\ which moft Hebrew books ^re 

copied, were ofigin^Uy the fame, or derivc4 

from the fame prototype, both wi^h the Indian 

find Arabian characters : that the Phenician^ 

from which the Greek and Roman alphabefa 

were formed by various changes and inverfions, 

jiad a limilar origin, {here can be little doubt j 

and the infcrlptions at Camrah^ of which you 

now poflefs a moft accurate copy, feem to be 

compounded of Nagan and Eihiopick letters, 

which bear a clofe relation to each other, both 

in the mode cxi writing from the left hand, an4 

in the lingular manner of connecting the yowela 

with the confonants, Thefe remarks may fa-? 

vour an opinion entertained by many, that all 

Xh.^ i^ymhoh o( founds which at firft, probably, 

were only rude outlines of the different organs 

of fpcech, bad a common origin 2 the iymbots 

pf ideas now ufed in Chit^a and Japan^ an4 

formerly 
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formerly, perhaps, in Egypt and Mexico^ are 
quite of a diftinft nature ; but it is very re- 
piarkabje, that the order qf founds in the Chir 
pefe grio^mars correfponds nearly with that 
obferved in T/fe/, and hardly differs from that 
which the Hindus confider as the invention of 
jtheirOods, 

II. Or the Indian Religion and Philofophy, 
J fhall heire fay but little ; becaufe a full account 
of each would Require a feparate volume : it 
will be fufficient in this Diflertation to aflume, 
what might be proved beyond controverfy^ that 
we now live among the adorers of thofe very 
deities, who were worshipped under different 
pames in old Greece and Italy ^ and among the 
profeflbrs of thpfe philofophical tenets, which 
the lonick and Attick writers iUuftrated with all 
the beauties of their melodious language. On 
one hand we fee the trident of Neptune, the 
eagle of Jupiter, the fatyrs of Bacchus,^ 
0ie bow of Cupid, and the chariot of the 
$un ; on another we hear the cymbals of Rhea, 
the fongsof theMw/^x, and thepaftoral tales of 
Apollo Nomius, In more retired fcfenes, in 
groves, and in ieminaries of learning, we may 
perceive the Brahmans and the Sarmanes^ men-: 
dotied by Clemens, difputing in the forms of 
logick^ or dilcourfing on the vanity of humai\ 
enjoyments, on the immortality of the foul. 
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her emanation from the eternal mind, her dc-. 
bafen^ient, wanderings, and final union with 
her fource. The ^x philofophical fchools,, 
whofe principles are explained in the Der/ana 
Sajiray comprife all the metaphyficks of the old 
Academy^ the Stoa^ the Lyceum ; nor is. it pof- 
fible to read the Vidanta^ or the many fine com- 
pofitions in illuftration of it, without believing, 
that Pythagoras and Plato derived theii; 
fublime theories from the fame fountain with 
the lages of India. The Scythian and Hyper- 
borean doftrines and naythology may alfo be 
traced in every part of thefe eaftern regions ; 
nor can we doubt, that WoD or Oden, whofe 
religion, as the northern hiftorians admit, was 
introduced into Scandinavia by a foreign race, 
was the fame with Buddha, whofe rites were 
probably imported into India nearly at the fame 
time, though received much later by the Chi-^ 
nefcy who foften his name into FO'. 

This may be a proper place to afcertain an 
important point in the Chronology of the 
Hindus ;. for the priefts of Buddha left in TCibet 
and Cbina the precife epoch of his appearance, 
real or imagined, in this empire ; and their in*? 
formation, which had been. preferred in writing^ 
was compared by the G6r^/^« Miflionaries and 
fcholars with our own era. Couplet, Db 
GuiGNEs, GiORGi, and Bailly, differ a little 

in 
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in their accounts o( this epoch, but that of 
i^tuplet feeras the mofl: correft : on taking, how- 
ever, the medium of the four feveral dates, we 
may fix the time of Buddha, or the ninth great 
incarnation of Vishnu, in the year one tbou^ 
fand and fourteen before the birth of Christ, 
or two t houf and f even hundred and ninety -nine 
years ago. Now the CaJhmirianSj who boaft 
of his defcent in their kingdom, aflert that he 
appeared on earth about two centuries after 
Crishna, the Indian Apollo, who took fb 
decided a part in the war of the Mahdbharat ; 
and, if an Etymologlft were to fuppofe that 
the Athenians had embellifhed their poetical 
hiftory of Pandion's expuliion and the reftora- 
tion of -^GEUs wuth the Afiatick tale of the 
Pa'ndus and Yudhishth'ir, neither of which 
words they could have articulated, I (hould 
not haftily deride his conjefture : certain it is, 
that Pdndumandel is called by the Greeks the 
country of Pandion. We have therefore de* 
termined another interefting epoch, by fixing 
the age of Crishna near the three thoufandth 
year from the prefent time ; and as the three 
firft Avatars^ or defcents of Vishnu, relate iio 
lefs clearly to an Univerfal Deluge, in which 
eight perfons only were faved, than th^ fourth 
ztidiffth do to x\\t punijhment of impiety zxA the 
humiliation of the proudj we may for the pre- 

km 
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fent aiTuiiie, thit the fecond^ or Jlver^ age at 
the Hindus was fubfequeiit to the difperfiori 
from Babel •j fd that we kave only a dark in- 
tcrval of about a thou/and yc^ts^ which were 
co^ployed in the fettlemeht of nations^ thef 
foundation df ftates or empires^ and the culti- 
vation of cirii focietj. Thfe great incafnatcf 
Gfods of this iriterniediate age are bdth nanied 
Ra'mA, but with different epithets; onei of 
if^rhom bears a wonderful refemblance to the 
Indian Bacchus, and his wars are the fubjedli 
of feveral heroick poems. He is reprelented as 
a defcendant from Su^feVA, or the St/N^ as the 
hu&and of Si^ta^ and the foil of a princefs 
named Ca^'selya^* it is vefy remarkable, that 
the Peruvians^ whofe tncas boafted of the fame 
defcent, ftyled their greateft feftival KamdJitoa% 
whence we may fuppofe^ that South America 
was peopled by the fame race, who imported 
into the fartheft parts of AJia the rites and fa- 
bulous hiftory of Ra'mA. Thefe rites and this 
hiftory are extremely curious } arid although I 
cannot believe with Newton, that antient 
mythology was nothing but hiftorical truth ia 
a poetical drefs, nor, with Bacon, that it con- 
lifted folely of moral and metaphyfical allego- 
ries, nor, with Bryant, that all the heathen 
divinities are only different attributes and re- 
prefentations of the Sun or of deceafed proge- 
nitors, but conceive that the whole fyftem of 

religi- 
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religious fables role^ like the 'Nik^ from fede- 
ral diftindt fources, yet I cannot but agree, that 
one great fpring and fountain of all idolatry ia 
the four quarters of the globe, was the vene- 
ration paid by men to the vaft body of fire 
which " looks from his fole dominion like the 
*^ God of this world ;*' and another, the im^- 
moderate rcfpeft (hewn to the memory of pow»- 
erful or virtuous anceftors, efpccially the foun- 
ders of kingdoms, legiflators, and warriors, of 
whom the Sun or the Moon were wildly fup- 
poied to be the parents. 

IIL The remains of architecture and fculp-- 
ture in India ^ which I mention here as mere 
monuments of antiquity, not as fpecimens of 
ancient art, ieem to prove an early connection 
between this country and Africa: the pyra- 
mids of Egypt J the coloffal ftatues defcribed by 
Pausanias and others, the fphinx, and the 
Hermes Canis^ which laft bears a great refem- 
blance to the Varahavatdr^ or the incarnation 
of Vishnu in the form of a Boar^ indicate the 
ftyle and mythology of the fame indefatigable 
workmen who formed the vaft excavations of 
Canarah, the various temples and images of 
Buddha, and the idols which are continually 
dug up at Gay a J or in its vicinity. The let- 
ters on many of thofe monuments appear, as I 
have before intimated, partly of Indian^ and 

partly 
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partly of Ahyjjin:an or Ethiopickj origin ; and 
all thefe indubitcible fefts may induce no ill- 
grounded opinion, that Ethiopia and Hindujlan 
were peopled or colonized by the lame extra- 
ordinary race; in confirmation of which it 
may be added, that the mountaineers of Bengal 
and BaJjar can hardly be diftinguiflied in fbme 
of their features, particularly their lips and 
nofes, from the modern AbyJJinianSj whom the 
Arabs call the children of Cu'sh : and the an- 
tient Hindus J according to Strabo,* differed in 
nothing from the Africans but iii the ftraightnefs 
and fmoothnefs of their hair, while that of the 
others was crifp or woolly ; a difference proceed- 
ing chiefly, if not entirely^ from the refpeftivc 
humidity or drynefs of their atmofpheres : 
hence the people who received the Jirji light of 
the rijtng fun, according, to the limited know- 
ledge of the antients, are faid by Apuleius to 
be the Arii and Ethiopians^ by which he clearly 
meant certain nations of India ; where we fre- 
quently fee figures of Buddha with curled hair^ 
apparently defigned for a reprefentation of it in 
its natural flate. 

IV. It is unfortunate, that the Silpi Siijlray 
or ColleSiion of Treat if es on Arts and Manufac- 
tureSy which mufl have contained a trea- 
fure of ufeful information on dyeings paintings 
and metallur^yj has been fo long neglefted, 

that 
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^hat few, if any, traces of it are to be found; 
but the labours of the Indian loom and needle 
have been uniyerlally celebrated ; znd J!ne linen 
\% not improbably fuppofed to have been called 
Sindon, from the name of the river near which 
it was wrought in the higheft perfedion : the 
people of Colchis were alfo famed for this ma«- 
nufafture^ and the Egyptians yet more, as we 
learn from feveral paflages in fcripture, and par-« 
ticularly from a beautiful chapter in Ezekiel, 
containing the moft authentic delineation of 
antieiit commerce, of which Tyre had been die 
principal mart. Silk was imbricated immemo- 
rially by the Indians ^ though commonly af- 
cribed to the people of Serica or Tancut^ among 
\vhom probably the word Ser^ which the Greeks 
applied to ihcfilk^wornij lignified goldi a fenfe 
Which it now bears in Tiiet. That the Hindus 
were in early ages a commercial people, we have 
many reafons to believe ; and iii the firft of 
their facred la w-t rafts, which they fuppofe.to 
have been feveAled by Menu many millions of 
years ago, we find a curious pafl&ge on the 
legal ititereji of money, and the limited rate of 
it in different cafes, with an exception in re- 
jgard to adventures at fea ; an exception which 
the lenffe of mankind approves, and which com - 
taercc abfolutely requires, though it was not 
l)cfore the reign of Charles L that our own 

I jurif- 
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jurisprudence fully admitted it in fclpedl of 
maritime contracts. 

We are told by the Grecian writers, that the 
Indians were the wifcft of nations; and in 
moral wifdom they were certainly eminent : 
their JVJ// Sq/iraj or Syjem of Ethicksj is yet 
preferved, and the Fables of Vishnuserman, 
whom we ridiculoufly call Pllpay^ are the moft 
beautiful, if not the moft ancient, colleftion of 
apologues in the world : they were firft tran- 
slated from the Sanfcrit in xh^ fixth century, by 
the order of Buzerchumihr, or Bright as the 
SuHy the chief phyflfeian, and afterwards Vev^ir of 
the great Anu'shireya'n, and are extant under 
various names in morie than twenty languages ; 
but their original title is Hitbpadeja^ or jitnica- 
hie InJiruSlion ; and as the very exiftence of 
Esop, whom the Arabs believe to have been 
zvi Abyjftnian^ appears rather doubtful, I am 
not difinclined to fuppofe, that the firft moral 
fables which appeared in Europe^ were of 
Indian or Ethiopian origin . 

The Hindus are faid to have boafted of three 
inventions, all of which, indeed, are admirable, 
the method of inftruding by apologues^ the 
decimal fcale adopted now by all civilized na- 
tions, and the game of Chefs^ on which they 
have fome curious treatifes j but if their nu- 
merous works on Grammar, Logick, Rheto- 

rick. 
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xick, Mufick; all which are extant and acoef* 
fiUe, were explained in {bine language ^^e* 
rally known, it would be found that they had 
yet higher pretenfions to the praife of a fertile 
and inFentive genius. Their lighter poems are 
lively and elegant; their Epick, magnificent 
and fublime in the higheft degree ; their Pu^ 
rdnas comprife a (eries of mytholo^cal Hiilo-^ 
ties in blank rerfe from the Creatwn to the fup- 
pofed incarnation oi Buddha ; and their f^cdas^ 
as far as we can judge from that compendium 
tif them which is called ITpaniJbat^ abound 
with noble fpeculations in mctaphyficks, and 
fine difcourfes on the beinsj and attributes of 
God. Their moft ancient medical book, en- 
titled Chereca^ is believed to be the work of 
Siva ; for each of the divinities in their Triad 

• 

has at leaft one facred cottlpofition afcribed to 
him ; but, is to mere hunian works on Hijiory 
Sand Geagraphy^ though they are faid to be cx^ 
fcint in Ca/hmirj it has not been yet in my 
power to procure them. What their ajlrono^ 
mica/ and mathematical writings contain, will 
faot^ 1 truft, remain long a fecret: they are 
eafily procured^ and their importance cannot 
be doubted. The philofopher whofe works 
are faid to include a fyftem of the univerfc 
founded on the principle of ^ttra£f iofi ^nd thp 
Central poCit^on of the fun, is p^me4 Yavam 

I 2 AchV- 
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Acha'rya^ becaufe he had travelled, we are 
-toldj into Ionia: if this be true, he might have 
been one of thofe who converfed with Pytha- 
CORAs ; this at leaft is undeniable, that a book 
on aftronomy in Sanfcrit bears the title of 
Tavana Jdiica^ which may fignify the lonick 
SeSl ; nor is it improbable, that the names of 
the planets and Zodiacal ftars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks j but which we find 
in the oldeft Indian records, were origiiially 
devifed by the fame ingenious and enterprifing 
race, from whom both Greece and India were 
peopled ; the race, who, as DiONYsius de- 
fcribes them. 



firft aflayed the deep, 



* And wafted merchandize to coafts unknown, 
^ Thofe, who digcfted firft the ftarry choir, 

* Their motions mark'd, and call'd them by their names.' 

Op thefe curfory obfervations on the Hindus^ 
which it would require volumes to expand and 
illuftrate, this is the refult : that they had an 
immemorial affinity with the old Perjians^ 
Ethiopians J and Egyptians ^ the Phenicians^ 
Greeks^ and ^ufcans^ the Scythians or Goihsy 
^nd Celts^ the Chinefe^ Japanefe and Peruvians ; 
•whence, as no reafon appears for believing 
that they were a colony from any one of thofe 
Rations, or any of thbfe nations from them, we 
may fairly conclude that they ^11 proceeded 

from 
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from fome central country, to inveftigate which 
will be the objed of my future Difcourfes ; 
and I have a fanguine hope, that your collec* 
tions during the prefcnt year will bring to light 
many ufeful difcoveries ; although the departure 
for Europe of a very ingenious member, who 
^rft opened the ineftimable mine of Sanfcrit li- 
terature, will often deprive us of accurate and 
iblid information concerning the languages and 
jiUi^uities of India. 
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BEING THEFOURTH ANNIVERSARY DISC0VRS|» 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. I5, ^787. 



QENTLEMEN, 

I HAD the honour laft year of opening to you 
my intention, to difcourfe at our annual 
meetings on the ^ve principal nations whp 
have peopled the continent and iflands oi AJia\ 
fo as to trace, by an hiftorical and philological 
analyfis, the number of ancient ftems fronri 
which thofe five branches have feverally 
fprung, and the central region from which 
they appear to have proceeded : you may, 
therefore, expeft, that, having fubmitted to your 
confidcratipn a few general remarks on the ol4 
inhabitants oi India ^ I (hould now offer my feii- 
timents on fome other nation, who, from a 
fimilarity of languagCy religion^ arts and man^ 
ners^ may be fuppofed to have had an early 

connection 
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fcoiineftion with the Hindus; but, fince we 
find Ibme AJiatick nations totally diffimilar to 
them in all or moft of thofe particulars, and 
fince the difference will ftrike you more forcibly 
by an immediate and clofe comparifon, I defign 
at prefent to give a (hort account of a wonderful 
people, who feem in every refpeft fo ftrongly 
contrafted to the original natives of this coun- 
try, that they muft haye been for ages a 
rfiflinft and feparate race. 

For the purpofe of thefe Difcourfes, I coq- 
fidered India on its Jargcft fcale, defcribing it 
as lying between Ferjia and China^ Tartary 
and Java ; ^nd for the fame purpofe, I now 
apply the name of Arabia^ as the Arabian 
Geographers often apply it, to that extenfive 
peninfuja, which the Red Sea divides from 
Africa^ the great AJjyriati river from Irany and 
of which the Erythrean Sea waflies the bafe ; 
without excluding any part of its weftern lide, 
which would be completely maritime^ if no 
ifthmus intervened between the Mediterranean 
and tlie Sea of Kohom : tl]at country, in (hort, 
I call Arabia^ in which the Arabick lan- 
guage and letters, or lich as have a near 
affinity to them, have qeen immemorially 
current. *- 

Arabia, thus divided from 7;?^/^ by a vaft 
ocean, or at leaft by a broad b^y, could hardly 
haye been connefted in any degree with this 

I 4 country. 
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country, until navigation and comnrierce had 
been confiderably improved : yet, as the Hindus 
and the ipco^lt of Temen were both commercial 
nations in a very early age, they were probably 
the firft inftruments of conveying to the wefterh 
world the gold, ivory, and perfumes of India^ 
as well as the fragrant wood, called aliu^vw/i 
iq Arabkk and agurii in Sanfcrkj which grows 
in the greateft perfeftion in Anam or Cochin- 
china. \x is poffible too, that a part of the. 
Arabian idolatry might have been derived from 
the fame foyrce with that of the Hindus ; but 
fuch an intercourfe may be confidered as partial 
and accidental only ; nor am I more convinced, 
than I was fifteen years ago, when I took the 
libertv to animadvert on a pafliage in the Hif- 
tory of Prince Cantemir^ that the Turks have 
any juft reafon for holding the coaft of Yemen 
to be a part of India^ and calling its inhabitants 
Tellow Indians. 

The Arabs hfive never been entirely fub- 
dued ; nor has any impreffion been made on 
them, e:?cept on their borders; where, indeed 
the Pbe^ciansj Pejrjiani^ Ethiopians^ E^ptian^^ 
and, in modern times, the Othman Tartars, 
have feverally acquired fettlements ; but, with 
thefe exceptions, the natives of Hejaz and 
Temeff l^ave preferved for ages the fole dominion 
of their deierts and paftures, their mountains 
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and fertile vallies : thus, apart fix)tn the reft of 
mankindy this extraordinary people have retained 
their primitive manners and language, features 
and chara^er, as long and as remarkably as the 
Hindus themfelyes. All the genuine^^r^^j of Sy^ 
ria^ whom I knew in Europe j thofe of Temen^ 
whom I {aw in the ifland of Hinzuan. whither 
many had pome from Majkat for the purpqfe of 
trade, and thofe of Hejaz^ whom I have met in 
Bengal J form a ftriking contraft to the Hindus 
^habitants of theie provinces : t]ieir eyes arc 
fuU of vivacity, their fpeech voluble find arr 
ticulate, theii: deportment manly and dignified, 
their apprehenfion quick, their minds always 
prefent and attentive; with a fpirit of inde- 
pendence appearing in the countenances even 
of the loweft among them. Men will always 
difier in their ideas of civilization, each mea- 
furing it by the habits and prejudices of his own 
ppuntry ; but if courtefy and urbanity, a love 
pf poetry and eloquence, and the practice of 
ex4ted virtues, be a jufter meafure of perfeft 
fbciety, we have certain proof, that the people 
of jlrabia^ both on plains and in cities, in re- 
publican and monarchical ftates, were eminently 
civilized for many ages before their conqueft of 
Perjia. 

It is deplorable, that the ancient hiftory of 
^s majeflick race fhould be as little known in 
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detdil before the time of Dhu Tezen^ as that of 
the Hindus htfpvc Ficramadity a ; for, although 
the vaft hiftorical work of ^Inuwairl and the 
^urt^utdhahab^ or Golden Meadows^ of Alma^ 
JMdi, contain chapters on the kings of Himyar, 
Ghajhpi and Htrah^ with liAs of them and 
^ketches of their feveral reigns^ and although ge* 
neaiogical tables, ff om whiph chronology might 
^ better afcertained, are prefixed to many 
pompofitions of the old j^rabian Poets, yet mod 
jnanufcript§ are fo incprrefl, and fo many conr 
^radidtions are found in the heft 6f them, that 
We can fcarce lean upon tradition With fecurity, 
and muft have recourfe to the fame media for 
irtveftigating the hiftory of the Arabs^ that I 
before adopted in regard to that of the Indians \ 
namely, their language^ letters^ and religion^ 
their ancient monuments^ and the certain re- 
mains of their arts ; on each of which heads I 
fhall touch very concifely, having prcmiled, 
that my obfervations will in general be confined 
to the ftate of Arable before that lingular re- 
yolution at the beginning of the feventh cen- 
iury^ the effefts of which we feel at this day, 
from the Pyrenean mountains and the Danube.^ 
to the fartheft parts of the Indian Empire^ and 
even to theEaftern Iflands, 

I. For the knowledge which any European^ 
who pleafes, may attain of the Arabian Ian* 
guage, we are priucipallj indebted to the uni-. 
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yerfity of Leyden ; for^ though ieveral Italian$ 
have affiduoufly laboured in the £ime wide field, 
yet the fruit of their labours has been readered 
almoft ufelefs by more commodious and more 
accurate works piinted in HoHandi and, though 
PococK certainly accomplished much, and 
was able to accomplifti any things yet the 
Academical cafe which he enjoyed, and his 
theological purfuits, induced him to leave un* 
finilhed the valuable work of Maidani^ which 
he had prepared for publication ; nor, even if 
that rich mine of Arabian philology had feei^ 
the light, woidd it have borne any comparilba 
with the fifty diflertadons of Hariri^ which the 
firft Albert Schultens tranflated and ex* 
plained, though he fent abroad but few of 
them, and has left his worthy grandfon, from 
whom, perhaps, Maidani alfo may be expefted, 
the honour of publifliing the reft : but the 
palm of glory in this branch of literature i$ 
due to GoLius, whofe works are equally pro- 
found and elegant ; (b perfpicuous in method^ 
that they may always be confulted without 
fatigue, and read without languor, yet fo 
abundant in matter, that any man, who (hall 
begin with his noble edition of the Grammar^ 
compiled by his matter Erpenius, and pro- 
ceed, with the help of his incomparable dic- 
tionary, to ftudy his Hiftory of Tainihr, by 
Bmi Arabjbdhj and ftiall make himfelf com- 
plete matter of that fublime work, will under- 
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ftand die learned Arabkk better than the dcepcft 
fcholar at Conjiantmople or at Mecca. The 
jirabick language, therefore, is almoft wholly 
in our power ; and as it is unqyeftionably one 
of the moft antient in the world, fo it yields 
to none ever fpoken by mortals in the number 
of its words and the preqfion of its phrafes; 
but it is equally true and/ wonderful, that it 
bears not the leaft refemblapice, either in words 
or the ftrufture of them, to the, Sanfcrif^ of 
great parent of the Indian diale<fts ; of which 
diffimilarity I will mention two remarkable in-? 
ftances ; the Sanfcrit^ like the Greeks Perjian, 
and German^ delights in compouqds^ but in a, 
much higher degree, and indeed to fuch excefs, 
that I could produce words of more than twenty 
fyUables, not formed ludicroufly, like that by 
which the buffoon in Aristophanes defcribes 
a feaft, but with perfedt ferioufncfs, on the 
tnoft folemn occafions, and in the moft ele^ 
gant works ; while the Arabkk^ on the other 
hand, and all its fitter dialedls, abhor the com-? 
pofition of words, and invariably exprefs very 
cpmplex ideas by circymlocutipn ; fo that if a 
pompouud word be fovind in any genuine 
language of the Arabian Peninfula (zenmerdah 
for inftance, which occurs \n the Hamajah)^ 
it may at once be prqnpuqced an exotick. 
Again ; it is the genius of the Sanfcrit^ and 
other languages of the fame flock, that the 

roots pf yerbs. be alinoft univerfally biliteraU fp 
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that five and twenty hundred fuch roots might 
be formed by the compoiition of the fifty Indian 
ietters ; but the Arahkk roots are as uni- 
verfally triliter'al^ fb that the compofition of 
the twenty^eight Arabian letters would give 
near two and twenty thoufand elements of tho 
language : and this will demonftrate the fur-^ 
prifing extent of it ; for although great num-- 
bers of its roots are confefledly loft, and Ibme^ 
perhaps, were never in ufe, yet if we fuppofe 
ten thoufand of them (without reckoning 
quadrillterah) to exift, and each of them to 
admit only jive variations, one with another, 
in forming derivative nouns ^ even then a perfe<3: 
Arabick didionary ought to contain Jifty thou^ 
[and words, each of which may receive a mul- 
titude of changes by the rules of grammar. 
The derivatives in Sanfcrit are confiderably 
more numerous i^hwx, a farther comparifon be- 
tween the two languages is here unneceflary ; 
iince, in whatever light we view them, they 
feem totally diftinft, and muft have been in- 
vented by two different races of men ; nor do I 
recollect a fingle word in common between them, 
except Suruj J the plural o(Sirajj meaning both a 
lamp and the fun^ the Sanfcrit name of which 
is, in Bengal J pronounced Surja; and even 
this reiemblance may be purely accidental. 
Wc may cafily believe with the Hindus^ that 
fiat even Indaa bimfelfand his heavenly bands ^ 
much lefs any mortal^ ever comprehended in his 
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mind fuch an ocean of words as their f acred Idn^ 
guage contains ; and with the Ar(d>s^ that no 
man uninfpired wis ever a cofrnplete mafter of 
Ardbick : in faft, nd perfon, I believe, now 
living in Europe or AJid^ can read without 
ftudy an hundred couplets together in any col- 
lection of ancient Arabian poems ; and we are 
told, that the great author of the Karnus learned 
by accident from the hiouth of a child, in at 
village of Arabia^ the meariirig of thf ee v<rords, 
which he had long fought iil vairi from gram- 
marians, arid from books, oi the higheft re- 
putation^ It is by approximation alone, that a 
knowledge of thefe iwd verierable languages 
cin be acquired } and, with moderate attention^ 
enough of therri both may be known^ to de- 
light and inftruCt us ih ari infinite degree. I 
conclude this- head with remarking,, that the 
nature of the Ethiopick dialeEt feems to prove 
an early eftablifhmeht of the Arabi in part of 
Efthiopiay frditi which they were afterwards^ 
expelled, and attacked even ill their own court- 
try by the Abyjinians^ who had been invited 
over as auxiliaries againft the tyrant of Terhen^ 
about a century before the birth of MuhammeJi 
Of the charafters in which the old compo- 
fitions of Arabia were Written, we know but 
little ; except that the Koran originally ap- "* 
pearedin thofeof Ci^A,from which the modern 
Arabian letters, with all their elegant variations, 

were 
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were derived, and which unqueftionably had a 
common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldaick ; 
but as to the Himyarick letters, or thofe which 
we fee mentioned by the name of Almufnadj 
we are ftill in total darknefs; the traveller 
l^iebuhr having been unfortunately prevented 
from vifiting fome ancient monuments in 
Temen^ which are faid to have infcriptions On 
them: if thofe letters bear a ftrong refem- 
blance to the Nagar\ and if a ftory current in 
India be true, that fome Hindu merchants 
heard the Sanfcrit language fpoken in Arabia 
the Happy f we might be confirmed in our opi« 
nion, that an intercourfe formerly fubfifted be- 
tween the two naHons of oppolite coafts, but 
ihould have no reafon to believe, that they 
fprangfrom the fame immediate ftock. The 
firft fyllable of Hamyar^ as many 'Europeans 
write it, might perhaps induce an Etymologift 
to derive the Arabs of Temen from the great an- 
ceftor of the Indians ; but we muft obferve, 
that Hemyar is the proper appellation of thofe 
Arabs ; and many reafons concur to prove, 
that the word is purely Arabick : the (imilarity 
fome proper names on the borders of India to 
riiofe of Arabia^ as the river Arabius^ a place 
called Arabaj a people named Aribes or Ara^ 
iiesy and another called Sabai^ is indeed re- 
markable, and may hereafter furnifli me with 
obfervations of (bme importance, but not at all 
inconfiftent with my prefent ideas. 
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11. If is generally aflerted, that the old re-* 
Jigioni of the J^ralfs was entirely Sabian ; but 1 
can offer fo little accurate information concern- 
ing the Sabian faitbi or even the meaning of the 
word, that I dare not yet fpeak on the fubjedfc 
tvith confidence. This at leailis certain, that the 
people of Temen very fbon fell into the com- 
mon^ But fatal errefr of adoring the Sun andt 
the Firmament ; for even the third in dfefcent' 
from YccKTAN, who was conleqtiently as old 
as Nahor, took the furname of Abdushams; 
or Servant of thi Sun ; and his family, we are 
^ffured, paid particular honours to that lumi* 
nary i ofhfer tribes worihipped the planets and 
fixed ffelrs j but the religion of the poets at leaft 
fecms to have been pure Theifm ; and this we 
know with certainty, becaufe we )\2is;ft Arabian 
verfes of unfufpefted antiquity, which contain 
pious arid derated fentiments on the gobdheftf 
and juftice^ the power and omniprefence, of 
Allah, or the God. If an infcripcion, faid 
to have been found on marble in Timeh^ bef 
authentick, the ancient inhabitants of that 
country preferved the religion of Eber, and 
profefled a belief in miracles and a future Jlate. 

We are alfo told, that a ftrong refembknccr 
may be found between the religions of the 
pagan Arabs and the Hindus j but though thii 
may be true, yet an agreement in worftiipping 
the fun and ftars will not prove an affinity be- 
tween 
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tweeh the two nations : the powers of God 
reprefented as female deities, the adoration of 
fionesy and the name of the Idol Wudd, may 
lead us indeed to fufpefl:, that fbme of the 
Hindu fuperftitions had found their way into 
Arabia \ and though we have no traces in 
Afobtan Hlftory of iuch a conqueror or legifla- 
tor as the great Sesac, who is faid to have 
raifed pillars in Temen as well as at the mouth 
of the Gangesj yet (ince we know, that 
Sa'cya is a title of Buddha, whom I fuppofe to 
Ibe Woden, fince Buddha was not a native of 
InJia^ and fince the age of Sesac perfeftly agrees, 
with that of Sa'cya, we may form a plau- 
fible conjefture that they were in faft the fame 
perfon who travelled eaftward from Ethiopia^ ti^ 
iher as a warrior or as a law-giver, about a thou- 
fand years before Christ, and whofe rites" we 
now fee extended as far as the country of Nrfon^ 
or, as the Chinefe call it, Japuen^ both words 
iignifying the Rifing Sun. Sa'cya may be 
derived from a word meaning power ^ or from 
another denoting vegetable food ; fo that this 
epithet will not determine whether he was a^, 
hero or a philofopher ; but the title Buddha, 
or wife^ ir^ay induce us to believe that he was 
rather a benefaftor than a deftroyer of his fpc- 
des : if his religion, however, was really in- 
troduced into any part of Arahiuy it could not 
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have been general in that country } and we 
may fafely pronounce, that before the Moham-^ 
medan revolution, the noble and learned Arabi 
were TheiJlSj but that a ftupid idolatry pre** 
vailed among the lower orders of the people. 

I FIND no trace among them, till their emi- 
gration, of any philofophy but Ethicks ; and 
even their fyftem of morals, generous and en- 
larged as it feems to have been in the minds of 
a few illuftrious chieftains, was oh the whole 
miferably depraved for a century at leaft before 
Muhammed: the diftinguifhing virtues which 
they boafted of inculcating and praftifing, were 
a contempt of riches, and even of death ; but, 
in the age of the Seven PoetSj their liberality 
had deviated into mad profufion, their courage 
into ferocity, and their patience into an obfti- 
nate fpirit of encountering fruitlefs dangers : 
but I forbear to expatiate on the manners of 
the Arabs in that age, becaufe the poennis en- 
titled Almocillakat ^ which have appeared in our 
own language, exhibit an exaA pifture of their 
virtues and their vices, their wifdom and their 
folly ; and (hew what may be conftantly ex- 
pefted from men of open hearts and boiling 
paffions, with no law to control, and little re- 
ligion to reft rain them, 

III. Few monuments of antiquity are pre- 

ferved in Arabia^ and of thofe few the beft ac- 
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counts are very uncertain ; but we are aflured, 
that infcriptions on rocks and mountains are 
ftiU fcen in various parts of the Pcninfula ; 
which, if they are in any known language, 
and if corred copies of them can be procured, 
may be decyphered by eafy and infallible rules. 
The firft Albert Schultens has pre- 
Icrved in his Antient Memorials of Arabia^ the 
moft pleaiing of all his works, two little poems 
in an eleglick ffarain, which are faid to have 
been found, about the middle of the feventh 
centuiy, on fbme fragments of ruined edifices 
in Hairanmt near Aden^ and are fuppofed to 
be of an indefinite, but verj^ remote, age. It 
may naturally be afked. In what characters 
were they written ? Who decyphered them ? 
Why were not the original letters prelerved in 
the book where the verfes are cited? What 
became of the marbles, which Abdurrahman^ 
then governor of Ttmen^ moft probably fent to 
the Kbalfab at Bagdad f If they be genuine, 
they prove the people of Yemen to have been 
•* herdfmen and warriors, inhabiting a fertile 
•' and well-watered country full of game, and 
^' near a fine iea abounding with fifh, under a 
^' monarchical government, and drefied in 
•* green filk or vcfts of needlework,** cither of 
their own maDufafture, or imported from India. 
The meafnre of thefe verfes is pcrfcftly regular, 
and the dialeft undiftinguifliable, at leaft by me, 
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from that of Kuraijb ; fo that if the Arahlan^ 
writers were much addifled to literary impof- 
tures, I ihould ftrongly fufpe£t them to be 
modern compofitions on the inftability of hu- 
taan greatnefs, and the confequences of irre- 
ligion, illuftrated by the example of the H^- 
yarick princes ; and the fame nvay be fufpefted 
of the firft poem quoted by Schultens, which 
he afcribes to an Arab ir the age of Solomon. 

The fuppofed houfes of the people called 
Thamudzxt alfo ftill to be feen in excavations 
of rocks ; and, in the time of Tabrizi, the 
grammarian, a caftle was extant in Temen^ 
which bore the name of Aladbat, an old 
bard and warrior, who firft, we are told, 
formed his army, thence called alkhamh^ ia 
Jive parts, by which arrangement he defeated 
the troops of Hitnyar in an expedition againft 
Sanaa. 

Of pillars erefted by Sesac, after his inva- 
fion of Temen^ we find no mention in Arabian 
hiftories ; and, perhaps, the fiory has no more 
foundation than another told by the Greeks 
and adopted by Newton, that the Arabs wor* 
(hipped Urania, and even Bacchus byname, 
which, they fay, means great in Arahick ; but 
where they found fuch a word we cannot dif- 
cover : it is true, that Beccah fignifies a great 
and tumultuous crouds and, in this fenfe, is one 
name of the facred city comnionly called Meccah^ 

The 
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The Cdbah^ or quadrangular edifice at 
Mtccah^ is indifputably fo antient, that its ori- 
ginal ufe, and the name of its builder, are loft 
in a cloud of idle traditions. An Arab told me 
gravely, that it was raifed by Abraham, who, 
as I allured him, was never there : others af- 
cribe it, with more probability, to Ismail, or 
one of his immediate defcendantis ; but whether 
it was built as a place of divine worfhip, as a 
fortrefs, as a fepulchre, or as a monument of 
the treaty between the old pofleflbrs of Arabia 
and the Tons of Kedar, antiquaries may dif- 
pute, but no mortal can determine. It is 
thought by Reland to have Ijeen the manjion 
tf forne antient Tatriarch^ and revered on that 
account by his pojierity ; but the room, in which 
we now are aflembled, would contain the whole 
Arabian edjfice ; and if it were large enough 
for the dwelling-houfe of a Patriarchal fapiily, 
it would ieem ill adapted to the paftoral man?* 
pers of the Kedarites : 3 Perjian author infifts, 
that the true name of Meccah is Mahcadah^ o\ 
fhe Temple of the Moon ; but, although we may 
fmile at hjs etymology, we cannot but think it 
probable that the Cdbah was originally defigne^ 
for religious purpofes. Three couplets are 
cited in an Arabic k Hiftory of this building, 
which, from their extreme fimplicity, have lef^ 
appearance of impofture than other vcrfcs of tbp 
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fame kind : they are^fcribed to A sad, zTobbd^ 
or king by Juccejfton^ who i? generally allowed 
to have reigned in Temen an hundred and 
twenty-eight years before Chrj§t's birth, and 
they commemorate, without any poetical 
imagery, the magnificence of the prince ifi 
covering the holy temple with firiped cloth and 
fine linen J and in making keys for its gate. This 
temple, however, the fanftity of which was 
reflored by iJVIvHAMMED, had been ftrangely 
profaned at the time of his birth, when it was 
ufvial to decorate its walls with poems on all 
fubjefts, and often on the triumphs of j^rabian 
gallantry and the praifes of Greciai^ wine, which 
the merchants of Syria brought for fale into 
the deferts. 

From the want of materials on the fubjeft 
of Arabian antiquity, we find it very diflRcult 
to fix the Chronology of the Ifmailites with 
accuracy beyond the time of Adnan, from 
^ whom the impoftor was defccnded in the 
iwentyfirjl degree ; and although we have 
genealogies of Alkamah and other Himyarick 
bards as high as the thirtieth degree, or for a 
period of nine hundred years at leaft, yet we 
can hardly depend on them fo far as to eftablifh 
a complete chronological fyftem : by reafoning 
downwards, however, we may afcertain fome 
points of confiderable importance. The uni* 
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verfal tradition of Temen is, that Yokt an, the 
Ion of Eber, firft fettled his family in that 
country ; which fettlement, by the computation 
admitted in Europe^ muft have been above three 
thoufand Jix hundred years ago, and nearly at 
the time when the Hindus^ under the condudl 
of Rama, were fubduing the firft inhabitants 
of thefe regions, and extending the Indian em- 
pire from Aycdhyci^ or Audh^ as far as the ifle 
of Sinhal or Silan. According to this calcula- 
tion, NuuMAN, king of Temen^ in the ninth 
generation from Eber, was contemporary with 
Joseph ; and if a verfe compofed by that prince, 
and quoted by Abulfeda, was really preferved, 
as it might eafily have been by oral tradition, it 
proves the great antiquity of the Arabian language 
and metre. This is a literal verfion of the cou- 
plet : * When thou, who art in power, con- 

* du£tcfl affairs with courtely, thou attainefl the 

* high honours of thofe who are mofl exalted, 

* ^w^whofe mandates are obeyed.' We are told, 
that from an elegant verb in this diftich the 
royal poet acquired the furname oi Almudafeir^ 
or the courteous. Now the realbns for believ- 
ing this verfe genuine, are its brevity, which 
made it ealy to be remembered, and the good 
fenfe conprifed in it, which made it beconie 
proverbial; to which we may add, that the 
iiialcdi: is apparently old, and differs VBk thr^ 
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words from the idiom of Hejdz. The reafons 
for doubting are, that fente^ces and verfes of 
indefinite antiquity are fometimes afcribed by 
the Arabs to particular perfons of eminence; 
and they even go fo far as to cite a pathetick 
elegy of Adam himfelf oq the death of Abel, 
but in very good Arabick and corre6t meafure. 
Such are the doubts which qeceflarily muft . 
arife on fuch a fubjeft, yet we have no need of 
ancient monuments or traditions to prove alj 
that our analyfis requires; namely, that the 
Arabs^ both of Hyi% and TenteUy fprang from 
a {lock entirely different from that of the H'mdusy 
and -that their firft eftablilhments in the re- 
fpcftiye countries where we npw find them, 
were nearly coeval. 

I cannot finifh this article without obferv--* 
ipg, that when the king of Denmark^ mini-- 
fters inftruded the Dani/h travellers to colled 
hifiorical books in Arabick^ but not to bufy 
thcmfelvcs with procuring Arabian poems^ they 
certainly were ignorant that the only monu- 
ments of old Arabian Hiftory are coUcvStions of 
poetical pieces, and the commentaries on them ; 
that all memorablp tr4nfa(9:ions in Arabia were 
recorded in verfe ; and that more certain fafls 
may be known by reading the Hamaf^h^ the 
Diwan of Hudhaily and the valuable work pf 
€>bmdullah^ than by turning ovei a hundred 
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yoluraes in profe, unlets indeed thoie poems are 
cited by the hiftorians as their authorities. 

IV\ Thb manners of the Hgdzi Arabs^ whidi 
have continued we know from the time of 
SoLOMOK to the prefent age, were by no means 
feivourahie to the cuItivaticHi of Ofts ; and as to 
fciencesj we have no rcafon to believe that the/ 
were acquainted with any ; for the mere amufe* 
mcnt of giving names to ftars, which were 
ufeful to them in their paftoral or predatory 
rambles through the deferts, and in their obfer* 
vations on the weather, can hardly be conT 
lidered as a material part of aftronomy. The 
only arts in which they pretended to excellence 
(I except horfemanfliip and military accom- 
plifhments), were poetry and rhetor ick: that 
we have none of their compodtions in prole 
before the Korin^ may be afcribed, perhaps, 
to the little (kifl which they feem to have had 
in writing ; to their predileftion in favour of 
poetical meafure, and to. the facility with which 
verfes are committed to memory ; but all their 
ftories prove that they were eloquent in a high 
degree, and pofleffed wonderful powers of 
fpeaking without preparation in flowing and 
forcible periods. I have never been able to 
difcover what was meaned by their book called 
Rawaslm^ but fuppofe that they were collcc- 
tiofis of th<;ir common or cuflomary la\Y« 
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Writing was fo little prafkifcd among them, 
that their old poems, which are now acceffiblo 
!tO lis, iriay almoft be confidercd as originally 
ipnwfitten ; and I am inclined to think, that 
Samuel Johnson'^f reafoning on the extreme 
Itppcrfe^ion of unwritten languages, was too 
gent F^ ; iince a language that is only fpoker^ 
xnay neverthelefs be highly poliftied by a peo- 
ple who, like the ancient Arabs^ make the 
^provement of their idiom a national concern, 
jtppoint folemn aflemblies for the purpofe of dif- 
playing their poetical talents, and hold it a duty 
to exercife pheir children in getting by heart 
$heir moft approved compofitions. 

The people of Temen had poffibly more me-- 
fhanical artSi and, perhaps, vaort fcience \ but 
although their ports muft have been the em- 
poria of confiderable commerce between Egypt 
and InJiaj or part of Perfia^ yet we have no 
certain proofs of their proficiency in navigation 
or even in manufaftures. That the Arabs of 
the Defert had mulical inftrnments, and names 
for the different notes, and that they were 
greatly delighted with melody, we know from 
themfelves ; but their lutes and pipes were 
probably very fimple, and their mufick, I fuf- 
peft, was little more than a natural and tune- 
ful recitation of their elegiack verfes and love- 
fongs. The Angular property of their lan- 
guage in fhunning compound words, may be 

vrged^ 
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fHTgedy according to Bacon's idea, a$ a proof 
that they had made no progreis in artSy ^ tyhicll 
f. require, lays he^ a variety of combinations to 
^ exprefs the complex notions arifing from 
^ them;* but the fingularity may perhaps be 
imputed wholly to the genius of the language^ 
aiid the tafte of thofe who fpoke it; fince the 
pld Germans^ who knew no art, appear to have 
iklighted in compound words, which poetry 
and oratory, one would conceive, might rct 
quire as much as any meaner art whatfoever. 

So great on the whole was the ftrength of 
parts or capacity, either natural or acquired 
from habit, for which the Arabs were ever dif- 
tinguiflied, that we cannot be furprifed whea 
we fee that blaze of genius which they diC- 
played as far as their arms extended ; when 
they burft, like their own dyke of Arhn^ 
trough their ancient limits, and fpread, like 
an inundation, over the^ great empire of Iran. 
That a race of Tiiz}/, or CourferSj as the Per^ 
fians call them, ^ who drank the milk of ca- 

* mcls and fed on lizards^ fhould entertain a 

* thought of fubduing the kingdom of Fe- 

* RiDUN,' was confidered by the general of 
Y£ZD£GiRD*s army as the ftrongcft inftance of 
fortune's levity and mutability ; but Firiaufi 
a complete mailer of Afiattck manners, and 
iingularly impartial, reprefents the Arabia even 

in 
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in the a^ of Feridun, as * difclaiming any* 
^ kind bf dependance on that monarch, ex-r 
^ ulting in their liberty, dclightirfg in elo- 
^ quence, afts of liberality, and martial at- 

♦ chievements; and thus making the whole 

♦ earth, fays the poet, red as wine with the 

♦ blood of their foes, and the air like a foreft of 
^ canes with their tall fpears/ With fuch a 

^harafter they were likely to conquer any 
country that they could invade ; and if Alex- 
ander had invaded their dominions, they 
would, unqueftionably, have tnade an obftinate, 
and probably a fuccefsful, refiftance. 

But I have detained you too long, Gentle- 
men, with a nation who have ever been my fa- 
vourites, and hope, at our next anniverfary 
meeting, to travel with you over a part of -AJia^ 
which exhibics a race of men diftinft both from 
the Hindus and from the Arabs. In the mean 
time it (hall be my care to fuperintend the 
publication of your Tranfaftions ; in which, if 
the learned in 'Europe have not raifed their exn 
pc6lations too high, they will not, I believe, 
be difappointed : my own imperfefl: effays I 
always except ; but, though my other en- 
gagements have prevented my attendance on 
your Society for the greateft part of laft year, 
and I have fet an example of that freedom 
from feftraint, withou; which no Society can 

flouriihi 
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flocnih. Tct IS mr few hoars of icxfuic will 
DOW be devoted to Saxjcrit licenture, I caimot 
fcai hope, chough mv chief cbjccl be a know* 
ledge c^' EEz^ kw, to make l<xne dilcovery ia 
ocher ibiences, whkrh I ihdl impart with ho« 
militT, and which tcu will, I doubt not, re- 
ceive with iadslzeace* 
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TARTARS. 



JIEING THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY tJiSCOURSK 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 21, 1788^ 



AT the cibfe of my laft addrefs to you^ 
Gentlemen, I declared my defign of in- 
troducing to your notice a people oi Afia^ who 
feemed as different in moft refpefts from thfe 
Hindus and Arabs^ as thofe two nations had 
been fhewn to differ from each other ; I tneari 
the people whom we call Tartars: but I 
enter with extreme diffidence on my pfefent 
fubjeft, becaufe I have little knowledge of tbp 
Tartarian dialedls ; and the grofs errors of Eu^ 
topean writeirs on AJiatick literature have long 
convinced me, that no fetisfaftory account can 
be given of any nation, with whofe language 
we are not perfeftly acquainted. Such evi- 
dence, however, as I have procured by attentive 

reading 
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leading and fcrupulous inquiries^ I will how 
lay before you, inter(perfing fuch remarks as I 
could not but make on that evidence, and fub* 
mitting the whole to your impartial decifion. 

Conformably to the method before adopted 
in defcribing Arabia and InSa^ I confider 7'^ar- 
tary alfo, for the purpofe of this difcourfe, on 
its moft extenfive fcale, and requeft your at- 
tention, whilft I trace the largeft boundaries 
that are affignable to it. Conceive a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Oby to that of the 
Dnieper^ and, bringing it back eaftward crofs 
the Euxinfj fo as to include the peninfula of 
Krimy extend it along the foot of Caucafus^ by 
the rivers Cur and Aras^ to the Cafpian lake^ 
from the oppofite Ihore of which, follow the 
courfe of the Jaibun and the chain of Cau^ 
cafian hills as far as thofe of Imaus ; whence 
continue the line beyond the Chinefe wall to the 
White Mountain and the country of Tetfo ; 
ikirting the borders ofPerfa^ India^ China^ Corea^ 
but including part of Rujpa^ with all the dif- 
tri6ls which lie between the Glacial fea and 
that of 3^^/^;r. M. DeGuigneS, whofe great 
work on the Huns abounds more in folid learn- 
ing than in rhetorical ornaments, prefents us, 
however, with a magnificent image of this 
wide region ; defcribing it as a ftupendous edi- 
fice, the beams and pillars of which are many 
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ranges of lofty hills, and the domc^ one pro* 
digious mountain, to which the Chinefe give 
the epithet of celefiialy with a confiderable 
number of broad rivers flowing down its fides. 
If the maufion be io amazingly fublirae, the 
land around it is proportionably extended, but 
more wonderfully diverfified ; for fome parts o^ 
it are incrufted with ice, others parched with 
inflamed air, and covered with a kind of lava ; 
here we meet with immenfe trafts of fandy de- 
ferts and foreft almofl impenetrable; there, 
with gardens, groves, and meadows, perfumed 
with mulks, watered by numberlefs rivulets> 
and abounding in fruits and flowers ; and from 
eaft to wefl: lie many confiderable provinces^ 
which appear as valleys in comparifon of the 
hills towering above them, but in truth are the 
flat fummits of the higheft mountains in the 
world, or at leaft the higbefl in ^^. Near one 
fourth in latitude of this extraordinary region is 
in the fame charming climate with Greece^ Italy ^ 
and Provence ; and another fourth in thatof £//g- 
land^ Germany^ and the northern parts ofFrance ; 
but the Hyperborean countries can have few 
beauties to recommend them, at leaft in the pre- 
fentflate of the earth's temperature : to the fouth, 
on the frontiers of Iran are the beautiful vales 
oiSoghd^ with the celebrated cities oiSd)narkand 
ziid Boibdrd; on thofe of 37^^/ are the territories 

of 
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KiCaJbghar^Khoten^CbegU^znAKbatay all famed 
for perfumes, and for the beauty of their inha- 
bicants ; and on thofe of China lies the cx>untry 
of CbtHy anciehtly a powerful kingdom ; which 
name, like that of Khaih^ has in modern times 
been given to the whole Cbifufe empire, where 
fuch an appellatioii would be thought an infultr 
We muft not omit the fine territory of Tancutj 
which was known to the Greeks by the name of 
Suica^ and confidered by them as the fartheft 
caftera extremity of the habitable globe; 

ScYTHiA i^ems to be the general name 
which the ancient Europeans gave to as much 
as they knew of the country thus bounded and 
defcribed ; but, whether that word be derived, 
as Pliny feems to iiitimlte, from Sacai^ a 

people known by a fimilar name to the Greeks 
and Ferjians ; or, asBRvANT imagines, from. 
Cuthia ; or, as Colonel Vallancey believes, 
rrom words denoting navigation; or, as it might 
have been fuppofed, from a GreeA root imply- 
ihg wrath and ferocity ; this at leaft is certain, 
that as Indiay Chinas Perjia^ Japan^ are not 
ippellations of thofe countries in the languages 
of the nations who inhabit them, fo neither 
Scythia nor Tartary are names by which the 
inhabitants of the country now under our con- 
fideration have ever diftinguifhed themfelves. 
"Tatarijian is, indeed, a word ufed by the Per^ 

L Jians 
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JioHs for the fouth-wcftern j^rt of Scphta^ 
where the niufl:*deer is faid to be common ; and 
the mxnc.l'atSr is by fome confidered as that 
of a particular fribe ; by others, as that . of 
a fmall river oaly ; while Tirctn^ as oppofed to 
Ir&n^ (eems to mean the ancient dc^ntiinion <^ 
j^rifiab to the north and eaft cf the Oxus^ 
Thera is nothing nK)re idle than a debate con- 
CWning the name&y which after all are erf" little 
cottfequence, when our ideas afe diftinft with- 
out them. Having given, therefore, a corredt 
notion of the country which I propofe to ex- 
amine, I Ihall not fcruple to cafl it by the ge- 
neral name of T^artary^ though I am confcious 
of ufing a term equally improper in the pro- 
nunciation and the application of it. 

Tartar Y then, which contained, accord- 
ing to Pliny, an innumerable multitude of 
nations, by w^hom the reft of Ajia and all £ir- 
rope has in different ages been over-run, is> 
denominated, as various images have prefented 
themfelves to various fancies, the great hive of 
the northern fwarm^ the nurfery of krefiftibkn 
legions, and, by a ftronger metaphor, thr 
foundery of the human race ; but M. Bailly^ 
a wonderfully ingenious man, and a very lively' 
writer, feems firft to have confidered it as the 
cradle of our fpecies, and to have fupported an 
Qpinion, that the whole ancient worM was en- 
lightened 
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lightened by fciences brought from the mofl 
iiorthem parts of Scytbia^ particularly from 
the banks of the Jenifea^ or from the Hyper^ 
iorean regions : all the fables of old Greece^ 
Italy ^ Ptrfia^ India^ he derives from the north ; 
and it muft be owned, that he maintains his 
paradox with acutenefs and learning. Great 
learning and great acutenefs, together with the 
charms of a moft engaging ftyle, were indeed 
fieceflkry to render even tolerable a fyftem 
which places an earthly paradife, the gardens 
of Hejperus^ the iflands of the Macaresj the 
groves of Elyjinm if not of Edeit^ the heaven 
X)f India, the Perijlanj or fairy-land, of the 
Perjian poctS, with its city of diamonds and 
its country of Shkdcam^ fb named from Pka-^ 
jure and Lxive^ not in any climate which the 
common fenfe of mankind confiders as the feat 
of delights, but beyond the mouth of the Ohy 
in the Frozen Sea, in a region equalled only by 
that, where the wild imagination of Dante 
led him to fix the worfl of criminals in a flate 
of punifhment after death, and of which he 
could not, he fays, even think without fhiver- 
ing. A very curious paflage in a traft of Plu^ 
TARCH on the figure In the raoon*s orb, na- 
turally induced M, Bailly to place Ogygia in 
the north, and he concludes diat iflahd, as 
others have concluded rather £diacioiiil7» to be 

L a the 
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the Atlantis of Plato, but is at a lofs to de- 
termine, whether it vf2iS Iceland or GreenlanJ^ 
Spit%berg or New Zembla. Among fo manj 
charms, it was difficult, indeed, lo give a pre- 
ference ; but our philofopher, though as much 
perplexed by an option of beauties as the (hep- 
herd of Ida, feems, on the whole, to think 
Zerribla the raoft worthy of the golden fruit ; 
becaufe it is indifputably an ifland, and lies 
oppolite to a gulph near the Continent, from 
which a great number of rivers defcend into 
the ocean. 

He appears equally diftrefled among five na- 
tions, real and imaginary, Jo fix upon that 
which the Greeks named jitlantes ; and his con- 
clufion in both cafes muft remind us of the 
Showman at Eton^ who, having pointed out 
in his box all the crowned heads of the world, 
and being afked by the fchool-boys, who 
looked through the glafs, which was the Em- 
peror, which the Pope, which the Sultan, and 
which the Great Mogul, anfvvered eagerly, 
*V Which you pleafe, young gentlemen, which 
*' you pleafe.*^ His letters, however, to Vol- 
taire, ia which he unfolds his new fyftem to 
•his-friend, whom he had not been able to con- 
vince, are by no means to be derided ; and his 
general propofition, that arts and fciences had 
their fource \i\^artary^ deferves a longer exa- 
mination than can be given to it in this Di{^ 

courfe : 
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conrfe : I fhall, never thelefs, with your per- 
miffion, fhortly difcufs the queftion under the 
fcveral heads that will prefent themfelves in 
order. 

Although we may naturally fuppofe, 
that the numberlefs communities of Tartars^ 
fome of whom are eftabliihed in great cities, 
and fome encamped on plains in ambulatory 
maniions, which they remove from pafture to 
pafture, mud be as different in their features as 
in their dialers, yet among thofe who have not 
emigrated into another country, and mixed 
with another nation, we may difcerri a family 
Jikenefs, efpecially in their eyes and counte- 
nance, and in that configuration of liheameats 
which we generally call a Tartar face; but, 
without making anxious inquiries, whether all 
the inhabitants of the vaft region before de- 
fcribed have fimilar features, we may conclude, 
from thofe whom we have feen, and from the 
original portraits of Tai'mx/r and his defend- 
ants, that the Tartars^ in general, differ wholly 
in complexion and countenance from the Hin^ 
dus and from the Arabs ; an obfervation, which-* 
tends in fome degree to confirm the account 
given by modern Tartars themfelves, of their 
defcent from a common anceftor. Unhappily 
their lineage cannot be proved by authentick 
pedigrees or hiftorical monuments ; for all their 
writings extant, even thofe in the Mogul dia- 

L 3 lea, 
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}e(^, are long fuhfequcnt to the time of 
MuHAMMED ; nor is it poffible to diftinguilh 
their genuine traditions from thofe of the ^rabs^ 
whofe religious opinions they have in general 
adopted. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Khwhjah^ furnamed Fad^lu'llah, a 
native of JK^RBwVf, compiled his account of the 
TCartats and Mongah from the papers of one 
Po'la*d, whom the great- grand fon of Hol acu* 
had fcnt into T!dtdrijian for the fole pur* 
pofe of coUediing hiftorical information ; and 
the commiflion itfelf fhews, hov^r little the 
Tartarian Princes really knew of their own 
origin. From this work of Rashi^d, and from 
other materials, A BU^LGHA^zf, King of Kf)wd-> 
reztHj compofed in the Mogul language hia 
Genealogical Hiftory, which having been pur- 
chafed from a merchant at Bokhara by feme 
Swedtfh officers, prifoners of war in Siberia^ 
has found its way into feveral European tongues : 
ittontains much valuable matter, but, like all 
KItthamMedan hiftories, exhibits tribes or na- 
tions as individual fovereigns ; and if Baron 
De Tott had not ftrangely negleded to pro^ 
cure a copy of the Tartarian hiftory, for the 
original of which he unneceffarily offered z^ 
large fum, we Ihould probably have found, that 
it begins with an account of the Dejuge, taken 
from the Kor^^j and proceeds to rank Turc, 

Chi^n, 
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Chi'k, Tata'r, and Mongal, among the 
fons of Ya'fet. The genuine traditional hif- 
tory of the Tartars^ ia all the books that I 
have iofpefted, feems to begin with Oghu'z, 
as that of the Hindus does with Ra'ma : they 
place their miraculous Hero and Patriarch four 
thoufand years before Chengiz Kha'n, who 
was boni in the year 11 64, and with whofe 
reign their hidorical period commences. It is 
rather furpriiing, that M. Bailly, who 
makes frequent appeals to Etymological argu» 
ments, has not derived Ogyges from Oghu'z, 
and Atlas from Altai, or the Golden Moun- 
tain of Tartary : the GreeJi terminations might 
have been rejefted from both words; and a 
mere tranfpofition of letters is no difficulty 
with an Etymologift. 

My remarks in this addrefs, Gentlemen, 
will be confined to the period preceding^ 
Chengiz ; and although the learned labours 
of M. De Guignes, and the Fathers Visde- 
Lou, Demailla, and Gaubil, who have 
made an incomparable ufe of their Chinefi Hie^ 
rdturcj exhibit probable accounts of the Tiir- 
tars from a very early age, yet the old hifto- 
rians of China were not only foreign, but ge- 
nerally hoftile, to them ; apd for both thofe 
reafons, either through ignorance or malignity, 
may be fu(pe6led of mifreprefenting their tran- 
(aftions : if they fpeak truth, the ancient hiftory 
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of the Tartars prefents us, lil^c moft other hifv 
tories, with a feries of aflaflinafipns, plots, 
trcafbns, maflacres, and all the natural fruits 
of fel£(h anibition. I ihould have no inclina-r 
tion to give you a fketch of fuch horrors, even 
if the occafion called for it ; and will barely ob- 
ferve, that the firft King of the Hyhumnusy or 
HunSj beg^n his reign, according tp ViSDELou, 
about three thoufand five hundred and fixty 
years agq, not long after the time fixed in my 
former Difcourfes for the firft regular eftablifliT 
ment of the Hindus and Arabs in their ieveral 
countries, 

I. Oyji firft inquiry, concerning the lan- 
guages and letters of the Tartars^ prefents us 
with a deplorable void, or with a profpe£t as 
barren and dreary as that of their deferts. The 
Tartars^ in general, had no literature (in this 
point all authorities appear to concur) ; the Turcs 
had no letters ; the liuns^ according toPRoco- 
pius, had not even heard of them ; the mag- 
nificeqt Cheng I z, whofe empire included an 
area of near eighty fquare degrees, could fin^ 
none of his own Mongals, as the beft author^ 
inform us, able to write hjs difpatches ; ajic^ 
Tai'mu'r, a favage of ftrong natural parts, 
and paflionately fond of hearing hiftories read to 
him, could himfelf neither write nor read. It 
is true, that Ibnu Arabsha'h mentions a fet pf 
charaftcrs, called Dilberjm^ which were ufpd iq 
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fSfcta : ^^ he had ieen them/* he (ays, ^^ and 
*^ fouad them to confift of forty-one letters, 
^^ a diftinA iymbcd being appropriated to each 
*^ long and (hort vowel^ and to each confbnant 
*^ hard or {ok^ or otherwife varied in pronun^ 
^ ciation :*' but Kbata was in fbuthem l^ar^ 
tary^ on the confines of InJia ; and, from his 
deicription of the chara£ters there in u(e, we 
cannot but fufpect them to have been thoie of 
Ta&t/, which are manifeflly Indian^ bearing a 
greater refemblance to thole of Bengal than to 
jyr:onagari. The learned and eloquent, ^r^^ 
adds, " that the Tatars of Kbata write 
♦* in the Dilberj'm letters all their tales and hit 
*' tones ; their journals, poems, and mifcel* 
^^ lanies ; their diplomas, records of fiate and 
juflice, the bws of Chexgiz, their puUick 
regifters, and their compofitions of eYcrj 
♦* Ipecies-** If this be true, the people of 
Kbata muft have been a poliflied and even a 
lettered nation ; and it may be true, without 
afieding the general pofition, that the Tartars 
were illiterate; but Ibsu Arabsha'h was a 
profefled rhetorician, and it is impoflible to read 
the original pa&ge, without full convidion 
that hii cbjecl in writing it was to difplay his 
power of words in a flowing and modulated 
period. He fays further, that in Jaghatdi^ the 
people of OigbitTj as he calls them, hav(^2 
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fyffcrii of fourteen letters only, denominate^ 
from themfelves (yighuri\ and thofe are thccha- 
rafters which the Mongals are fuppofed, by 
ibnne authors, to have borrowed. Abiil^ha%t 
tells us only, that Chengiz; employed the na- 
tives of Eigbiir as excellent penmen, but the 
Chinefe aficrt that he was forced to employ 
^em, becaufe he had no writers at all among 
his natural- born fubJQfts ; and we are affured 
by many, that Kublaikha'n ordered letters 
to be invented for his nation by a Tlbettan^ 
whom hp rewarded with the dignity of Chief 
Jaama. The fniall number of Eighuri letters 
night induce us to believe, that they were 
^end or Pah/av) J which mu ft have been cur- 
rent in that country, when it was governed by 
the fons of FeriduV ; and if the alphabet 
afcribed to the Eighurians by M. Des Hau- 
te sr ayes be correft, we may fafely decide, 
that in many of its letters it refembles both the 
^enci aud the Syr tack, with ^ remarkable dif- 
ference in the mode of connefting them ; but, 
9S we cap fcarce hope to fee a genuine fpecimeq 
of them, our doubt muft remain in regard to 
their form and origin. The page exhibited by 
Hyde as Khatayan writing, is evidently a 
fort of broken Cu'sick ; and the fine manu* 
fcript at Oxford J from which it was taken, is 
more probably a Mendean work pa fome re-» 

ligious 
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ligious fubjeft, than, as he imagined, a code of 
Tartarian laws* That very learned man ap* 
pears to have made a worfe miftake in giving 
us for Mongal charafters a page of writings 
which has the appearance of Japanefi or mu-» 
tilated Chinefe letters* 

If the Tartars in general, as we have everjr 
reaf(m to believe, had no written memorials, it 
cannot be thought wonderful, that their lan-r 
guages, like thofe of America^ (hould have 
been in perpetual fluftuation, and that more thaa 
fifty dialeds, as Hyde had been credibly in- 
formed, fliould be fpoken between Mo/cow and 
Chinuy by the many kindred tribes, or their fe^ 
veral branches, which are enumerated by 
Abu'lgha'zi'. What thofe dialefts are, and 
whether they really fprang from a common 
ftock, we Ihall probably learn from Mr^ 
Pallas, and other indefatigable men employed 
by the Ruffian Court ; and it is from the Ruffians 
that we muft expeft the moft accurate in- 
formation concerning their AJiattck fubjefts. I 
perfuade myfelf, that if their inquiries be ju- 
dicioufly made and faithfully reported, the re-^ 
fult of them will prove, that all the languages 
properly Tartarian arofe from one common 
iburce ; excepting always the jargons of fuch 
wanderers or mountaineers, as, having long 
been divided from the main body of the nation. 
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muft in a courfe of ages have framed feparale 
idioms for themfelves* The only Tartarian 
bnguage of which 1 have any knowledge is, 
the I'urkijb of Conjlantinople^ which is, how-r 
ever, fo copious, that whoever fliall know it 
perfe£lly, will eafily underftand, as we are 
^ured hy intelligent authors, the dialefts of 
T^ariftdn ; and we may collcft from Abu^l- 
GHA^zi', that he would fii)d little difficulty in 
jhe Calmaq and the MoguL I will not offend 
your ears by a dry catalogue of fimilar words in 
thofe different languages ; but a careful invefti-. 
jgatjon has convinced me, that as the In- 
man and Arabian tongues are feverally de- 
fpencjed from a common parent, fo thofe of 
^artary might be traced to pne apcient ftem, 
cflentially differing frorp the two others. It 
appears indeed, from a ftory told by Abu*lgha'- 
Zi\ that the Virats and the Mongals could not 
•underftand each other ; but po more can the 
T)anes and the Englijh^ yet their dialedts, he^ 
yond a doubt, are branches of the fame Gothick 
tree. The dialed of the Moguls^ in which 
ibme hiftories of Tai'mu'r and his defcendants 
vrere originally compofed, is called in Indian 
where a lej^rned native fet me right when I 
iifcd another word, Turci ; not that it is pre^ 
cifely the fame with the Turkijh of the 0//h 
rftanlusy but. the two idioms differ, perhaps, 

lef^ 
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lefs than Swedi/h and German j or Spanijh and 
Portuguefe^ and certainly lefs than JVelJb and 
Irtjh. In hope of afcertaining this point, I have 
long fearched in vain for the original worki 
afcribed to Tai'mu'r and Barber ; but all the 
Moguls with whom I have converfed in this 
country, refemble the crow in one of their 
popular fables, who, having long afi^fted to 
walk like a pheafant, was unable after all to 
acquire the gracefulnefs of that elegant bird, 
and in the mean time unlearned his own na- 
tural gait : they have not learned the dialeft of 
Perjtaj but have wholly forgotten that of their 
anceftors. 

A VERY confiderable part of the old Tarta^' 
rian language, which in jyia would probably 
have been loft, is happily preferved in Europe ; 
and if the ground-work of the Weftern 
Turkijhy when feparated from the Perjian and 
Arabic k^ with which it is embelliflied, be a 
branch of the loft Oghuzian tongue, I can aflert 
with confidence, that it has not the leaft re* 
iemblance either to Arabic k or Sanfcrit^ and 
xnuft have been invented by a race of men 
wholly diftinft from the Arabs or Hindus. 
This faft alone overfets the fyftem of M. 
Bailly, who confiders the Afo«/?r//, of which he 
gives in feveral places a moft erroneous account^ 
as a fine monument of his primeval Scytbians^ 

the 
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the pfecq>tor8 of mankind^ and planters of ^ 
fublime philofophy even in India \ for he 
holds it an inconteftiUe truth, that a language 
which i$ dead, fuppofes a nation which is de^ 
ftroyed ; and he fcems to think fuch reafbning 
perfedlly decifiveof the queftioti^ without hav- 
ing rccourfe to aftronomical argume&ts, or 
the fpirit of ancient inftitutiods : for my part, 
I defire no better proof than that which the 
language of the Bra'hmans affords, of an 
immemorial and total difference beween the 
Savages of the mountains, as the old Chinefe 
juflly called the ^artars^ and the fludious, 
placid, contemplative inhabitants of thefe 
Indian plains. 

IL The geographical feafoning of M. Bai ll V 
may, perhaps, be thought equally (hallow^ 
if not inconiiflent in fome degree with itfelf* 
*' An adoration of the Sun and oi the Fire,^* 
lays he, " muft necefl&rily have ariien in a cold 
** region ; therefore, it mufl have been foreign 
** to India^ Pirjia.^ Arabia ; therefore it mufl 
** have been derived from Tartary.^' No 
man, I believe, who has travelled in winter 
through Bahar^ or has even pafled a cold fea* 
fon at Calcutta^ within the tropick, can doubt 
that the folar warmth is often defirable by all, 
and might have been confidered as adorable by 
the ignorant, in thefe climates ; or that the re->* 

turn 
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turn of fpring defervcs all the falutations which 
it receives from the Perjicm and Indian poets ; 
not to rely on certain hifiorical evidence, that 
Antarah, a celebrated warriour and bard, 
aftualiy perilhed with cold on a mountain of 
Arabia. To meet, however, an obje£fcion, 
which might naturally be made to the volun- 
tary fettlement, and amazing population, of 
his primitive race in the icy regions of the 
north, he takes refuge in the hypothefis of 
M. BuFFON, who imagines that our whde 
globe was at firft of a white heat, and has beea 
gradually cooling from the poles to the equa« 
tor ; fo that the Hyperborean countries had once 
a delightful temperature, and Siberia itfelf was 
even hotter than the climate of our temperate 
zones, that is, was in too hot a climate, by his 
firft propofition, for the primary worfliip of the 
fun. That the temperature of countries has 
not fuftained a change in the lapfe of ages, I 
will by no means infift ; but we can hardly 
rcafon conclufively from a variation of tempe- 
rature to the cultivation and difFufion of fcience. 
If as many female elephants and tygrefles as 
we now find in Bengal had formerly littered 
in the Siberian forefts, and if their young, as 
the earth cooled, had Ibught a genial warmth 
in the climates of the fouth, it would not fol- 
low that other favages, who migrated intlie 

fame 
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fitme diredlion, and on the fame accmtnf/ 
brought religion and philolbphy, language anci 
writings art and fcicnce^ into the foutherd 
latitudes. 

We are told by Abu^lgh a'zI', that the pri- 
mitive religion of human creatures^ or the pure 
adoration of One Creator, prevailed in Tartary 
during the firft generations from Ya'fet, but 
was extinft before the birth of Ogmu'z, who 
reftorcd it in his dominions ; that^ fome ages 
after him, the Mongals and the Turcs relapfed 
into grofs idolatry ; but that CHjgNGiZ was a 
Theift, and, in a converfation with the Mu-^ 
hammedcm Doftors, admitted their arguments 
ifor the being and attributes of the Deity to be 
unanfwerable, while he contefied the evidence 
of their Prophet*s legation. From old Grecian 
authorities we learn, that the Mujfagetce wor- 
ihipped the Sun ; and the narrative of an em* 
bafly from Justin to theKHAKA^N, or Em- 
peror, who then refided in a fine vale near the 
fburce of the Irtijh^ mentions the Tartarian 
ceremony of purifying the Roman jdmbajfadors^ 
by conducing them between two fires. The? 
Tartars of that age are reprefented as adorers of 
the four elements, and believers in an invifible 
Spirit, to whom they facrificed bulls and rams* 
Modern travellers relate, that, in the feftivala 
of fome Tartarian tribes, they pour a few drops 
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of a confecratcd liquor on the ftatues of their 
Gods; after which an attendant fprinkles a 
little of what remains three times towards the 
fouth in honour of fire, towards the weft and 
eaft in honour of water and air, and as often 
towards the north in honour of the earth, 
which contained the reliques of their deceafed 
anceftors : now all this may be very true, 
without proving a national affinity between the 
l^arlars and Hindus ; for the Arabs adored the 
planets and the powers of nature ; the Arabs 
had carved images, and made libations on a 
black ftone ; the Arabs turned in prayer to dif- 
ferent quarters of the heavens ; yet we know 
with certainty, that the Arabs are a diftinft 
race from the Tartars ; and we might as well 
infer ^ that they were the fame people, becaufe 
they had each his Nomades^ or wanderers for 
pafture ; and becaufe the Turcmans^ defcribed 
byJBNir Arabsha'h, and by him called Tatars^ 
are like moft Arabian tribes, paftoral and war- 
like, hofpitable and generous, wintering and 
fummering on different plains, and rich ia 
herds and flocks, horfes and camels ; but this 
agreement in manners proceeds from the fimi- 
lar nature of their feveral deferts, and their fimi- 
Jar choice of a free rambling life, without 
evincing a community of origin, which they 
could fcarce have had without preferving fame 
remnant at leaft of a common language. 
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Many Lamas, we are affured, of Priefts 
of B17DPH A, have been found fettled in Siberia ; 
but it can hardly be doubted, that the Lamas 
had travelled thither from Tibet j whence it is 
more than probable, that the religion of the 
JBudJhas was imported into Southern Chinefe 
Tariary ; fince we know, that rolls of Tibetian 
writing have been brought even from the bor- 
ders of the Cafpian. The complexion of 
BuDJDHA himfelf, which, according to the Hin^ 
dus^ was between white and ruddy, would per- 
haps have convinced M. Bailly, had he 
known the Indian tradition, that the laft great 
legiflator and God of the Eaft was a Tartar ; 
but the Chinefe confider him as a native of 
India ; the Brahmins inlift, that he was born in 
a foreft near Gayd ; and many realbns may lead 
us to fufpeft, that his religion was carried from 
the weft and the fouth to thofe eaftern and 
northern countries, in which it prevails. On 
the whole, we meet with few or no traces irt 
Scythia of Indian rites and fuperftitions, or of 
that poetical mythology with which the San-- 
fcfit poems are decorated ; and we may allow 
the Tartars to have adored the Sun with more 
reafon than any fouthern people, without ad- 
mitting them to have been the fole original in- 
ventors of that univerfal folly : we may even 
doubt the originality of their veneration for the 
^ four clemcQts, which forms a principal part of the 
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ritual introduced by Zera'tusht, a native of 
Rai in Perfiaj bom in the reign of Gxtshtasf, 
whofe fon PAshu^ten is believed by the Parfi^s 
to have refided long in Tartary^ at a place called 
Cangidirj where a magnificent palace is (aid to 
tavc been built by the father of Cyrus, and 
where the Perfian prince, who was a zealot in 
die new faith, would naturally have diflemi- 
faated its tenets among the neighbouring Tar- 
tars. 

Of any philbfcphy, except natural ethicks, 
which the rudeft fbciety requires and experience 
teaches, we find no more veftiges in jffiatick 
^artary and Scythia^ than in ancient Arabia ; 
nor would the name of a philoibpher and a 
Scythian have been ever conneded if Anacharfis 
had not vifited Athens and Lrdia for that in- 
fbiidion which his birth-place could not have 
afforded him. But Anacharsis was the fba 
of a Grecian woman, who had uught him her 
language, and he ibon learned to defpife his 
own. He was unqueftionably a man of a (bund 
underflanding and fine parts ; and among the 
lively layings which gained him the reputa- 
tion of a wit e\'en in Greece , it is related by 
Diogenes Laertius, that when an Athenian 
reproached him with being a Scythian y he an- 
fwercd, ' My country is indeed a difgrace to 
* me, bat thou art a difgrace to thy ccuntry? 
What his coontry was in regard to manners and 
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-civil duties, we may learn from his fate in it J 
for when, on his return from Athens^ he aft- 
tempted to reform it by intruding the wife 
laws of his friend Solon, he was killed in a 
hunting party with an arrow Ihot by his own 
brother, a Scythian chieftain. Such was the 
philofbphy of M. Bailly*s Atlantes, the 
lirft and moft enlightened of nations ! We are 
afliired, however, by the learned author of the 
Dabijlan^ that the Tartars under Chengiz and 
his defcendants were lovers of truth ; and 
would not even preferve their lives by a viola- 
tion of it. De Guignes afcribes the fame ve- 
racity, the parent of all virtues, to the Huns ; 
and Strabo, who might only mean to lafh 
the Greeks by praifing Barbarians as Horace 
extolled the wandering Scythians^ merely to 
fatirizie'his luxurious countrymen, informs us, 
that the nations of Scythia deferved the praife 
due to wifdom, heroick friendfhip, and juftice ; 
and this praife we may readily allow them on 
his authority, without fuppofing them to have 
been the preceptors of mankind. 

As to the laws of Zamolxis, concerninsr 
whom we know as little as of the Scythian 
Deucalion, or of Abaris the Hyperborean^ 
and to whofe ftory even Herodotus gave no 
creditj I lament, for many reafons, that if 
ever they exifted they have not been preferved : 
it is certain that a fyftem of laws, called Tafdc^ 
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has been celebrated in Tarfary (ince the time of 
Chenoiz, who is faid to have republiflied 
them in his empire, as his inftitutions were 
afterwards adopted and enforced by Taimu'r ; 
but they feem to have been a common or tra- 
ditionary law, and were probably not reduced 
into writing till CkENGiz had conquered a 
nation who were able to write. 

III. Had the religious opinions and allegorical 
fables of the Hindus been adlually borrowed 
from Scytbla^ travellers muft have difcovcred 
in that country fome antient monuments of 
them, fuch as pieces of grotefque (culpturc, 
images of the Gods and Avatars^ and infcrip- 
dons on pillars or in caverns, analogous to tboie 
which remain in every part of the wcftcm pc- 
ninfub, or to thofe which many oi us have 
ieea in Babar and at Banaras ; but (except a 
few detached idols) the only great monuments 
c£ Tartarian antiquity are a line of ramparts 
OQ the weft and eaft of the Cafpan^ zfctihed 
indeed by ignorant Mufdmant to Yk]\f] and 
Myiy^ or G^i and Mago^^ that is %o the &cy^ 
tlnansj bar manifrfily raifed by a "fttf di^ 
fincDt natkx)^ in order to flop their predaitory 
ioraads tfaiough the pafles of Caucafai^ The 
Cbtmeje wall vas baailt or finKhcd 43a a fimilar 
canSbmOxxL, and £osr a fmjjhr pofpoSk^ by 40 
Empcnor irbo dkd <xAj t-^ro buodr^ a;jj fen 
jcss% heSost dbe btpoiwg of our era ; and the 
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Other mounds werp ycry probably conftrufted 
by the old P^r/iansj though, like paany works of 
unknown origip, they are given to Secander j 
not the MacedoniaUj but a more ancient hero,^ 
fuppofed by fqme to havp been Jemtfhi4» It is 
related, that pyramids and tombs have beeq 
found in Tatartfian^ or Wefteru Scyihia^ and 
fome remnants of edifices ip the lake Saifan ; 
th^t veftiges of a deferted city have been re- 
G^sntly difcovered by |:he Rsiffiafts near the 
Cafpian fea^ and the Mountain of Eagles ; and 
that golden ornaments and utenlils, figures of 
elks and other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of 
various kinds, arjd even implements for mining^ 
but made pf popper inftead of iron, have been 
dug up in the country of the Tjhudes ; whence 
M. Bailly infers, with great reafon, the 
high antiquity of that people : but the high an- 
tiquity of ^he Tartars^ and their eft^blifhment 
in that country near four thoufand years ago, 
no man difputes ; we are enquiring into their 
ancient religion and philpfophy, which neither 
ornaments of gold, nor tools of copper^ wiH 
prove to have had an affinity with the religious 
rites and the fcienccs of In(Ua. The golden 
utcnfils might poffibly have been fabricated by 
the Tartars themfelves ; but it is poflible too, 
that they were carried from Rome or from 
China^ whence occafional embaflies \vere feiit 
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to the Kings of Eigbur. Towards the end of 
the tenth century, the Ch'mefe Emperor dif- 
patched an ambaflador to a prince named 
Ersla'k, which, in the Turkijb of Conjlanti^ 
nopU^ fignifies a hon, who refided near the 
Golden Mountain, in the fame ftation, perhaps, 
where the Ramans had been received in the 
middle of the fixth century. The Cbinefe on his 
return home reported the Eighuris to be a 
grave people, with fair complexions, diligent 
workmen, and ingenious artificers, not only 
in gold, filver, and iron, but in jalper and fine 
flones; and the Romans had before defcribed 
their magnificent reception in a rich palace 
adorned with Cbinefe manufadures : but theie 
times were comparatively modem ; and even 
if we fhould admit that the Eighuris ^ who are 
faid to have been governed for a period of two 
thoufand years by an rieaity or fbvereign of 
their own race, were, in fbme very early age, 
a literary and polifhed nation, it would prove 
nothing in favour of the Huns^ Turcs^ Mongab^ 
and other favages to the north of PeJtin, who 
ieem In all ages, before Mohammed, to have 
been equally ferocious and illiterate. 

Without a£tual infpedion of the manu- 
fcripts that have been found near the Qafpuw^ 
it would be impoflible to give a correct opinion 
concerning them ; but one of them, defcribed 
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as written on blue filky paper in letters of gold 
and filver, not unlike Hebrew^ was probably a 
Tiietian compoiition of the fame kind with that 
which lay near the fource of the /r/^, and of 
which CossiANO, I believe, made the firft 
accurate verfion. Another, if we may judge 
from the defcription of it, was probably modem 
Turkijh ; and none pf them could have been of 
great antiquity. 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we 
have no proof that the Tartars were themfelves 
well inftrudfced., much lefs that they inftrufted 
the world ; nor have we any ftronger reafon toi 
conclude from their general manners and cha- 
racter, that they had made an early proficiency 
in arts and fciences : even of poetry, the mod 
univerfal and moft natural of the fine arts, we 
find no genuine fpecimens afcribed to them, 
except fome horrible war-fongs, expreffed in 
Perjian by Ali of Yezd, and poffibly in- 
vented by him. After the conqveft oi Perfta 
by the Mangals^ their princes, indeed, encou- 
raged learning, and even m^de aftrunomical ob- 
fervations at Satmrkand ; and, as the Turks^ bc-^ 
came polfhed by mixing with the Perjians and 
Arah^ though their very nature, as one pf 
their own writers confefles, had before been 
like an incurable diftemper, and their minds 
clouded with ignorance. Thus alfo the Mattr^ 
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ebfu monarchs of China have been patrons of 
the learned and ingenious ; and the Emperor 
TiENLONG is, if he be now living, a finc^ 
Cbinefe poet. In all thefe inftances the Tartars 
have refembled the Romans ; who, before thqr 
had fubdued Greece^ were little better than 
tigers in war, aijd Fauns or Sy Ivans in fcience 
and art. 

Before I left Europe^ I had infixed, ia con- 
verfation, that the TuzuCj tranflated by Major 
Davy, was qever written by Taimu'r himfelf, 
at leaft pot as C-ff:SAR wrote his Commentaries, 
for one very plain reafbn. That no Tartarian 
king of his age could write at all; and in fup« 
portof my opinion I had cited Ibnu Arabsha'h, 
who, though juftly hoftile to the favage by 
whom his native city JDamafcus had been ruined, 
yet praifes his talents and the real greatnefs of 
his mind, but adds, *' He was wholly illiterate; 
^' he neither read nor wrote any thing ; and he 
** knew nothing of jirabick^ though of Perjian^ 
f ^ Turkijhj and the Mogul dialeft he knew as 
^* much as was fufEcient for his purpofe, and 
^* no more : he ufcd with pleafure to hear hif- 
♦^ tones read to him, and fo frequently heard 
^* the lame book, that he was able by memory 
'* to correft an inaccurate reader.'* This paf- 
(age had no efFed on the tranflator, whom great 
and learned men in India had affured, it (eema, 
that the work was authentic ; by which he 
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^neaqs eooipofed by the conquei'or himfelf : bvr 
|he great in this country might have been un- 
learned, or the learned aiight not have been great 
enough to anfwer any leading queftion \a a man- 
per that oppofed the declared inclination of a 
Britijh inquirer ; and in either cafe, fiuce no 
itvitnefles are named, fo general a reference to 
them will hardly be thought conclufive evi- 
^encf , On my part I will name a Mufelmatiy 
whom we all Hnow, and who has enough both of 
greatnefs and of learning to decide the queftion 
both impartially and fatisfadtorily : the Naw- 
wab MpzVFFER Jung informed me of his ow^ 
accord, that nq man of lenfe in Hindujidn be- 
lieved the work to haye been compofed by 
Taimu'r, but that his favpurite, furnamed 
Hindu Sha'h, was known to have written 
that book and others afcribed to his patron, 
after m^iny confidential difcourfes with the Erntr^ 
9nd perhaps nearly in the Prince's words as 
well as in his perfbn ; a ftory which Ali of 
YezI), who attended the court of Taimu'r, 
9nd has given us a flowery panegyrlck inftead 
of a hiftory, renders highly probable, by con- 
firming th^ latter part of the Arabian account, 
and by total filence as to the literary productions 
of his mafter. It is true, that a very ingenious, 
but indigent, native, whom Davy fupported, 
has given me a written memorial on the fubr 
'je6t, ii^ which he mentions Taimu r as the 
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author of two wprkg in Turkish ; but tfaf 
credit of his information is pyerfet by a ftrang; 
apocryphal ftqry of a king of Temcn who inr 
vaded^ he fays, the £/»)r's dominions, and in 
whofe Ubrary the manufcript was afterwardfi 
found, and tranflated by order of Ahjh\r, firft 
Bftinifter of TaimuVs grandfon ; and Major 
Davy hirafelf, before he departed from Ben^gal^ 
told ine, that he was greatly perplexed by 
finding in a very accurate and old copy of the 
I'uzuc^ which he defigned to repubUfli with 
ponfiderable additions, a particular account 
written, ijnqueftionably, by Taimu^r of his 
own death. No evidence, therefore, has been 
adduced to (hake my opinion, that the Moguls 
and Tartars^ before their conqueft of IfjJia and 
Perjiay were wholly ynletteredj although it 
may be poffible that, even without art or fcir 
pnce, they had, like the Huns^ both warriors 
and law-giyers in their own country fome cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ. 

If learning was ever anciently cultivated in 
the regions to the north of India^ the feats of 
it, I have reafon to fufpeft, muft have been 
T^tghur^ Ca/hghoTy KhMci^ Chm^ Tanciitj and 
pther countries of Chinefe Tartary^ which lie 
between the thirty-fifth and forty-fifth degrees, 
of northern latitude ; but I (hall, in another 
Difcourfe, produce my reafpns fpr fuppofing 
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rttit thofe very countries were peopled by a race 
filiied to the Hindus j or enlightened at leaft by 
their vicinity to India and China ; yet in Tancutf 
which by fome is annexed to Jil^etj and even 
among its old inhabitants, the Seresj we have 
po certain account? of uncommon talents or 
great improvements : they were famed, indeed, 
for the faithful difcharge of moral duties, for 
a pacifick difpofition, and for that longevity 
which is often the rewaf d of patient virtues and 
a calm temper ; but they are faid to have been 
wholly indifferent, in fofmer ages, to the ele- 
gant arts, and even to commerce ; though 
Fadlu'llah had been informed, that, near 
the clofe of the thirteenth century, many 
branches of natural philofophy were culti- 
vated in Cam-che^v^ then the metropolis of 
Serica. 

We may readily believe thofe who aflure 
us that fome tribes of wandering Tartars had 
real Ikill in applying herbs and minerals to the 
purpofes of medicine, and pretended to fkill in 
magic ; but the general character of their na* 
tion feems to have been this : they were pro- 
fefled hunters or fiffiers, dwelling on that ac- 
count in forefts or near great rivers, under huts 
or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their 
cattle from ftation to ftation ; they were dexr 
|rous greheFS, excellent horfemen, bold comba- 
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taots, appearing often to fiee in difbrder for the 
fake of renewing their attack with advantage ; 
drinking the milk of mares and eating the fleih 
of colts ; and thus in many refpci^s reiembling 
the old Arabs^ but in nothing more than in 
their love of intoxicating Uquors, and in no- 
thing lefs than in a tafte for poetr/ and the im- 
provement of their language. 

Thus has it been proved, and, in my hum- 
hie opinion, beyond controverfv, that the far 
greater part of Afia has been peopled, and im- 
memorially poflefled, by three conliderable na- 
tions, whom, for want of better names, we 
may call Hindus^ Arcibiy and T'artars\ each 
of them divided ?.!id fubdivided into an infi- 
nite number of branches, and all of them fb 
different in form and features, language, man- 
ners, and religion, that if they fprang origi- 
nally from a common root, they mull have 
been feparated for ages : whether more than 
three primitive ftocks can be found, or, in 
other words, whether the Cbinefe^ J^P^'^fiy 
and Perfians^ are entirely diftindt from them, 
CM" formed by their intermixture, I (hall here- 
after, if your indulgence to me continue, di- 
ligently inquire. To what conclufions thoic 
inquiries will lead, I cannot yet clearly (]U(^ 
cem ; but if they lead to truth, we (hall not 
regret our journey through this dark region 
of ancient hiftory, in which,, while we pro- 
ceed 
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cced ftep by ftep< and follow every glimttlfef • 
feg of certain light that prefents itfelf, wci 
inuft beware of thofc falfe rays and luminous 
vapoufs which miflead Afiaiick travellers by an 
appearance of water, but are found, on a neaf 
approach, to be deferts of fand. 
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DISSERTATION VI, 



ON THB 



PERSIANS. 

BEING THE SIXTH ANNlVfiRSAHY BISCOURJ* 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. I9, I789. 



GENTLEMEN, 

I TURN with delight from the vaft moun^ 
tains and barren deferts of Turan^ over 
which we travelled laft year with no perfect 
knowledge of our courfe, and requeft you now 
to accompany me on a literary journey through 
one of the moft celebrated and moft beautiful 
countries in the world ; a country, the hiftory 
and languages of which, both ancient and mo- 
dem, I have long attentively ftudied, and on 
which I may without arrogance promife you 
more pofitive information, than I could poflibly 
procure on a nation fo difunited and fo unlettered 
as the Tartars : I mean that which Europeans 
improperly call Perjta^ the name of a (ingle 
province being applied to the whole Empire of 
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/r^}», as it is correftly denominated by the pre-* 
ient natives of it, and by all the learned Mufel- 
matii who refide in thefe Britijh territofies. 
To give you an idea of its largeft boundaries, 
Agreeably to my former mode of defcribing 
tndia^ Arahla^ and Tartafy^ between which it 
lies, let us begin with the fource of the great 
jijfyrian ftream Euphrates y (as the Greeks ^ ac- 
cording to their cuftom, were pleafed to mif-* 
call the Forat) and thence defcend to its mouth 
in the Green Sea, or Perjian Gulf, includir^g 
ill our line Ibme confiderablediftrifts and towns 
on both fides of the river; then coafting 
Perjia properly fb named, and other /ra- 
nian provinces, we come to the Delta of 
the Sindhu or Indus ; whence afcending to 
the mountains of Cafighar^ we difcover its 
fountains and thofe of the y^/y^ii;/, down which 
we are conduced to the Cafpian^ which for-* 
merly perhaps it entered, though it lofe itfelf 
now in the fands and lakes of Khwdreztn i we 
next arc led from the fea of Kbozar^ by tbc 
banks of the Cur^ or Cyrus, and along the 
Caucafean ridges, to the (hore of the Euxine, 
and thence by the feveral Grecian fea^, to the 
point, whence we took our departure, at no 
confidcrable diftance from the Mediterranean. 
We cannot but include the Lower ^^ within this 
outline, becaufc it was unqueftionably a part. 
of the Perjianj if not of the old Ajjyrtan 

Empire; 
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Empire ; for we know that it was under the 
dominion of Caikhousrau ; and Diodorus, 
we, find, aflerts, that the kingdom of Troas 
was dependent on Affyriay fince I'RIAm im- 
plored and obtained fuccours from his Emperor . 
Teutames, whofe name approaches nearer to 
Tahmu'ras, than to that of any other Ajjyrian 
Monarch. Thus may we look on Iran as the 
nobleft ifland (for fo the Greeks and the j^rabs 
would have called it), or at leaft as the nobleft 
peninfula, on this habitable globe ; and if M. 
Baill^ had fixed on it as the Atlantis of 
Plato, he might have fupported his opinion 
with far flronger arguments than any that he 
has adduced in favour of New Zemhla. If the 
account, indeed, of the Atlantes be not purely 
an Egyptian or an Utopian fable, I fhould 
be more inclined to place them in Iran^ thaa 
in any region with which I am acquainted. 

It may feem flrange, that the ancient hiftory 
of fo difl:ingui(hed an Empire fhould be yet fb 
imperfeftly known ; but very fatisfaftory reafbns 
may be afligned for our ignorance of it : the 
principal of ihem are, the fuperficial knowledge 
of the Greeks and Jews^ and the lofs of Perjian 
archives or hiflorical compofitions. That the 
Grecian writers, before XenopHon, had no 
acquaintance with Perjia^ and that all their 
accounts of it are ivholly fabulous, is a paradox 
too extravagant to be ferior ^ taincd ; but 

their 
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their conneftion with it in war or peace had, 
indeed, been generally confined to bordering 
kingdoms, under feudatory princes ; and the 
firft Perfian ^^mperor wbofe life and charafter 
they feem to have known with tolerable ac* 
curacy, was, the great Cykxt^, whom 1 call, 
\^ithout ffe^r of contradiftion, Caikhosrau; 
fbr I fhall then only doubt thattheKHOsRAU of 
KiRDAUsi^ was the Cyrus of the firft Greek 
' hlftorian, and the Hero of the oldeft political 
and moral romance, when I doubt thjt LouiSr 
QuATORZE an^. Lewis the Fourteenth were 
one and the fame French King : it is 'utterly 
incredible,, that two different Princes of Perjia. 
(hould each have been born iu a foreign and 
hoftile territory ; Ihbuld each have been doomed' 

to death in his infancy by his maternal grand- 
father, in confequemcer of portentous dreams, 
real or invented ;^ fhould each h^ve been 
laved by the femorfe of his deftined ii^urderer ; 
arid fliould each,, after a fimilar education 
among herdfmen, as the fon of a herdfman, 
have found means to revifit his paternal king- 
dom, and have delivered it, after a long and* 
triumphant war, from, the tyrant who had 
invaded it ;. fliould have reftored it to the fum - 
mitof power aiad magnificence. Whether fo 
romantic a ftory, which is the fubjeft of an. 
. Epic .Poem as ipajcftick and entire as the liiad,^ 



ht hiftorically true, we may fed perhaps aa 
inclination to doubt ; but k Cannot wkh rcalbn 
be denied, that the outline of it related to a 
fingle Hero, whom the jf/tatrcis^ convcrfing 
with the Father of European hrftory, dcfcribed 
according to their popular traditions by his true 
name, which the Greek alphabet Could not ex- 
prefs : nor will a difference of names affedl: the 
queflion ; fince the Greeks had little regard for 
truth, which they facrificed willingly to the 
graces of their language, ai^ the nicety of 
their ears; and, if they could render foreign 
words nielodious, they were never Iblicitous 
to make them exaA. Hence they probably 
formed Cambyses from Ca'mbakhsh, or 
Granting Dejires^ a title rather than a name; and 
XerXes from Shi'ru'yi, a Prince and War- 
rior in the Shahnamah^ or from Shi'rsha'h,' 
which might alfb have been a title; for the 
Ajiatick Princes have codftantly afliimed new 
titles or epithets at different periods of their 
lives, or on difFcrent occalions ; a cuflom, 
which we have feen prevalent in our own times 
both in Iran and Hindujian^ and which has 
been a fburce of great confufion even in the 
fcriptural accounts of Babylonian occurrences. 
'hoxhGreeks2ivyiJews have, in fadt, accommodated 
Perjian names to their own articulation ; and 
both feem to have difregankd the native litera- 

N a turc 
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ture of Iran^ without which they could at moil 
attain a general and imperfeft knowledge of the 
country. As to the Perjtans themfelves, who 
were contemporary with the Jews and Greeks ^ 
they muft have been acquainted with the hif^ 
tory of their own times, and with the tradi- 
tional accounts of paft ages ; but, for a reafoa 
which will prefently appear, they chofe to con- 
{ider Cayu'mers as the founder of their em- 
pire ; and, in the numerous diftraftions which 
tollowed the overthrow of Da'ra^ efpecially 
in the great revolution on the defeat of Yezde- 
GiRD, their civil hiftories were loft, as thofe 
of India have unhappily been, from the folici- 
tudeof the priefts, the only depofitaries of their 
learning, to prcferve their books of law and 
religion at the expence of all others : hence it 
has happened, that nothing remains of genuine 
Perfian hiftory before the dynafty of Sa'sa'n, 
"except a few ruftick traditions and fables, which 
furnifhed materials for the Shahnamahy and 
which are ftill fuppofed to exift in the Pahlavt 
language. The annals of the P^Jhdadt or AJy^ 
rlan race muft be confidered as dark and fabu- 
lous; and thofe of xkx^Cayliiti family, or the 
Meies and Perfians^ as heroick and poetical ; 
though the luiiar eclipfes, faid to be mentioned 
by Ptolemy, fix the time of Gushtasp, the 
Prince by whom Zera'tusht was protefted. 
Of the Parthian Kings defcended from Arshac 

or 
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or Arsaces, we know little more than the 
names ; but the Sdfi^ms had fo long an inter- 
courfe with the Emperors of Rome znd Byzan* 
tium^ that the period of their dominion may 
be called an hiftorical age. 

In attempting to afcertain the beginning 
of the Affyrlan Empire, we are deluded* 
as in a thoufand inftances, by names ar- 
bitrarily impofed. It had been fenled by 
chronologers, that the firft monarchy cfta* 
bliflied m Perjia was the Ajfyrtan ; and N f w- 
TON, finding ibme of opinion, that it rofe in 
the firft century after the Flood, but unable by 
his own calculations to extend it farther back 
than feven hundred and ninety years before 
Christ, rejeded part of the old fyftem and 
adopted the reft of it; concluding, that the 
Jiffyrian Monarchs began to reign about two 
hundred years after Solomon, and that in all 
preceding ages, the government of Irhn ^d 
been divided into feveral petty States and Pm* 
cip^lities, Of this opinion I confefs myfelf to 
have been ; when, difregardmg the wild chro- 
nology of the Mjifelmans and Gabrs^ I had al- 
lowed the utmoft natural duration to the reigns 
of eleven Pi/bdaJi Kings, without being able to 
add more tbiu a hundred years to Newton*8 
en *" ^^em%, indeed, unaccountably 

ABiAHAif had' found 
'1 K»ug^ the 
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kingdom of Z}men faa<i ju(t pretenfion^ to very 
high antiqiiity ; although the Ckinefe in die 
twelfth eentwry. bpfoire ow era hud madcaps 
pro;K:h?6 ft5 ]baft to the prefeiit form of thoir 
extenfive dominions; and although we caq 
hardly fyppojfe the fifft Indian Monarchs to 
have reigned Jeft than three thoufand year^ ago j 
yet P^a# the njoft ddiightftil, the metft coniT 
p^ft, the moft defirable country of thetn all, 
(hoqU hive mipained for fo many ages un-» 
fettled wd difuDlted. A fortupate difcovery, 
far which I was firft h^debtcd to Mi'r 
M<rH,<kl4MED Has A IN, one of the moft intel- 
ijg^F Miffilmam in /W/^, has at once diiiipatcd 
the cloud, and c^ a gieam of light on the priT 
rpeyal hiftory of \ran^ and of the human race, 
c^ which I had long defpaircd, and which 

could hardly have dawned from any other 

quarter, 

The ranp aiui ioterefting trai^ on twelve dif- 
ferent religions, entitled The Dabijian^ and 
compofed by ^ Mphamm^dan traveller, a native 
of Ca/hrmrj named Mousan, but diftiuguiihed 
by the afium«d iurname of Fa'n/, or Perlfh-- 
qble^ begins with a wonderfully curipus chapter 
on the r^ligio^ of Hy'sHANQ, which was long 
anterior j:o that oi Zera'tvs^t, bvf had cqu- 
iiavied tq be fecretly profeflcd by many learned 
fcrjimf even to the author's time ; and feveral 

of 
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bf the moll: eminent of them, diflenting in 
many points from the Gairsy and perfecuted by 
the ruling powers of their country, had re- 
tired to Jhdia^ where they compiled a number 
of books, now extremely fcarce, which Moh- 
SAN had perufed, and with .the writers of 
which, or with many of them, he had con- 
tracted an intimate friendfhip. From them he 
learned, that a powerful monarchy had been 
eftabliftied for ages in IraUj before the acceflion 
of Cayi/mers ; that it was called xhtMahaba^ 
dian dynafty, for a reafon which will fbon be 
mentioned ; and that many Princes, of whom 
feven or eight only are named in The Dabifthn^ 
and among them Mahbul, or Maha' Beli, 
had raifed their Empire to the zenith of human 
glory. If we can rely on this evidence, which 
to me appears unexceptionable, the Iranian 
Monarchy muft have been the oldeft in the 
world ; but it will remain dubious, to which 
of the three flocks, Hindu^ Arabian^ or Tar^ 
tar J the firft Kings of Iran belonged ; or whe- 
ther they fprang from a /ourth rac^ diftinft 
from any of the others : and thefe are queftions 
which we (hall be able, I imagine, to anfwer 
precifely, when we have carefully inquired into 
the languages and letters, religion and philo- 
(bphy, and incidentally into ,thc arts and 
faiences, of theancicnjt P^rjiafi^ 

M 4 ' I, Ik 
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I. In the new and important remarks which 
lam going to ofFer on the ancient languages 
and charafters of /r^», I am fenfible, that you 
muft give me credit for many aflertions, which 
on this occafion it is impoffible to prove ; for I 
fhouid iHdcfcrve your indulgent attention, if I 
were to abufe it by repeating a dry lift of de- 
tached words, and prefenting you with a voca- 
bulary inftead of a diflertation ; but, fmce I 
have no fy ftem to maintain, and have not fuf-^ 
fered imagination to delude my judgement; 
fince I have habituated myfelf to form opinions 
of men and things from evidence, which is 
the only fblid bafis of civil, as experiment is of 
r natural, knowledge ; and (ince I have maturely 
confidered the queftions which I mean to dif- 
cufs ; you will not, 1 am perfuaded, fufpeft 
my teflimony, or think that 1 go too far, when 
laflbre you, thati willaffert nothing politively, 
which I am not able fatisfadorily to demon- 
ftrate. When Muhammed was born, and 
Anu'shi'rava'n, wh m he calls the Jujl 
King^ fat on the throne of Perjta^ two lan- 
guages appear to have been generally prevalent 
in the great Empire oflriin ; that of the Court, 
thence named Der)^ which was only a refined 
and elegant diale6l of the Pars), fo called from 
the province of which Shiraz is now the capi- 
tal ; and that of the Learned, in which moft 

bojks 
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books were compofed, aod which had the mmc 
of Pahlavij either from the Heroes who fpokp 
it iti former times, or from Pablu^ a xxzOi of 
land, which included, we are told, fome cont^ 
(iderable cities of Ircik. The ruder dialcfts of 
both were, and I believe ftill are, fpoken by 
the rufticks in fcveral provinces ; and in many 
of them, as Herat ^ Zabul^ Stjlati^ and others, 
diftind idioms were vernacular, as it happens 
in every kingdom of great extent. Befides 
the Parii and Pahlavij a very ancient and ab- 
ftrufe tongue was known to the Priefts and 
Philofbphers, called the language of the Zend^ 
becaufe a book on religious and moral duties, 
which they held facred, and which bore that 
name, had been written in it ; while the Pa^ 
zenJ^ or Comment on that work, was com- 
pofed in Pah/av\ as a more popular idiom ; but 
a learned follower of Zera'tusht, named 
fiAHMAN, who lately died at Calcutta^ where 
he had lived with me as a Perfian reader about 
three years, affured me, that the letters of his 
Prophet's book were properly called Zend^ and 
the language^ Auejiiy as the words of the Feda^s 
are Sanfcritj and the charaflers, Nagar) ; or 
as the old Saga*s and poems of I/eland v/cxc ex- 
prefled in Runick letters. Let us however, in 
compliance with cuftom, give the name of 
Zend to the facred language of Perfia^ yntii we 

caa 
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tein find, a« we fhall very loon, a fitter appeU 
latiQR for it. The ZeMd and the old Pahlav) 
are aimoft cxtitiA . ia Iran ; for among fix or 
&ven tbouland GS^^^ who rcfide chiefly alt 
JTezdj and in Ctrtnin there are very few ^ho 
can read Fablavi^ aod fcarce any who even 
ixmft cf knowing the Zend\ while the P^ri^i^ 
^vjhich remains alaioii pure in the Shdhnamah^ 
l)a$now bccxKne, by the intermixture of num^ 
l?criefs ^r^bki words, and many imperceptible 
changes, a new language, exquifitely polifhed 
by a feries of fine writers 'in profe and verfe, 
and analogous to the dii^rent idioqis gradually 
jR>rmed in 'Eur^p^ aftejr the fuU^eifion of the 
^man Empire ; but with modem Perfians wo 
have no concern in our prefexit enquiry, which 
I confine to the ages that preceded The Moham- 
fncdan conqueiL 

Having twice read the worJks of Firdausi* 
with great attention, fince J applied jnyfelf 
to the ftudy of old Indian literature, I caq 
^xxrc you, with ^ confidence, that hundreds 
of Pari^ nouns ace pure Sanfirit^ with no 
other change than fuch as may be obferved 
in Ae numerous Chafba%^ or vernacular dia«? 
lefts, of Indm ; that very many imperatives 
are the toots of Sanfcrit verbs ; and that even 
the moods and tenfes of the Perjian verb fub-^- 
ilantive, which is the model of all the reft, 
are deducijble from the Sanfcrit by an eafy and 

clear 
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dear aaalogv. Wemayheace oondude, thac 
die Paru was derived, like the various LuSmm 
dialeds, from the language of die BrahmoBs ; 
audi muft add, that ia the pure Perfian I find 
DO trace of any Arabian tongue, exc^ what 
proceeded firom the known intercourie between 
the Perfmu and Arah$^ eipecially in the time 
of Bahila^m, who was educated in Arabia^ and 
^idiofe Arabkk series are ftill extant, togedier 
widi his heroidL line in Dcrij which many 
fiippofe to be die firft attempt at Ptrfian verfi-> 
fication in Arabian metre. But, widiout hav- 
ing recourfe to odier arguments, the compofitkm 
f wmrds^ in which* the genius of che Ptrfiam 
delights, and which that of the Arabkk ab- 
hors, is a decifive proof, that the Parsi fpraog 
from an Indian^ and not from an Arabian llock. 
Confidering languages as mere inftniments of 
knowledge, and having ftrong reaibn to doubt the 
cxiftence of genuine books in72f Zenioc Pablsvk 
(e(pedally fince the wdl-in(brmed author <^ The 
Dabi^n affirms the work of ZexaVusht to 
have been loft, and its place fupplied by a re« 
cent comfnladon), I had no inducement, though 
1 had an opportunity, to learn what remains of 
thofe ancient languages ; but I often converied 
on them witb my friend Bahm an, and both of 
US were convinced, after full confideration, 
diat the Zend bore a ftrong reiemblance to Sanf- 
frit^ and the Pab/av) to Arabick. He had at 

my 
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my requeft tranflated into Pahlavi the fine in^ 
fcription, exhibited in the Gultjihtiy on the diadem 
of Cyrus ; and I had the patience to read thelift 
of words from the Pdzend^ in the Appendix to 
the Farbangljehan^irt. This examination gave 
me perfeft con virion, that the Pahlav) was a 
dialed: of the Chaldaick ; and of this curious 
hGt I will exhibit a (hort proof. 

By the nature of the Chaldean tongue moll 
WCMrds ended in the firft long vowel like^<?;;^/^. 
Heaven ; and that very word, unaltered in a (ingle 
letter, we find in the Pazendy together with lailid^ 
night, meyi^ water, »/r^, fire, matrh^ rain, and a 
multitude of others, all Atabtck or Hebrew^ 
with a Chaldean termination. So zamar^ by a 
beautiful metaphor from pruning' trees ^ means 
in Hebrew to compofe verfes ; and thence, by an 
eafy tranfition, to Jing them : and in Pahlav\ 
we fee the verb xamrmtten^ to fmg^ with its 
forms zamrtinemiy I fing, and zamrinidy he 
fang; the verbal terminations of the Perjian 
being added to the Chaldaick root. Now all 
thofe words are integral parts of the language, 
not adventitious to it, like the Arabic k nouns 
and verbals engrafted on modern Perjian ; and 
this diftinftion convinces me, that the diale<fl; 
of xht Gabrsy which they pretend to be that of 
Zkra'tusht, and of which Bahman gave 
mp a variety of written fpecimeng, is 2L late 

.invention 
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invention of their Pricfts, or fubfeqtient at 
leaft to the Mufclman invadon. For, ^though 
it may be poflibie, that a few of their facred 
books were preferved, as he ufed to aflert, ia 
flieets of lead or copper at the bottom of wells^ 
near Tezd^ yet as the conquerors had not 
only a fpiritual but a political intereft^ in 
perfecuting a warlike, robufl, and indignant 
race of irreconcileable conquered fubjedls, a long 
time muft have elapfed before the hidden 
fcriptures could have been fafely brought to 
light; and few who could perfedlly under- 
hand them, muil then have remained : but, as 
they continued to profefs among themfelves the 
religion of their forefathers, it became expe- 
dient for the Mubeds to fupply the loft or muti* 
lated works of their legiflator by new compo* 
litions, partly from their imperfedt recoUeftion, 
and partly from fuch moral and religious know- 
lodge as they gleaned, moft probably, among 
the Chrijiians^ with whom they had an inter* 
courfe. One rule we may fairly eftablifli in 
deciding the queftion. Whether the books of 
the modern Gabrs were anterior to the invafioa 
of the Arabs ? When an Arabick noun occurs 
in them, changed only by the fpirit pf the 
Chaldean idiom, as wertcL for werd^ a rofc; 
data for dbahab^ gold, or demiin for zemdn^ 
time, we may allow it to have been ancient 

PaA/av) ; 
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PabiofA; hot VTlien we meet wish verbal etottni 
cc mfmkiiN^s evidently formed by the rales of' 
Arabian gmmmiiry we may be fure, that the 
{liirftfes m which they occur are cornparah' 
latively modern; and noc a fingle paffage 
which Bah Btf AN prodifced from the books of 
his 4«£igion would abide this teft. 

Wk eorae now to the language of the Zend. 
And here I muft im|>art a difeovery which I 
lately made, and from which we may draw the 
moft intercfting conleqvences» M. ANCtirETXL, 
who had the m^rit of undertaking a voyage te 
InJia, in his earlieft youth, with no other 
view than^ to recover the writings of Zfi- 
ka/tvsht, and who would have acquired a 
hc&]iaiDZ reputation in France, if he had not 
futiied it by his immoderate vanity and viru* 
knee of temper, which alienated the good- 
wili even of his own countrymen, has ex- 
hibited ia his work, entitled Zencla!DeJid, two 
vocabularies in Zend and Pai)/av)y which he 
had'found in an approved colle£tion oiRawdyat^ 
or ^radaitmal Pieces^ in modem Perjian. Of 
his Pahlankx^o more needs be faid, than that it 
ftroftgly confirms my opinion concerning the 
Ghatdaick origin of that language ? hut when 
I pei^ufed the Zeni gV>ffary, 1 was inexprcffibly 
ftirprifcd to find, that fix or feven words in ten 
were pure Sanfcrh^ and even Ibmc of their in* 

flexions 
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flexions formed by the rales of the Vyaeoftm ; 
as yuJbmaoM^ the genitive {durat of ywfimaJL 
Now M. Amquetil moft ceit^ly, and the 
P^Jian compiler moft probably, had no know« 
ledge of Sanfcrit ; and could nctf , theirefbre^ 
have iavented a lift of Sanfcrit words : it is, 
therefore, aa authentick lift of Ztnd words 
which had been pveferved in books of bj tra« 
cbtion ; and it follows, that the language of the 
Zendvn^ at leaft a dialed of the Sanfcrit, zp* 
pnxicbiag perhaps 3S nearty to it as the Pra€rit^. 
or other popalar idioms, which we know to 
have been fpoken in bsdia two thonfand years, 
ago. 

From aU; thefc fads it is a necefiary con-* 
Keqnence, that die oldeft diicoverable languages) 
of Perjia were Chaldatck and Sanfcrit \ and 
that, when they had ceafed .to be vevnacular, 
the Pahiavl^x^ ZcnJwtirc deduced fxom then^ 
reipedivdly ; and the P/trs^ either from the 
Sknd, or immediacely from the dialed of the: 
Brahmam : but all hadv perhaps, a mixture of 
^ariarian ; for the beft Icxicographei s aftcrt^. 
that numberlefs woi^ds in ancient P erf an are 
taken from the language of the Cimmerians ^ oc 
the Tartars of Ripchak: fo that the three fe- 
aitlies^ whole lineage we have exahaained irt 
former IKfeourfes,, had left vifible traces of 
tbemfelves^ ta Iran^ l^ng before the 74r/4rt 
and Arabs had rulhed from their deferts, and 

returned 
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returned to that very country from which irt 
all probability they originally proceeded, and 
ivhich the Hindus had abandoned in ao earliet 
age, widi pofitive cocnmands from their le*' 
giflators to revifit it no more. 

. I CLOs£ this head with obferving^ that no fup- 
pofidon of a mere political or commercial inter-^ 
courfe between the different nations will account 
for the Sanfcrit and Cbaldaick words which wc 
find in the old Perfian tongues ; becaufe they are, 
in thefirf): place, too numerous to have been in- 
troduced by fuch means, and, fecondly, are not 
the names of exotick animals, commodities, or 
arts, but thofe of material elements, parts of 
the body, natural objedtsand relations, affeftions 
of the mind, and other ideas common to the 
whole race of man. 

. If a nation of Hindus^ it may be urged, 
ever pofleflcd or governed the country of Iran^ 
We fhould find in the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace now called the throne of 
Jemshi'd, fome itifcriptions in Devanagar\ or 
at leaft in the charafters on the flones at E/f* 
phanta^ where the fculpture is unqueflionably 
Indian^ or in thofe on the Staff of Fi'ru^z 
Sha'h, which exift in the heart of India \ and 
fuch infcriptions we probably (hould have 
found, if that edifice had not been erected after 
thf migration of the Brahmans fromJrdn^ and 

tho 
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the i^iblerit fchifm in the Perjian religion, of 
\vhich we fhali prefently fpeak : for, although 
the popular nairic of the building at IJlakhrj or 
Perfepolis^ be no certain proof that it was 
raifed in the time of JemShi'd, yet fuch a fafk 
tnight eafily have been preferved by tradition ; 
iand we fhall fGk)n have abundant evidence, that 
the temple was ptofterior to the reign of the 
Hindu Monarchs. The cyptejfesj indeed, which 
iare reprefented with the figures in proceflion, 
might induce a reader of the Shdndtnah to be* 
lievcj that the fculptures related td the new 
fiiith introduced by Zera'tusht j but as a 
cyprefs is a beautiful ornament, and as many of 
the figures appear^ inconfiftent with the re- 
formed adoration of fire, we muft have recourfe 
toftironger proofs, that the 7i^>6// Jemshi'd 
was erefted after CAYt/^MERS. The building 
has lately been vifited, and the characters on it 
examined, by Mr. F^RANfcLtN ; from whom 
We learn, that Niebuhr has delineated them 
with great accuracy i but without fuch tefti* 
mony I ihould have (ufpedled the corredtnefs of 
the delineation; becaufe the Danijh traveller 
has exhibited two infcriptions in modern 
Perfian^ and one of them from the fame place, 
which cannot have been exactly tranfcribed. 
They are very elegant verfes of Ni'za'mi' and 
Sadi', on the injlability of human greatnefs \ but 
io iU engraved, or fo ill copied, that if I had 

O not 
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1w)t had them nearly by art, I (hould not 
have been able to read them ; and M/Rot;s'> 
SEAU of Isfabdnr who tranikted them with 
fhameful inaccuracy^ muft bare been de* 
ceived by the badncfs of (he copy^ or he never 
would have created a new King Wakam, by 
forming otte word of Jim, and the particle 
J)refixed to it* Afliiming, however, that we 
may reafon as donciufively on the charaftcrs 
publiflied by Niebuhr as we might on the 
monuments themfelves^ were they now before 
Us, we may begin with obferving, asOttARDiH 
had obferved on the very Ipot, that they bear 
DO reiemblaftce whatever to the letters ufed by 
the Gairs in their copies of the Fendid^d. This 
I once urged, in an amicable debate with 
BahmaK, as a proof, that the Zend letter^ 
were a modern invention ; but he feemed to 
hear mc without furprife ; and infifted that the 
letters to which I alluded, and which he had 
often feen, were monumentifl charafters never 
ufed in books, and intended either to conceal 
ibme religious myfterJes from the vulgar^ or to 
^ifplay the art of the Sculptor, like the embel- 
iifhed Cujkk and Nagar) in fcveral jirabian and^ 
Indian monuments. He wondered, that any 
man could ferioufly doubt the antiquity of the 
JtahloFoi letters; and, in truth, the infcriptioft 
JxJiind the horfe of Rujinm^ wfliich NiMirsa 

'*•■'■•' 'fxaa- 
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has alfo given us, is apparently Pahlav\ and 
toighc with fome pains be decyphered. That 
charafter was extremely rude, and feems to 
nave been written, like the Roman and the 
Arahick^ in a variety of hands ; for I remem* 
ber to have examined a rire toUedlion of old 
Perfian coins in the Mufeum of the great Ana- 
tomift William HuNtER, and though I be- 
lieve the legends to be Pablav\ and had no 
doubt that they were coins of Parthian Kings, 
yet I could not read the infcriptions without 
Wafting more time than I had then at com- 
tnahd, in comparing the letters, and afcertaining 
the ptoportions in which they feverally oc- 
turred. The grofs Pab/av) was improved by 
ZfikA^TusHT, ol: his difciples, into an elegant 
and perfpicuous charafter, in which the Zendu^ 
^ejla was copied; and both were written from 
the right haiid to the left like other Chaldaick 
alphabets, for they are manifeftly both of ChaU 
dean origin ; but fche Zend has the fingular ad- 
Vantage of exprefling all the long and (hort 
vowels, by diftinft marks, in the body of each 
Xvord, and all the words are diftinguifhed by 
full-points between them ; fo that if modem 
Perjidn were unmixed with Arahlck^ it might 
be written in Zend with the greateft conve- 
nience, as anyone may perceive by copying la 
that cbarader a few pages of the Shanamah. 

Q a A3 
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As to the unknown infcriptions in the palace of 
Jemshi'd, it may reafonably be doubted, 
whether they contain a fyftem of letters which 
any nation ever adopted. In^v^of them, the 
letters, which are feparated by points, may be 
reduced to forty, at leaft I can diftinguifh no 
more eflentially different ; and they all feem to 
be regular variations and compofitions of a 
ftraight line and an angular figure like the head 
of a javelin, or a leaf (to ufe the language of 

botanifts) hearted and lanced. Many of the 
RunickXtlXj^r^ appear to have been formed of 
fimilar elements; ^nd it has been obferved, 
that the writings at Perfepolis bear a ftrong 
refemblance to that which the Irijh call Oghcm. 
The word Agam^ in Sanfcrit^ means myjlerious 
knowledge ; but I dare not affirm, that the two 
words had a common origin ; and only mean 
to fuggeft, that if the characters in queftion 
be really alphabetical, they were probably fecret 
and facerdotal ; or a mere cypher, peihaps, of 
which the priefts only had a key. They 
might, I imagine, be decyphered, if the lan- 
guage were certainly known ; but in all the 
other infcriptions of the fame fort, the cha- 
racters are too complex, and the variations of 
them too numerous, to admit an opinion, that 
they could be fymbols of articulate found ; for 
even the N/igar) iyftem, whicti has more diftindl 

letters 
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letters than any known alphabet, confifts only 
of forty-nine iimple characters, two of which 
Sire mere fiibftitutions, and four of little ufc in 
SanfcrJtj or in any other language ; while the 
more complicated figures, exhibited by Nie* 
BUHR, muft be as numerous at eaft as the 
Cbinefe keys, which are the figns of ideas only, 
and Ibmc of which refemble the old Perjian 
letters at IJlakhr : the Danijb traveller was con- 
vinced, from his own obfcrvation, that they 
were written from the left hand, like all the 
characters ufed by Hindu nations. But 1 muft 
leave this dark fubjed, which 1 cannot illu- 
minate, with a remark formerly made by my- 
felf, that the fquare Chaldaick letters, a few of 
which are found in the Perjian ruins, appear to 

have been originally the fame with the Diva^^ 
nagar\ before the latter were enclofed, as we 

now fee them, in angular frames, 

II. The primeval religion of Iran^ if we rely 
on the authorities adduced by Mohsani Fa'ni', 
was that which Newton calls the oideft (and 
it may juftly be called the nobleft) of all reli* 
gions ; *^ a firm belief that one Supreme God 
♦* made the world by his power, and con^ 
♦* tinually governed it by his providence ; a 
^' pious fear, love, and adoration of him ; a 
♦^ due reverence for parents and aged perfbns ; 
•* a fraternal afFeftion for the whole humau 
f < ipecics ; and a compafHonate tendernefs even 

O 3 •« for 
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*' for the brute creation.'* A fyftem of devof 
tion fo pure and fublime could hardly, among 
mortals, be of Jong duration ; and we learn 
from The Dabijl^tiy that the popular worfhip of 
the Iranians^ under Hu^shang^ was purely 
Sabian ; a word of which I cannot offer any 
certain etymplogy, but which has been deducecj 
by grammarians from Sabd.^ a ho/l^ and particu-; 
larly the hojl of hean)eny or the celeJHal bodies, 
in the adoration .qf which the Sabian ritual i^ 
believed to have confifted. There is a defcrip* 
tionjn the learned work juft mentioned of the 
feveral Perfian temples dedicated to the fun and 
planets, of the images adored in them, and of 
the magnificent proceflicns to them on pre-5 
icribed feftivals, one of which is probably re- 
pre fen ted by fculpture in the ruined city of 
Jemshi'd. But the planetary worfhip in PerJtOf 
feems only a part of a far more cqmplicated 
feligion which we now find in thefe Indian 
provinces; for Mqhsan aflures us, that, in 
the opinipn of the befi: informed Perfians who 
profefled the faith oi Hu'shang, diftinguifhed 
from jhat of Zejia^tusht, the firfl monarch 
of Iran and of the whole earth was Maha'ba^d, 
a word apparently Sanfcrity who divided th« 
p qple into four orders, the religious^ the w//-» 
iary:^ the commercial, aqd the Jirvile; to which 
he afligned names unqueftionably the fame in 
their origin with thqfe now applied to the four 

primary 
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primary clafles of the Hindus. They added, 
that he received from the Creator, and promul- 
gated amoag men, a f acred book in a heavenly lan^ 
guag€^ to which the Mufelman author gives the 
Arabick title of Defdt'tr^ or Regulations, but the 
original name of which he has not mentioned ; 
and ^zt fourteen Maha'ba'ds had appeared or 
would appear in human (hapes for the govern- 
ment of this world. Now when we know that 
the Hindus believe in fourteen Menu's, or ce- 
leftial perfbnages with (imilar fundiions, the 
firft of whom left a book oi regulations ^ or divine 
crdinancesy which they hold equal to the Feda^ 
and the language of which they believe to be 
that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt, that 
the firft corruption of the pureft and oldeft re- 
li^on was the fyftem of Indian theology in- 
vented by the Brahmans^ and prevalent in thofe 
territories where the book of Maha'ba'd, or 
Menu, is at this hour the flandard of all religious 
and moral duries. The acceffion of Cay'umers 
to the throne of Perjia^ in the eighth or ninth 
century before Christ, feems to have been 
accompanied by a confiderable revolution both 
in government and religion. He was moft pro- 
bably of a different race from the Mahabddians^ 
who preceded him, and began perhaps the new 
fyftem of national faith which Hu^shang, whofe 
O^me it bears, completed ; but the reformation 

O 4 was 
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was partial ; for, while they rejected the com? 
plex polytheifm pf their predeceflbrs, they re^ 
tained the Jaws of Maha'ba'd with a fuperfti- 
lious vcnerafion for the fun, the planets, and 
fire ; thus relembling the Hindu fe£ts called 
Sauras and Sd^nicas ; the feCpnd of which is 
very numerous at Banaresj where many agni* 
hotras arc continually blazing ; apd where the 
SagnicaSj when they enter on their facerdot^l 
office, kindle, with two pieces of the har-d 
wood Semit a fire which they keep lighted 
through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, 
the performance of folemn facrifices, the obfq- 
quies pf departed anceftors, and their own fu- 
neral pile. This remarkable rite was conti- 
nued by Zera'tusht ; who reformed the old 
religion by the addition of genii, or angels, pre-N 
fiding over months and days ; of new ceremo- 
pies in the veneration (hewn to fire ; of a new 
work which he pretended to have received from 
heaven ; and, above all, by eftabliftiiiig the ac- 
tual adoration of One Supreme Being. He wa$ 
born, according to Mohsan, in the diftrift of 
Rai ', and it was he, not, as Ammianu's aiTerts, 
hi? proteflor Gushtasb, who travelled intq 
India^ that he might receive information from 
the Brqlmans in theology and ethicks. It is; 
barely pojjjble that Pythagoras knew him in 
the capital pf IraJi ; but the Grecian fage muft 

then 
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^en hive been far advanced in years, and we 
have no certain evidence of an intercourse be- 
tween the two philofbphers. The reformed reli^ 
gion of Perfia continued in force till that country 
was fubdued by the Mufelmans ; and, without 
ftudytng the ^endj we have ample information 
/ccmceming it in the modern Pefjian writings 
pf feveral who profefled it. Bahman always 
named Zera'tusht with reverence; but he 
was in truth a pure Theift, and ftrongly dis- 
claimed any adoration of the Jire or other ele- 
ments : he denied that the do£lrine of two co- 
eval principles, Supremely good and Supremely 
bad, formed any part of his feith ; and he often 
repeated with empbafis the verfes of Firdausi 
on the proftration of Cyrus and his paternal 
grandfather before the blazing altar : " Think 
** not that they were adorers of fire, for that 
*• demeqt was only an exalted object, on the 
** luftre of which they fixed their eyes ; they 
^* humbled themfelves a whole week before 
f * God ; and, if thy underftanding be ever fb 
^* little exerted, thou muft acknowledge thy 
^* dependence on the Being fupremely pure/* 
In a ftory, Sadi, near the clofe of his beautiful 
Bujian^ concerning the idol of So'manaVh, 
or Maha'deVa, confounds the religion of the 
Hindus with that of the Gairs^ calling the 
Brahmans not only Moghs (whiqh might be 
juilified by a paffage in the MefnavV), but even 
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readers of the Z^// and P^zWW. Now, whc^ 
thcrthis confufion proceeded from real or pre* 
tended ignorance, I caqnot decide ; but am a$ 
firmly convinced that the doftrines of the Zend 
were diftin£t from thole of the Veda^ as I am 
that the religion of the Brdhmans^ with whom 
we converfe every day, prevailed in Perjia before 
the acceflion of Cayu'mers, whom the Parsis^ 
from refpeft to his memory, confider as the firft 
of men,, although they believe in an univerfal 
deluge before his reign. 

With the religion of the old Perjians their 
tbtlofophy (or as much as we know of it) was 
intimately connefted ; for they were affiduous 
obfervers of the luminjiries, which they adored 
^nd eftabjifhed, according to Mohsan, who 
C(MifirmS| in fome degree, thi? fragments of 
JBekosus, a number of artificial cycles with 
jdiftin6l names, which feeii^ to indicate a kuow- 
Jedge of the period in which the equinoxes ap- 
pear to revolve : thpy are faid ^Ifo to have 
known the moft wonderful powers of nature, 
and thence to have acquired the fame of magi- 
cians and enchanters. But I will only detain 
you with a few remarks oa that metaphyfical 
ihcology which has been profefled immemor 
fially by a numerous fe£t of Perjians and Hindus^ 
^as carried in part into Greece^ and prevails 
^ven pow among the learned Mufelmansj who 

fpmc? 
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fometimes avow it without referve. The mo- 
dern philoibf^ers pf this perfuafion are called 
^ufis^ either from the Greek word for ^fc^e^ or 
from the woollen mantle which they ufed to 
wear in fome provinces of Perfia. Their fuoda* 
mental tenets are. That nothing exifts abfblutel|f 
but God ; that the hyman foul is an emauatioa 
from his eilence, and, though divided for a 
time from its heavenly (burce, will be finally 
re-united with it ; that the higheft poffible hap- 
pinefs will arife from its re> union ; and that the 
ehief good of mankind, in this tranfitoty world, 
ccHiiifts in as perfect an union with the Eternal 
Spirit as the incumbrances of a mortal frame 
will allow ; that, for this purpofe, they (hould 
break all conneSlton (or tadlluk^ as they call it) 
with extrinfick objeds, and pafs through life 
without attacbmmtSj as a fwimmer in the oceaa 
ftrikes freely without the impediment of clothes ; 
that they ihould be ftraight and free as the cy- 
pres, whoie fruit is hardly perceptible, and 
fiot fink under a load like fruit-trees cttached to 
a trellis; that if mere earthly charms have 
•power to influence the foul, the idea of celeflial 
beauty muft overwhelm it in extatick delight ; 
that, for want of apt words to exprefs the di- 
vine perfections and the ardour of devotion, we 
muft borrow fuch exprefiions as approach the 
neareft to our ideas^ and ^^auty and 
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t0ve in a tranfcendant and ixiyflical fenfe ; that, 
like a reed torn from its native bank, like wax 
Separated from its delicious honey, the foul of 
man bewails its difunion with melancholy mufick^ 
and iheds burning tears, like the lighted taper, 
ivaidng paiHonately for the nK)m6nt of its ei^- 
tindiion, 9s 9 dffengagement from earthly tram? 
mels^ and the means of returning to its Only 
]3eioved. Such in part (for I omit the minuter 
and more fubtile metaphyficks of the Stifis^ 
which are mentioned Jn The Dabijlati) is the 
wild and enthufiaftiok religion of (he modern 
Perfian poets, efpecially of the fweet Ha'fiz 
and the great Maulavi : fuch is the fyftem of 
the Fedanti philofophers and beft lyrick poets of 
Jndia ; and as it was a fyilem of the higheft an* 
tiquity iri both nations, it may be added to the 
many other proofs of an immemorial affinity 
between them. 

III. On the ancient monuments of. Perjian 
iculpture and architecture, we have already 
made fuch obferyatiqns as were fufficient for 
x>ur purpofe ; nor will you be fprprifed at the 
diveriity between the figures at E(fphanta^ 
which are manifeftly Hlnduj and thofe at Pert 
fepolUf which ajpe merely Sabian^ if you con* 
cur with me in believing, that th^ Takhti 
Jemjhtdwzs creOif^d after the time of Ca y'umer^, 
ivhep the BriJffmafis had migrated frpm Jratf^ 
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and wben thdr intricate mythology had been fu« 
perfeded by the fimpler adoration of the planets 
and of fire. 

IV. As to the fdences or arts of the old P^- 
^ans, I have little io fay ; and no complete evi- 
dence of them is:ound to exift. Mohsan fpeaks 
more than once of ancient verfes in the Pab/avi 
language ; and Bahman aflured me, that fbme 
fcanty remains of them had been preferved. 
Their mufic and painting, which Naza'mi ce- 
lebrated, have irrecoverably periflied ; and in 
regard to Ma'ni^, the painter and impoftor^ 
wbofe book of drawings called Artang^ which he 
pretended to be divine, is fuppofed to have been 
deflroyed by the Cbinefe^ in whofe dominions 
he had fought refuge, the whole tale is too mo- 
dem to throw any light on the queflions before 
us concerning the origin of nations and the in* 
habitants of the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved, by clear evidence 
and plain reafbning, that a powerful monarchy 
was eflablilhed in Iran long before the Affyrian^ 
or Pifbdadi^ government ; that it was in truth 
a Hindu monarchy, though if any chufe to call 
it Cufianj Cafdean^ ot Scythian, we fhall not 
enter into a debate on mere names ; that it fub* 
(if^ed many centuries ; and that its hiflory has 
been ingrafted on that of the Bindus^ who 
founded the monarchies of Ayodhyk and Indr»» 

frtjiha ; 
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frejha ; that the language of the firft Pirjiati 
empire was the mother of the Sanfcrity and con-^ 
fcquently of the Zend and Parji^ as well as of 
Greeks Latins and Gothick ; that the language 
of ^^ Adrians was the parent of Cbaldaick and 
Pablavi ; and that the prrmary Tartarian Ian- ^ 
guage alio hid been current in tlie fame empire j 
filthoiigh, as the Tartarshzd no books, or even 
letters, we cannot with certainty trace their un- 
poli(hed ami variable idioms. We difcover 
therefore in Perjia^ at the earlieft dawn of hif-» 
rory, the three diftinft races of men, whoni 
I defcribed on former occafions as poffeflbrs of" 
h^a^ Arabia^ Tartary ; and whether they 
were collSefted in Iran from diftant regions, or 
diverged from it, as from a common center, we 
flvall eafily determine by the following confidera* 
.tions. 

Let us obferve in the firft place the cen^ 
tral pofition of Iran^ which is bounded by Ara- 
iia^ by Tartary^ and by India ; whilft Arabia 
&es contiguous to Iran only, but is remote from 
Tm^tary^ and divided even from the Ikirts of In^ 
dia by a confiderable gulf ; no country, there- 
fore, but Perjia fcems likely to have fent forth 

its colonies to all the kingdoms of Afia. The 
Brdhmans could never have migrated from In^ 

dia to Ir^n^ becaufe they are exprefsly forbid^ 

den by their oldeft exifling laws to leave the re-* 

gioa which they inhabit at this day ; the 

Arabs 
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Araht have not even a tradition of an emigfa-* 
tion into ferfia before Mohammed, nor had 
they indeed any inducement to quit their beauti* 
fnland extenfivc domains : and as to the Tartafs^ 
we have no trace in hiftory of their departure 
from their plains and forefts till the invafion of 
the Medes^ who, according to ctymologifts, 
were the Ions of Mad a i ; and even thej were 
(onduded by princes of an AJfyrtan family. 
1 he three races therefore, whom we have al- 
ready mentioned (and more than three we 
have not yet found), migrated from Iran^ as from 
their common country. And thus the Saxon 
chronicle, I prefume from good authority^ 
brings the firft inhabitants of Britain from 
Armenia ; while a late verv learned writer con- 
eludes, after all his laborious refearches, that 
the Gttbs or Scythians came from Perfia ; and 
another contends with great force, that both 
the Irijb and old Britons proceeded fcvcrally 
from the borders of the Cajpian ; a coincidence 
of concluficxis from difierent media, by periicHis 
wholly unconnected, which could fcarce have 
happened, if they were not grounded on fblid 
principles. We may therefore bold this propo- 
fitioQ firmly eftabiiOied, That Iran^ or Perjta in 
its largeft ^fe, was the true center of popu- 
latioo, of knowledge, c^laagiia0Cf- « ' ~^(; 
wbicb, infleadof craveUiogtP 
k has hota fandfiill^ 
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might with equal reafon have been affertedv 
were expanded in all diredtionsto all the regions^ 
of the world in which the Hindu race had fet- 
tled under various denominations; But, whe- 
ther jifia has not produced other races of meii 
diftinft from the Hindus j the Arabs^ or the Tar^ 
tarsy or whether any apparent diverfity may not 
have fprungfrom an intermixture of thofe three 
in different proportions, muft be the fubjeft of 
& future enquiry. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

ALTHOUGH we are at this moment con- 
fiderably nearer to the frontier of China 
than to tbe/artheft limit of the Britijh domi- 
nions in Hinduftan^ yet the firft ftep that we 
(hall take 4n the philofophical journey which 
Ipropofe for your entertainment at the prefent 
meeting, will carry us to the utmoft verge of 
the haUtafale. globe known to the beft geogra- 
phers of* ott! Gr^fr^ and Egypt I beyond the 
boundary of wbofe knowledge we (hall difccrn, 
from the heights of the northern mountains, an 
Empire nearly equal in furface to a fquare of 
fifteen degrees ; an Empire, of which I do not 

P mean 
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xnean to affign the precife limits, but which we 
may confider, for the purpofe of thisDiflcr- 
tation, as embraced on two fides by I'artary 
and Indiui while the ocean feparates its other 
fides from various AJiatick ifles of great im- 
portance in the commercial fyfliem of Europe : 
annexed to that immenfe traft of land is the 
peninfula of Corea^ which a vafl: oval bafon di- 
vides from Nifon or Japan ; a celebrated and 
imperial ifland, bearing in arts and in arms, in 
advantage of fituation, but not in felicity of go* 
vernment, a pre-eminence among eafl:ern king^ 
doms analogous to that of Britain among the 
nations of the wefl:. So many climates are in- 
cluded in fo prodigious an area, that while the 
principal emporium of China lies nearly under 
the tropiek, its metropolis enjoys the tempera- 
ture of Samarkand : fuch too is the diverfity of 
foil in its fifteen provinces, that, while fomc 
of them are exquifitely fertile, richly culti- 
vated, and extremely populous, others arc 
barren . and rocky, dry and unfruitful, with 
plains as wild or mountains as rugged as any in 
Seythia ; and thofe either wholly deferted, or 
peopled by favage hordes, who, if they be not 
ftill independent, have been very lately fubdued 
by the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a 
monarch, who has perpetuated his own breach 
of faith in a Chinefe poem, of which I have i^tn 

a tranflation. 

The 
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The word Cbina^ concerning which I (hall 
offer (bme new remarks, is well known to the 
people whom we call the Chinefe ; but thqr 
never apply it (I (peak of the learned among 
them) to themfelves, or to their country : 
themfelves, according" to Father Visdeloit, 
they defcribe as ^^ people of Yi kta ^ or of (bme 
other illuflrious famUy,by the memory ofwhofe 
aftions they flatter their national pride ; and 
their country they call Lhum-cue^ or the Central 
Kingdom^ reprefenting it in their fymbolical 
charaders by a parallelogram exaftly bifedled : 
at other times they diftinguifh it by the words 
"Tien-hia, or What is under Heaven^ meaning 
a// that is valuable on Earth. Since they never 
name themfelves with moderation , they would 
have no right to complain, if they knew that 
European authors have ever (poken of them in 
the extremes of applaufe or of cenfure : by 
fbme they have been extolled as the oldeft and 
the wifeft, as the moft learned and moft inge- 
nious, of nations ; whilft others have derided 
their pretenfions to antiquity, condemned their 
government as abominable, and arraigned their 
manners as inhuman, without allowing them 
an element of fcience, or a fingle art, for which 
they have not been indebted to fome more an- 
cient and more civilized race of men. The 
truth perhaps lies, where we ufually find it, 

betweea 
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between the extremes ; but it is not my defign fd 
accufe or to defend the Chinefej to deprefs or to 
aggrandize them : I (hall confine myfelf to the 
difcuffion of a queftion cdnnefted with my 
former Difcourfes, and far lefs eafy to be folved 
than any hitherto ftarted : ** Whence came 
** the Angular people, who long had governed 
•' China J before they were conquered by the 
5* Tartars V^ On this problem, the folution 
of which has no concern, indeed, with our 
political or commercial interefts, but a very 
material connection, if I miftake not, with in- 
terefts of a higher nature, four opinions have 
been advanced, and all rather peremptorily 
aflerted, than fupported by argument and evi- 
dence. By a few writers it has been urged, 
that the Chinefe are an original race, who have 
dwelled for ages, if not from eternity, in the 
land which they now pofTefs : by others, and 
chiefly by the miffionaries, it is aflerted, that they 
fprang from the fame ftock with the Hebrewi 
and Arabs : a third aflertion is, that of the Arabs 
themfelves, and of M. Pauw, who hold it in- 
dubitable that they were originally Tartar^ 
defcending in wild clans from the fteeps of 
Itnaus : and a fourth, at leafl: as dogmatically 
pronounced as any of the preceding, is that of 
the Brdhmansj who decide, without allowing 
any appeal from their decifion, that the Chinas 

(for 
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(for fb they are named in Sanfcrit) were 
Hindus of the CJhatriyaj or military, clafs, 
who, abandoning the privileges of their tribe, 
rambled in different bodies to the north-eaft of 
Bmgali and forgetting by degrees the rites 
and religion of their ariceftors, eftabliflied le- 
parate principalities, which were afterwards 
united in the plains and valleys which are 
now poffeffed by them. If any one of the three 
laft opinions be juft, the firft of them muft ne* 
ceffarily be relinquiflied ; but of thofc three, 
the firft cannot poffibly be fuftained ; becaufc 
it refts on no firmer fupport than a foolifh re* 
mark, whether true or falfe, that Sem^ in Chi^ 
ncfCf mc2Lns/jfe znd procreation ; and becaufe a 
tea-plant is not more different from a palm, 
than a Chinefe from an jirab : they are men, 
indeed, as the tea and the palm are vegetables ; 
but human fagacity could not, I believe, dif- 
coyer any other trace of refemblance between 
them. One of the Arahs^ indeed, an account 
of whofe voyage to India and China has been 
tranflated by Renaudot, thought the Chinefe 
not only handfomer (accprding to his ideas of 

beauty) than the Hindu s^ but even more like 
his own countrymen in features, habiliments, 
parriagcs, manners and ceremonies; and this 
may be true, without proving an aftual re- 
femblance between the Chinee ai^d Arabs ^ ex- 

P 3 9ept 
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cept in drefs and complexion. The next bpi-p 
nion is more connefted with that of the Brah^f 
mans than M. Pauw, probably, imagined; 
for though he tells us exprefsly, that by Scy-^ 
ihians he meant the Turks or Tartars^ yet the 
dragon on the ftandard, and {bme other pecu- 
liarities, from which he would infer a clear 
affinity between the old Tartars and the C/&/- 
nefe^ belonged indubitably to thofe Scythiam 
who are known to have been Goths ; and the 
Goths had manifeftly a common lineage with 
the Hindus^ if his own argument, in the Pre- 
face to his Refearches, on the fimilarity of 
language be, as all men agree it is, irrefra^ 
gable. That the Chinefe were anciently of a 
Tartarian ftock, is a propoiition, which I can- 
not otherwife difprove for the prefent, than by 
infifting on the total diffimilarity of tfhetwo races 
in manners and arts, particularly in the fine arts 
of imagination, which the Tartars^ by their 
own account, never cultivated : but if we Ihew 
ftrong grounds fbr believing that the firft Chi^ 
nefe were aftually of an Indian race, it will fol* 
low, that M. Pauw and the^r^^jare miftaken : 
it is to the difculiion of this new, and, in my 
opinion, very interefting point, that I Ihall con- 
fine the remainder of my Difcourfe. 

In the Sanfcrit Infticutes of Civil and Reli- 
gious Duties, revealed, as the Hindus believe., 

by 
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by Menu, die foa of Brahma', we find the 
following curious paflage : " Many families of 
the military clafs, having gradually aban- 
doned the ordinances of the Veda^ and 
the company of BrahmanSy lived in a ftate 
of degradation ; as the people of Pundraca 
and Odra^ . thofe of Dravira and Cam'^ 
boja^ the Tavanas and Sacas, the Paradas 
and Pahlavas, the Chinas and fome other 
nations/' A full comment on this text 
would here be fuperfluous ; but fince the tef- 
timony of the Indian author, who, though 
certainly not a divine pcrfonage, was as cer- 
tainly a very ancient lawyer, moralift, and hif- 
torian, is diredl and pofitive, difinterefted and 
unfufpefted, it would, I think, decide the 
queftion before us, if we could be fure that 
the word China fignified a Chlnefcy as all the 
Pandits^ whom I have feparately confultcd, 
aflert with one voice : they affure me, that 
the Chinas of Menu fettled in a fine country 
to the north-eaft of Gaur^ and to the eaft of 
Camarup and Nepil ; that they have long been, 
and ftill are, famed as ingenious artificers ; and 
that they had themfelves feen old Chinefe idols, 
which bore a manifeft relation to the primitive 
religion of India^ before Buddha's appear*.* 
ance in it. A well-informed Pandit (hewed 
fne a Sanfcrit book in Cajhmirian letters, which» 

P 4 hCL 
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he faid, was revealed by Siva himfelf, and 
entitled SaSfifangama : he read to me a whole 
chapter of it on the heterodox opinions of the, 
Chmas^ who were divided, fays the author^ 
into near two hundred clans. I then laid before 
him a map of j^ia ; and when I pointed to 
Cq/btmr^ his own country, he inftantly placed 
his finger pn the north- wefieni provinces of 
China, where th? Chinas, he faid, fir ft efta- 
blilhed themfelves ; but he added, that Maha^ 
ehma^ which was alfo mentioned in his book,^ 
extended to the eaftern and fouthern oceans, 
I believe, neverthelefs, that the Chine fe Em- 
pire, ^s we now call it, was not formed when 
the laws of Menu were collefted ; and for this 
belief, fo repugnant to the general opinion, I 
am bound to offer my beft realbns. If the 
9\itline of hiftory and chronology fpr the laft 
two thoufand years be corredtly trace'd, (andl 
we muft be hardy fcepticks to doubt it) thq 
poems of Ca'i.i'da''j? were cbrppofed before the 
beginningof our era : now it is clear from in- 
ternal and external evidence, that the Rhn^ayan 
and Mahahharat were confiderably older than 
the produftions of that poet ; and it appears 
from the ftyle and metre of ^he Dhertna Sajira^ 
revealed by Menu, that it was reduced to 
writing long before the age of Va'lmic or 
Vya'&a, the fccond of whom names it with 

applaufe ; 
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applaufe ; we (hall not, therefore, be thought 
extravagant, if we place the conipiler of thofe 
laws between a thoufand and fifteen hundred 
years before Christ l efpecially as Buddha, 
whofe age is pretty well afcertained, is not 
pentioned in them ; but in the twelfth cen- 
tury before oiir era, the Chinefe Empire was z% 
|eafl: in its cradlq. This faft it is neceflary tq 
prove ; and my firft witnefs is Gonfuciu^ 
himfclf. I know to what keen fatire I Ihalj 
expofe myfclf by citing that philofopher, after 
(he bitter farcafms of M, Pauw againft him 
and againft the tranflators of his mutilated, but; 
valuable, works ; yet I quote, without fcruple, 
the book eintitled Lu^n Yu', of which I poffefs 
the original with a verbal tranflation, and which 
I know to be fufficiently authentick for my 
prefent purpofer: in the feqond part of it 
jCoN-FU-Tsu declares, that *^ ahhough he, 
f* like other men, could relate, as mere leflbns 
*^ of morality, the hiftories of the firft and 
f * fecond imperial houfes, yet, for want ofevi" 
** dcfjfc^ he could give no certain account of 
f* them.'? Now, if tbe Chinefe themfelves 
do not even pretend, that any hiftorical mo- 
nument exifted, in the age of Confucius, 
preceding the rife of their third dynafty about 
eleven hundred years before the Chrijiian epoch, ^ 
we may juftly concli^de, that the reign of 
VuVaM was in the infancy of their Empire, 

which 
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which hardly grew to maturity till fome ages af- 
ter that prince ; and it has been aflerted by very 
learned Europeans^ that even of the third dy- 
nafty, which he has the fame of having raifed, na 
unfufpefted memorial can now be produced. 

It was not till the eighth century before the 
birth of Our Saviour, that a fmall kingdom was 
erected in the province of Shen-stj the capital 
of which ftood nearly in the thtrty-fifth degree 
of northern latitude, and about ^v^ degrees to 
the weft of St-gan : both the country and its 
xnetropolis were called Chin^ aqd the dominion 
of its princes was gradually extended to the eafl 
and weft. A king ofCAk^ who makes a figure in 
* thcShdbnama among theallies of Afra'siya^b, 
Vras, I prefume, a fovereign of the country 
iuft mentioned ; and thp riyer of Chm^ which 
the poet frequently names as the limit of his 
caftern geography, feems to have been th^Te/loiJi^ 
River J which the Chinef^ introduqe a,t the be* 
ginning of their fabulous anpals. I ftiould be 
tepnpted to expatiate on fo curious a fubjeft ; 
but the prefent occalion allows nothing fuper* 
fluous, and permits me only to add, that Man- 

gukha'n died in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, before the city of Chm^ which was 

afterwards taken by Kublai ; and that the poets 

of Iran perpetually allude to the diftrifts around 

it which they celebrate, with Chegil and l^hpn 
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fen^ for a number of mulk-animals roving oa 
their hills. The territory of Chin, fo called 
by the old Hindus^ by the Per/fans, and by the 
Chine fe (while the Greeks and Arabs wer? 
obliged, by their defeftive articulation, to mif- 
call it S'tn")^ gave its name to a race of Emperors, 
whofe tyranny made their memory fo unpopu- 
lar, that the modern inhabitants of China hold 
the word in abhorrence, and fpeak of them- 
felves as the people of a milder and more vir- 
tuous dynafty ; but it is highly probable that 
the whole nation defcended from the Chinas of 
Menu, and mixing with the Tartars^ by 
whom the plains of Honan and the more 
fouthern provinces were thinly inhabited, 
formed by degrees the race of men whom we 
now fee in pofleffion of the nobleft empire in 
Afia. 

In fupport of an opinion, which I offer as the 
refult of long and anxious inquiries, I fliould 
regularly proceed to examine the language and 
letters, religion and philofophy, of the prefent 
Chinefe^ and fubjoin fome remarks on their an- 
cient monuments, on their fcience, and on theif 
arts, both liberal and mechanical : but their 
fpoken language^ not having been preferved by 
the ufual fymbols of articulate founds, muft 
have been for many ages in a continual flux ; 
their letters^ if we may fo call them, are 
merely the fymbols of ideas ; their popular 

religion 
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fclipon was imported from Jnd^a in an age 
comparatively modern ; and their philojophy 
feems yet in fb rude a ft^te, as hardly to defervc 
^e appellation : phey have no angient monuments^ 
from which .their origin can be traced even by 
pjaiufible conjecture ; their fpiencis are wholly 
fixotick^ and their mechanical arts have nothing 
p them phara£teriftic of a particular family j 
nothing which any fet of men, in a country fo 
jiighly favoured by nature, might no\ h^ve dif- 
povered aqd improved. * They h^ve, indeed, 
|x)th national mufic and national poetry, and 
both of ;hem beautifully pathetick ; but of 
painting, fpulpture, or ^rchitefture, as arts of 
Imagination, they feem (like other Jfiattcks) 
to have no idea. Inftead, therefore, of enlarg- 
ing feparately on each of thofe heads, I (halj 
briefly enquire, how far the literature and re- 
ligious practices of China confirm or oppofe the 
propofitior^ which I have advanced. 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. db 
Gu IGNJ5S, on the fubjcft before us, is nearly 
connefted with that oi iht Bmhmcins : he main- 
tains, that the Chinefi were emigrants from 
l^gypt ; and the Egyptians^ or Ethiopians (for 
they were clearly the fame people), had indubi- 
tably a comnion origin with the old natives of 
Jndia^ as the affinity of their languages, and of 
their inftruftions, both religious and political, 
fully evinces ; but that C^;?^a was peopled a few 

centuries 
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centuries before our era by a colony from the 
banks of the Nikj though neither Perfians nof 
Arabs f Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of fuch 
an emigration, is a paradox, which the bare 
authority even of fb learned a man cannot fup« 
port ; and iince reafbn grounded on fads can 
alone decide fuch a queflion, we have a right to 
demand clearer evidence and ftronger arguments 
than any that he has adduced. The hierogly- 
phicks of Egypt bear, indeed, a ftrong refem- 
Uance to the mythological fculptures and paint* 
ings of India^ but feem wholly diflimilar to 
the fymbolical fyftem of the Chinefe^ which 
might eafily have been invented (as they aflert) 
by an individual, and might very naturally have 
been contrived by the firft Ch'inasy or out-caft 
Hindus^ who either never knew, or had for- 
gotten, the alphabetical charafters of their 
wifer anceftors. As to the table and buft of 
Isis, they feem to be given up as modern 
forgeries ; but, if they were indifputably ge- 
nuine, they would be nothing to the purpofe ; 
for the letters on the buft appear to have been 
defigned as alphabetical ; and the fabricator of 
them (if they really were fabricated in Europe) 
was uncommonly happy, fince two or three of 
them arc exaftly the fame with thofe on a metal 
pillar yet {landing in the north of India, in 
Egypt ^ if wc can rely on the teftimony of the 
Greeks J who fludied no language but their own, 

there 
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there w6re two fets of alphabetical charaftcry i 
the one popular ^ like the various letters ufcd in 
our Indian provinces ; arid the oihtv facer dotal j 
like thd Dhanagar)^ efpecially that form of it 
which we lee In the Veda : befides which, they 
had two forts of /acred Jcu/pture ; the one Am- 
ple, like the figures of Buddha and the thre6 
Ra'mas ; and the other allegorical, like the: 
images of Gane'sa, or Divine Wifdom^ and 
Is A^Ni', or Nature^ with all their emblematical 
accompaniments : but t\it real char aSier of the 
Chinefe appears wholly difl:in£t from any Egyp^ 

tian writing, either myfterrousor' popular ; and 
as to the fancy of M. De Guignes, that the 

complicated fymbols of China were at firft no 
more than Phenician- monograms, let us hope, 
that he has abandoned fo wild a conceit, which 
he ftarCed probably with no other* view than to 
difplay his ingenuity and learnings 

We have ocular proof, that the few radical 
chara£lers of the Chinefe were originally (like 
cur aftronomical and chymical fymbols) the 
pictures or out-lines of vilible objects, or figu- 
rative figns for fimple ideas, which they have 
multiplied by the mod ingenious combinations 
and the livelieft metaphors ; but as the fyftem 
is peculiar, I believe, to themfelves and the Ja- 
panefe^ it would be idle and oftentatious to enlarge 
on it at prefent ; and, for the reafons already 
intimated, it neither corroborates nor weakens 

the 
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the opinion which I endeavour to fupport. 
The fame may as truly be faid of their fpokeii 
language ; for, independently of its conftant 
fluftuation during a feries of ages, it has thd 
peculiarity of excluding four or five founds 
which other nations articulate, and is clipped 
into monofyUables, even when the ideas eX* 
prefled by them, and the written fymbols fof 
thofe ideas, are very complex. This hasarifeOj^ 
I fuppofe, from the Angular habits of the peo- 
ple ; for though their common tongue be fo 
mujically accented as to form a kind of recitative, 
yet it wants thofe grammatical accents, With- 
<wt which all human tongues would appear mo- 
nofyllabick : thus Amlta^ with an accent on 
the firft fyllable, means, in the Sanfcrit lan- 
guage, immeafurable ; and the natives of Ben- 
gal pronounce it Omitc ; but when the reli- 
gion of BvDDHA, the fon of Maydy was carried 
hence into Cbina^ the people of that country, 
unable to pronounce the name of their new 
God, called him Foe^ the fon of Moye^ and 
divided his epithet Amita into three fyllables 
O-Mi-TO, annexing to them certain ideas of 
their own, and exprefling them in writing by 
three diftinft fymbols. We may judge from 
this inftance, whether a comparifon of their 
fpoken tongue with the dialefts of other na- 
tions can lead to any certain concluiion as to 
their origin ; yet the inftance which I have 

given 
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given fiipplies me with ail argutaent froni 
Analogy, which I produce as conjectural onlyi 
but which appears more plaufible the oftener I 
confidei- it. The Buddha of the Hindus is un- 
queftionably the Foe of China j but the great 
progenitor of the Chinefe is alfo named by them 
Fo-iti, where the fecond monolyllable fignifies^ 
it feems, a Fi£tim : now the anceftor of that 
military tribe whom the Hindus call the' Chan^ 
dranjahfuj or children of the Moon^ was, ac- 
^ cording to their Purdnas or legends, BuSdha^ 
or the genius of the planet Mercury^ fromi 
whom, in the ffth degree, defcended a prince 
named Druhya ; whom his father Yaya^ti 
fent in exile to the eaft of HinduJiaHy with this 
imprecation, '^ May thy progeny be ignorant of 
•* the FedaT^ The name of the banifhed prince 
could not be pronounced by the modern Cffi^ 
nefe ; and though I dare not conjecture, that 
the laft lyllable of it has been changed intd 
Yao, I may neverthelefs obferve, that YAa 

was thtjifth in defcentfrom Fo-Hi, or at leaft 
the fifth mortal in the firfl imperial dynafly ; 

that all Chtnefc hiflory before him is confidered, 
by the Chinefe themfelves, as poetical or fabu- 
lous; that his father Ti- co, like the Indian king 
Yaya^'ti, was the firfl prince who married fe^ 
veral women ; and that Fo-hi, the head of 
their race, appeared, fay the Chinefe^ in a pro- 
yiiicc of the wefl:, and held his court in the ter- 
ritory 
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fitoty of Chin^ where th6 rovers mentioned 
%y the India legiflator arc fuppofed to have 
fettled. Another circumftance in the parallel 
is very remarkable i according to Father De 
l^REMARE, in his Trafton Chiftejh Mythology, 
the mother of Fo-Hi was the daughter of 
Heaven^ furnamed Flower-loving ; and as the 
nymph was walking alone on the bank of a 
iriver with a fimilar name, fhe found herfelf oil 
& fudden encircled by a rainbow ; fbon after 
which fhe became pregnant, and at the end of 
twelve years was delivered of a fort radiant as 
herfelf, who, among other titles, had that of 
Su'i, or Star of the Tear. Now, in the my* 
thological fyftem of the tfindusj the nymph 
JRo'hini', who prefides over the fourth lunat 
taanfion, was the favourite miftrefs of So'ma^ 
or the Moon^ among whofe numerous epithets, 
\ve find Cumudandyacd^ or delighting in a fpe- 
Cies of water-flower J that bloflbms at night i 
and their offspring was Budha, tegcnt of a 
J)lanet, and called alfb^ from the names of his 
parentSj RauiIineVa or SAumya, It is true, 
that the learned MifRonary explains the word 
Si/i by Jfu^itER ; but an exa£t tefemblance 
between two fuch fables could not have been 
txpefted ; and it is fufficient for my purpofe 
that they leem to have a family likenefs. The 
God BuDHA, fay the Indians j married Ila^, 

Q^ whofe 
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whofe father was prefervcd in a miraculous ark 
from an univerfal deluge : now, although I 
cannot infift with confidence, that the rain-^ 
how in the Chine fe fable alludes to the Mofaick 
narrative of the Flood, nor build any folid ar- 
gument on the divine perfonage Niu-va, of 
whofe charader, and even of whofe fex, the 
hiftorians of China fpeak very doubtfully ; I 
may, neverthelefs, afliire you, after full en- 
quiry and confideration, that the Chinefej like 
the Hindus^ believe this earth to have been 
wholly covered with water, which, in works 
of undifputed authenticity, they defcribe as 
flowing abundantly, then fuhjiding^ and fepa-- 
rating the higher from the lower age of mankind \ 
that the divifon of time^ from which their poe- 
tical hiftory begins, juft preceded the appear- 
ance of Fo-Hi on the mountains of Ch'^n^ but 
that the great inundation, in the reign of Yao, 
was either confined to the low-lands of his 
kingdom, if the whole account of it be not a 
fable, or if it contain any allufion to the Flood 
of NoAii, has been ignorantly mifplaced by 
the Chlnefe Annalifts, 

The importation of a new religion into 

China, in the firft century of our Era, muft 
lead us to fuppofe, that the former fyftem, 
whatever it was, had been found inadequate to 
the purpofe of reftraining the great body of the 
people from thofe offences agaiuft confciencc 

and 
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fthd virtufe Which ttie civil power dould not 
teach ; and it is hardly poffible that, without 
fuch reftriftions, any government could long 
have fubfifted v/ith felicity ; fot no government 
tan lohg fubfift without equal juftifce, aiid juf- 
tice cannot be adminiftered without the fahftionS 
X)f religion; Of the religious opinions enter- 
tained by CoNFxrcius and his followers we 
may glean a general notion from the fragments 
of their works tranflated by CouPLEt : they 
profefltd a fitm belief in the Supreme God, 
and gave ia demon ftratidh of his Being, and of 
his Providence, from the exquifite beauty and 
Iperfeftion of the celeftial bodies^ and the won- 
derful order of nature iii the whole fabrick of 
the vifiHe world. From this belief they de- 
duced a fyftem of Ethicks, which the philofo- 
pher fums up in a few words at the clofe of the 
L^nvH} *' He,*' fays CoNFtJCius, ** who 
«* fhall be fully perfuaded, that the Lord of 
** Heaven govetns th'e Univerfe, who (hall in 
** all things chufe moderation, who fhall per- 
** feftly know his own fpecies, and fo a£t 
among them, that his life and miartilefS may 
conform to his knowledge of God and Man, 
mky be truly faid to difchaf ge all the duties of 
a fage, and to be f^r exalted above the com- 
«' moh herd of the human race.'* But fuch 
a religion and fuch morality could never have 

O a been 
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been general ; and we find, that the people of 
China had an ancient fyftem of ceremonies and 
fuperftitions^ which the government and the 
philqfdphers appear to have encouraged, and 
which has an apparent affinity with fome parts 
of the oldeft Indian worfliip : thej believe in 
the agency of genii, or tutelary fpirits, pre- 
fiding over the ftars and the clouds, over lakes 
and rivers, mountains, valleys, and woods, over 
<:ertain regions and towns, overall the elements 
(of which, like the jF//W//j, they reckon ^i;^), 
and particularly over fre^ the moft brilliant of 
them : to thofe deities they offered victims on 
high places ; and the following paffage from 
the Shi'cin^ or Book of Odes^ is very much in 
the ftyle of the Brahmans : " Even they who 
•' perform a facrifice with due reverence can- 
not perfeftly affure themfelves, that the di- 
vine fpirits accept their oblations ; and far 
lefs can they who adore the Gous with lan- 
*^ guor and ofcitancy clearly perceive their 
^' facred illapfes." 

These areimperfedt traces indeed, but they 
are traces of an affinity between the religion of 
Menu and that of the Chinas^ whom he names 
among the apoftates from it. M, Le Gen- 
til, obferved, he fays, a ftrong refemblancc 
between the funeral rites of the Chinefe 
and the Sraddha of the Hindus ; and M. 
Bailly, after a learned inveftigation, 

concludes 
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concludes, that *' even the puerile and abfurd 
•* ftories of the Chinefe fabulifts contain a rem* 
•* nantof ancient Indian hiftory, with a faint 
*« (ketch of the firft Hiftdu ages," 

As the Bauddhas^ indeed, were Hindus^ it 
may naturally be imagined, that they carried 
into China many ceremonies praftifed in their 
own country ; but the Bauddhas pofitively for- 
bad the immolation of cattle ; yet we know, 
that various animals, even bulls and men, were 
anciently facrificed by the Chinefe \ befides 
which we difcover many Angular marks of re- 
lation between them and the old Hindus : as in 
the remarkable period of four hundred and 
thirty 'two thoufand^ and the cycle of Jtxty^ 
years ; in the predileftion for the myftical num- 
ber ntne*j in many limilar fafts and great 
feftivals, efpecially at the folftices and equi- 
noxes ; in the juft mentioned obfcquies, con* 
lifting of rice and fruits, offered to the manes 
of their anceftors ; in the dread of dying child- 
lefs, left fuch offering fliould be intermitted ; 
and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of 
rr^objefts, which the Indians carried fb far, 
that Menu himfelf, where he allows a Brah-^ 
man to trade, if he cannot otherwile fupport 
life, abfolutely forbids ** his trafficking in any 
♦* fort of red cloths, whether linen or woollen, 
♦* or made of woven bark.*' 

0.3 All 
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All the circumftances which have been 
mentioned under the two heads of literature- 
:ind religion feem collectively to prove (as far as 
fuch a queftion admits proof) that the Chinef^ 
and Hindus were originally the fanne people ; but 
having been feparated near four thoufand years^^ 
have retained few ftrong features of their an- 
cient confanguinity, efpecially as the Hindus^ 
have prcferved their old language and ritual, 
while the Chinefe very foon loft both ; and the 
Hindus have conftantly intermarried among 
themfelves, while the Cbinefe^ by a mixture 
of Tartarian Wood from the time of their firft 
eftablifliment, . have at length formed a race 
diftind in appearance both from Indians and 
Tartars, 

A SIMILAR diverfity has arifen, I believe, 
from fimilar caufes, between the people of 
China and Japan ; in the fecond of which na- 
tions we have now, or foon fhall have, as cor- 
redt and as ample inftruftion as can poffibly be 
obtained without a perfeft acquaintance with 
the Chinefe charafters. 

Kempfer has taken from M. Titsingh the 
honour of being the firft, and he from Kemp- 
fer that of being the only European^ who, 
by a long refidence in Japan ^ and a familiar in- 
tercourfe with the principal natives of it, has 
been able to coUeft authentic materials for the 

natur4 
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natural and civil hiftory of a cownxxy fecluded^ 
as the Romans ufed to fay of our own Ifland, 
from the rejl of the World. The works of 
thofe illuftrious travellers will confirm aqd em- 
bellifti each other; and when M. Titsingh 
fhall have acquired a knowledge of Chinefe^ to 
which a part of his leifiire in Java will be de- 
voted, his precious colle£tion of books in that 
language, on the laws and revolutions, the na- 
tural produdions, the arts, manufactures, and 
fciences, of Japan^ will be in his hands an 
inexhauftiblc mine of new and important in- 
formation. Both he and his predecellbr aflert 
with confidence, and I doubt not with truth, 
that the Japanefe would refent, as an infult on 
their dignity, the bare fuggeftion of their de- 
fcent from the Chinefe^ whom they furpafs in 
feveral of the mechanical arts, and, what is of 
greater confequence, in military fpirit ; but 
they do not, I underftand, mean to deny, that 
they are a branch of the fame ancient ftem with 
the people of China ; and, were that fa£t ever 
fo warmly contefted by them, it might be 
proved by an invincible argument, if the prcT 
ceding part of this Difcourfe, on the origin of 
the CArn^?/?, be thought to contain juft reafoning* 
In the firft place, it feems inconceivable, 
that the Japanefe^ who never appear to have 
^een conquerors or conquered, Ihould have 

CL 4 adopted 
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adopted the whole lyftem of Chtnefe litcraturij 
with all its inconveniences and intricacies, if an 
immemorial connexion had not fubfifted be- 
tween the two nations ; or^^ in other words, if 
the bold and ingenious race who peopled Japan, 
in the middle pf the thirteenth century beifore 
Christ, and about fix hundred years after- 
wards eftablifhed their monarchy, had not 
carried with them the letters and learning 
which they and the Chinefe had poflefled iu 
common ; but my principal argument is, that 
the Hindu or Egyptian idolatry has prevaile4 
in Japan from the earlieft ages ; and among the 
idols worfhipped, according to Kempfer, ia 
that country belbre the innovations of Sa'cya 
or Buddha, whom the Japanefe alfo calj 
Amida, we find many of thofe which we fee 
everyday in the temples of Bengal; particu-p 
larly the Goddefi with many armsy reprefenting 
the powers of nature, in Egypt named \%\%y 
and here Isa'ni' or Isi"^, whofe image, as it ia 
exhibited by the German traveller, all the Brah-* 
mans to whom I fliewed it immediately recog- 
nized witha mixture of pleafureand enthufiafm, 
It is veiy true, that the Chinefe differ widely from 
the natives of Japan in their vernacular dia- 
lefts, in external manners, and perhaps in the 
ftrength of their mental faculties ; but as wide 
a difference is obferv^ble among all the nations 

of 
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of the Gothic family ; and we might account 
even for a greater diffimilarity, by confidering 
the number of ages during which the fever^ 
fwarms have been feparated from the great 
Indian hive, to which they primarily belonged. 

The modern Japanefe gave Kempfer the 
idea of poliihed Tartars ; and it is reafonablQ 
to believe, that the people of Jnpcm^ who were 
originally Hindus of the martial clafs, and ad- 
vanced farther eaftward than the Chmas^ have, 
like them, infenfibly. changed their features 
and charadlers by intermarriages with various 
Tartarian tribes, whom they- found loofely 
fcattered over their ifles, or who afterwards 
fixed their abode in them. 

Having now (hewn, in five Difcourfes, that 
the Arabs and Tartars were originally diftinfk 
races, while the Hindus^ Chinefe, and Japanefe^ 
proceeded from another ancient ftem, and that 
all the three ftems may be traced to Iran^ as to 
a common centre, from which it is highly pro- 
bable, that they diverged in various directions 
about four thoufand years ago, I may feem to 
have accomplifhed my defign of inveftigating 
the origin of the jijiatick nations ; but the 
queftions which I undertook to difcufs are not 
yet ripe for a ftrift analytical argument ; and it 
will fir ft be neceffary to examine with fcrupu- 
Jous attention all the detached or infulated races 
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of men, who either inhabit the borders of 
Jndia^ Arabia^ Tartcpyj Perjia^ and China^ or 
are interfperfed in the mountainous and uncuU 
tivated parts of thofe extenfive regions. 

To this examination I fhall, at our next An-i 
nual Meeting, allot an enpre Difcourfe ; and 
if, after all our inquiries, no more than three 
primitive races can be found, it will be a fubfe-» 
quent confideration, whether thofe three ftocks 
bad one common joot, and, if they had, by 
what means that root was preferved amid the 
violent fhocks which our whole globe appears 
{Evidently to have fuftained. 
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XjTINZ U' AN{z name which has been gra* 
dually corrupted into Anzuame^ Anjuan^ 
Juannyj and "Johanna) has been governed about 
two centuries by a colony oi Arabs ^ and exhibits 
a curious inftance of the flow approaches towards 
civilization which are m^deby a fmallcommu-! 
pity, with many natural advantages, but with 
few means of improving them, /^n account of 
this African ifland, in which we hear the 
language and fee the manners of Arabia^ may 
neither be uninterefting in itfelf, nor foreign to 
the objeds of enquiry pfopofed at the inilitutioa 
of Qur Society, 

On 
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On Monday the 28th of July 1783, after 
a voyage in the Crocodile of ten weeks and 
two days from the rugged iflands of Cape Verd^ 
our eyes were delighted with a profpe£t fo 
beautiful, that neither a painter nor a poet could 
perfectly reprefent'it, and -ft cheering to us, 
that it can juftly bo, conceived by fuch only as 
have been in our preceding fituation. It was 
the fun rifing in full fplendour on the ifle of 
May at a (as the feamen called it), which we 
had joyfully diftinguilhed the preceding after- 
noon by the height of its peak, and which now 
appeared at no great diftance from the windows 
of our cabin ; while Hinzuan^ for which we 
had fo long panted, was plainly difcernible 
a-head, where its high lands prefented them-^ 
ielvcs with remarkable boWnefs, The weather 
was fair; the water. fniobth; and a gentle 
breeze drove us eafily before dinner-time round 
a rock, on which the Brilliant ft ruck juft a year 
before, into a commodious road ^, where we 
dropped our anchor early in the evening : we 
had feen Mobila^ another ^fter ifland, in the 
courie of the day. 

Titfe frigate was prefently furrounded witl^ 
eanoes^ and the deck foon crowded with na- 
ti\^s of all ranks, from the high-born chief, 
who wafhed linen, to the half-naked flave,, 

*Lat. 12°, iq'. 47", S. Long. 4^^.% -25' 5", E, by the 
Mafter^ 

who 
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who only paddled, Moft of them had letters 
of recommendation from EngliJIjmen^ which 
none of them were able to read, though they 
fpoke Englijh intelligibly ; and fome appeared 
vain of titles which pur countrymen had 
given them in play, according to their fup- 
pofcd ftations ; we had lords^ dukes, and 
princes on board, foliciting bur cuftom, and 
importuning lis for prefents. In fa£t, they were 
too fenfible to be proud of empty founds, but' 
juftly imagined, that thofe ridiculous titles 
would ferve as marks of diftinclion, and, by 
attracting notice, procure for them fomething 
fubftantial. The only men of real confequence 
in the ifland, whom we faw before we landed, 
were the Governor Abdullah, fecond coufiii 
to the King, and his brother Alwi', with their 
leveralfons; all of whom will again be parti* 
cularly mentioned : they undcrftrxxl Arabkk^ 
feemed zealots in the Mohammedan faith, and 
admired my copies of the Alkoran ; (bmc vcrfcs 
of which they read, whild Af.wi'pcrufcd the 
opening of another Arabian manufcript, and 
explained it in EnyUJh r/,orc accurately tlian 
could have been expc<3:c<L 

The next morning ilt^A-^^l u^ iht ifland la 
ait its beauty; and the ic^t;>c y/a> fo divttfificdf 
that a dl(^iti3t rhw of k a>'-'A^.i^r\ly Uwt b^o^ 

fore, be Urht^fA wyrh z mti^t ^l^c^rliAUAt, v/r>- 
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ten on the very fpbt, and compared attentively 
with the natural landfcape. We were at an-* 
chor in a fine bay, and before us was a vaft am* 
phitheatre, of which you may form a general 
notion by picturing in your minds a multitude 
of hills infinitely varied in fize and figure, and 
then fuppofing them to be thrown together^ 
with a kind of artlefs fymmetry, in all imagi- 
nable pofitions* The back ground was a fcries 
of mountains, one of which is pointed, near 
half a mile perpendicularly high from the level 
of the iea, and little more than three miles 
from the fhore : all of them were richly clothed 
with wood, chiefly fruit-trees, of an exquifitc 
verdure. I had feen many a mountain of a 
ftupendous height in JVales and Swijferlandi 
but never faw one before, round the bofom of 
which the clouds were almoft continually rol- 
ling, while its green fummit rofe fiouriihing above 
them, and received from them an additional 
brightnefs. Next to this diftant ransie of hills 
was another tier, part of which appeared 
charmingly verdant, and part rather barren J 
but the contraft of colours changed even this 
nakednefs into a beauty : nearer ftill were in- 
numerable mountains, or rather cliffs, which 
brought down their verdure and fertility quite 
to the beach ; fo that every (hade of green, the 
fweetcft of colours, was difplayed at one view 
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\>y land and by water. But nothing conduced 
more to the variety of this enchanting profpeft 
than the niany rows of palm-trees, efpecially 
the tall and graceful Areca's, on the fhores, in. 
the valleys, and on the ridges of hills, where 
one might almoft fuppofe them to have been 
planted regularly by defign. A more beautiful 
appearance can fcarce be conceived, than fuch 
a number of elegant palms in fuch a iituation, 
with luxuriant tops, like verdant plumes, placed 
at juft intervals, and (hewing between them 
part of the remoter landlcape, while they left 
the reft to be fupplied by the beholder's imagi- 
nation. The town of Matfamudo lay on our 
left, remarkable at a diftance for the tower of 
the principal Mofque, which was built by 
Hali^mah, a Queen oftheifland, from whom 
the prefent King is defcended : a little on our 
right was a fmall town, called Bantani. Neither 
the territory of Nlce^ with its olives, date- 
trees, and cyprefles, nor the ifles of HLres^ 
with their delightful orange-groves, appeared 
fo charming to me as the view from the road of 
Hinztian ; which, neverthelefs, is far furpaffed, 
as the Captain of the Crocodile afliired us, by 
many of the iflands in the fouthern ocean. If life 
were not too (hort for the complete difcharge of 
all our refpeftive duties, publick and private^ 
and for the acquifition even of neceflary know- 
ledge 
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ledge in any degree of* peffe^fiioh^ with hoW 
much pleafure and iniprovement might a great 
patt of it be fpent in admiring the beauties of* 
this wonderful orby and contemplating the na-* 
ture of man in all its varieties ! 

We haftened to tread on firm land, to which 
we had been fo long difufed, and went on Ihore, 
after breakfaft, to fee the towti, and return the 
Governor* s vifit. As We walked, attended by a 
crowd of natives, I furprized them by reading 
aloud an Arahick infcription over the gate of a 
Mcrfque^ and ftill more, when I entered it, by 
explaining four fentences, which were written 
very diftinftly on the wall, {ignifying, *• that 
*' the world was given us for our own edifica- 
** tion, not for the purpofe of raifing fump- 
'' tuous buildings ; life, for the difcharge of* 
•' moral and religious duties, not for pleafurable 
** indulgences ; wealth, to be liberally be* 
** flowed, not a varicioufly hoarded ; and learn- 
*' ing to produce good aftions, not empty dif- 
*' putes.'* We could not but refpedt the 
temple even of a falfe prophet, in which we 
found fuch excellent morality : we faw nothing 
better among the Romijh trumpery in the 
church at Madera. 

When vve came to Abdullah^s houfe, 
we were conduced through a fmall court-yard 
into an open room, on each fide of which was 

a large 
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tl.Urge and convenient fofa^ and above it a high 
bed- place in a dark recefs, over which a chintz 
Counterpane hung down from the ceiling : this 
is the general form of the . beft rooms in thd 
ifland ; and moft of the tolerable houfes have a 
Cmilar apartment on the oppofitfe fidfe of thcJ 
court, that there may be- at all hours a place in 
the (hide for dinner or for repofe. We were 
tntertained with ripe dates from Temen^ and 
the milk of cocoa-nut's ; but the heat of the 
room, which feemed acceffible to all who chofc 
to dnfcr it, and the fcent of mufk or civet^ 
with which it was perfumed, foon made us de- 
firous of breathing a purer air ; nor could I hi 
detained long by the Arabick^ manufctipts 
which the Governor produced^ but which ap- 
peared of little ufe, and confequehtly of no 
value, except tb fuch as love mere turiofities \ 
one of them ^ ihdeed^ relating to the penal law 
of the Mohammedans J I would gladly have 
purchafed at a juft price \ but he knew not what 
to alk, and I knew that better books on that fub-^ 
jed might be procured in Bengal. He then 
offered me a black boy for one of my Alkorans^ 
and prefled me to barter an Indian drdfs, which 
he had feen on boiard the fliip, for a cow and calf j 
the golden flippers attracted him moft, fince his 
wife, he faid, would like to Wear therh ; and 
for that reafon I made him a prefent of therh i 

R but 
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but had deftincd the book and the robe for his 
fuperior. No high opinion could be formed of 
SAyyad AudullaHj who feemed very eager 
for gain, and ve^ fervile where he expeded it. 

Our next vilit was to Shaikh Sa'lim, the 
King's eldeft fon j and if we had feen hinn firft, 
the ftate of civflization in Hinztian would have 
appeared at its loweft ebb; the worft £«^/j/& 
hackney in the wotA ftable is better lodged, 
and looks nrare princely than this heir ap- 
parent; but though: bis mien and apparel were 
extremdly farage^ jet allowance fliould have 
been made for his illnefsy which j^ as we after- 
wards learned^ was an ab&efs in the fpleen, a 
difbtder not uncommon in that country, and 
frequently cuned^ agreeably to the Arabian 
praAice^ by die afitual cautery. He was in- 
ceflandy chewing pieces of the Areca-nut with 
ihell-»lime ; a cuftom borrowed, I fuppofe, from 
the InJianSi who greatly improve the com* 
pofition with fpices and beteHeaves, to which 
they formerly added camphor : all the natives 
of rank chewed it, but not, I think, to fo great 
an excefs. Prince SA^'Liiif from time to time 
gazed at himfelf with complacency in a piece 
of broken looking-glafs, which was glued on i, 
fmall board, a fpecimen of wretchednei^ which 
we obferved in no other houfe ; but many cir- 
cumftances convinced us that the apparently 

low 
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low condition bf his Royal Highncfs, who 
Was not ori bad terms with his father^ and 
teemed not to want authority^ proceeded Wholly 
from his avaricie; His brother Hamdullah, 
who generally refides in the town of Domini^ 
has a very different charaAef , being efteemed a 
man of wolth, good fenfe, and learning : he 
iiad come the day before to Matfamudo, on hear- 
ing that an Englijh frigate was in the road ; and 
i having gone out foi* a few minutes to read an 
Arabitk infcription, fotmd him oii my returil 
devouring d minufcript, which I had left with 
fome of the company; He is a Kaai or M?- 
hammedan judge; and ds he fefemed to have 
more knowledge than his countrymen^ 1 was 
extremely concerned that I had fo little conver- 
ration with himv The King, ShaikIh Ahmedj 
tias a younger fon, named Abdullah, whofe 
ufual i-efiderlce is in the tcJwn of Watii^ which 
he feldbm leaves^ as the ftate of his health is 
Very infirm; Since the fucceffion to the title 
fend authority of Sultan is not unalterably fixed 
in onie line, but requires cdnfirtnatiotl by the 
Chiefs of the ifland, it is not improbable that 
ttiey may hereafter be conferred on Prince 
Hai^dullAiJ. 

• A LtTTLE beyond the hole in which Sa'LIM 
^received us, was his Haram^ or the apartment 
bf his women, which he permitted us all to fee, 

R a not 
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not through politenefs to flrangers, as w* 
believed at firft, but, as I learned afterwards 
from his own lips, in expectation of a prefent : 
we faw only two or three miferable creatures 
with their heads covered, while the favourite, 
as we fuppofed, ftood behind a coarfe curtain, 
and ihewed her ankles under it loaded with 
filver rings ; which, if (he was capable of re- 
fleftion, fhe muft have confidered as glittering 
fetters father than ornaments ; but a rational 
being would have preferred the condition of a 
wild beaft, expofed to perils and hunger in a 
foreft, to the fplendid mifery of being wife or 
miftrefs to Sa'lim. 

Before we returned, ALXvi^was defirousof 
fhewing me his books ; but the day was too 
far advanced, and I promifed to vifit him fbmc 
other morning. The Governor, however, pre- 
vailed on us to fee his place in the country, 
where he invited us to dine the next day : the 
Walk was extremely pleafant from the town to 
the fide of a rivulet, which formed in one part 
a fmall pool very convenient for bathing, and 
thence, through groves and alleys, to the foot 
of a hill ; but the dining-room was little better 
than an open barn, and was recommended only 
by the coolnefs of its {hade. Abdullah would 
accompany us on our return to the fliip, toge- 
ther with two Mufti's^ who {poke j^raiick hi-^ 

. . differently. 
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difFerently, and feemed eager to fee all my ma*- 
nufcripts; but they were very moderately 
learned, and gazed with llupid wonder on a fine 
copy of the Hatnajah and on other poUedions 
of ancient poetry. 

Early the next morning a black meflenger, 
with a tawney lad as his interpreter, came from 
Prince Sa'lim ; who, having broken his per^ 
Ipeftive-glafs, wiftied to procure another by 
purchafe or barter : a polite anfwer was re^ 
turned, and fteps taken to gratify his wiflies. 
As we on our part expreffed a defire to vifit the 
King at Domom^ the Prince's meffenger told us, 
that his matter would, no doubt, lend us pa- 
lanquins (for there was not an horfe in the 
ifland), and order a fufficient number of his 
vaflals to carry us, whom we might pay for 
their trouble, as we thought juft : we com-? 
miffioned him, therefore, to alk that favour, 
and begged that all might be ready for our ex- 
curfion before fun-rife, that we might efcape 
the heat of the noon, which, though it wag; 
the middle of winter, we had found exceflive. 
The boy, whofe name was Gombo Madi^ 
ftaid with us longer than his companion i there 
was fomething in his look fo ingenuous, and in 
his broken Eng/ijh fo fimple, that we en- 
couraged him to continue his innocent prattle. 
flp wrote and read Arabick tolerably well, and 
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iet down at my defire the names of feveral towns 
in the ifland, which, Hefirfttold me, was pror 
erly called Hinziidn. The fault of begging 
or whatever he liked, he had in common witl^ 
the Governor and other nobles ; but hardly in a 
greater degree : his firft petition for fome laven- 
der- water was readily granted ; and a fmall bottle 
pf it was fp acceptable tft him, that, if we had 
fufFejed him, he would have kifled our feet : 
but it was not for himfelf that he rejoiced fo 
pxtravagautly ; he told us, with tears ftarting 
from his eyes, that his mother would be pleafecj 
with it, and (he idpa of her pleafure feemed tq 
fill him with rapture ; never did I fee filial af- 
feftion niore y^armly felt, or nniore tenderly 
and, in my opinion, unaffefledly exprefledj 
yet this bpy was not a favourite of the officers, 
who thought him artful. His mother's name, 
he faid, >vas Fa^tima ; and he ipipor* 
tuned us to vifit her ; conceiving, I fuppofe, 
that all mankind muft love and admire her : 
wcpromifed to gratify him ; and, haying made 
him feve;:al prefeiits, permitted him to returq* 
As he reminded me of Aladdin in the j^ra- 
^ian tale, I defigned to give ^him that name in a 
recommendatory letter, which he prefled me 
to write, inftead of St. Domingo, as fome 
European vifitor had ridiculoufly called him ; 
}?Vlt, fincp the itllufion would not have been ger 

pcrally 
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nerally known, and fince the title of AlauUditii 
or Eminence in Faiih^ might have offended his 
fuperiors, I thought it advifeable for him to 
keep his African name, 

A VERY indifferent dinner v^as prepared for 
us at thehoufe of the Governor, whom we did 
not fee the whole day, as it was the beginning 
ii€ Ramadan^ the Mohammedan Lent, and he 
was engaged in his devotions, or made them 
his excufe ; but his eldeflt fon fat by us, while 
ive dined, together with Mu^sa, who was em- 
ployed, jointly with his brother Husain, as 
purveyor to the Captain of the frigate. 

Having obferved a very elegant fhrub, that 
grew about fix feet high in the court^yard, but 
was not then in flower, I learned with pleafure, 
that it was hinnij of which I had read fo much 
in Arabian poems, and which European bota* 
nifts have ridiculoufly named Lawfonia. Mu's A 
bruifed fome of the leaves, and, having moifl- 
cned them with water, applied them to our 
nails, and the tips of our fingers, which in a 
fhort time became of a dark orange-fcarlet, I 
had before conceived a different idea of this 
dye, and imagined, that it was ufed by the 
Arabs to imitate the -natural rednefs of thofe 
parts in young and healthy perfons, which in 
all countries muft be confidered as a beauty : 
perhaps a Jefs quantity of hinnd^ or the fame 
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difierently prepared, might have produced tha^ 
cfieft. The old men in Arabia ufed the famed ye 
to conceal their gray hair, while their daugh-s 
ters were dyeing their lips and gums black, to fet 
off the whitenefs of their teeth ; fo univerfal 
in all nations and ages arc perfonal vanity, and 
a love of difguifing truth ; though in all cafes, 
the farther our fpecies recede from nature, the 
farther they depart from true beauty ; and men 
at leaft fhould difdain to'ufe artifice or deceit 
for any purpofe or on any occaiion : if the wot 
men of rank at Paris^ or thofe in London who 
wifh to imitate them, be inclined to call the 
Arabs barbarians, let them view their own 
head-drefies and cheeks in a glafs, and, if they 
have left no room for blufhes, be inwardly at 
leafl afhamed of their cenfure. 

In the afternoon I walked a long way up th^ 
mountains in a winding path amid plants and 
trees no lefs new than beautiful, and regretted 
exceedingly that very few of them were ia 
bloffbm, as I fhould then have had leifure to ex- 
amine them. Curioiity led me from hill to hill ; 
and I came at lafl to the fourcesof a rivulet, 
which we had palTed near the fhore, and from 
which the fhip was to be fupplied with ejccellent 
water. I faw no birds on the mountains but 
Guinea-fowl, which might have been eafily 
caught ; no iafeds wgre tfoubjefome to pcie but 

olquitos ^ 
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paofquitos ; and I had no fear of venomous rcp^? 
files, having been affured that the air was foo 
pure for any to exift in it ; but I was often ua* 
willingly the caufe of fear to the gentle and 
harmlefs lizard, who ran among the flirubs. 
On my return I miffed the path by which I 
had afcended ; but having met fome blacks ladca 
with yams and plantains, I was by them dit 
refted to ai>other, which led me round, through 
a charming grove of cocoa-trqes, to the Gover- 
nor's country^feat, where our entertainment 
was clofed by a fillal?ub, which the Engtijh ha4 
taught the Mufelmans to make for them. 

We received no anfwer from Sa^lim ; nor^ 
indeed, expefled one, fince we took for granted 
that he could not but approve our intention of 
yifiting his father ; and we went on Ihore be- 
fore fun- rife, in full expeflation of a pleafant 
excurfion to Domonij but we were happily difp 
appointed. The fervants at the Prince's door 
told us coolly, that their mafter was indifpoled, 
and^ as they believed, afleep; that hehadgivea 
them no orders concerning his palanquins, and 
that they durft not difturb him. Alwi' foon 
came to pay us his compliments, and was fol- 
lowed by his eldeft fou Ahmed, with whom we 
walked to th^r gardens of the two Princes Sa'jlim 
^nd Hamdullah ; thefituation was naturally 
^ood but wild and defolate; apd in Sa^lim^s 

garden. 
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garden, which we entered through a miferablo 
hovel, we faw a convenient bathing-place, well 
built with ftone, but then in great diforder ; 
and a fhed by way of fumrper-houfe, like that 
tinder which we dined at the Oovernor's, but 
finaller, and lefs neat. On the ground lay a 
Jtind of cradle, about fix feet long, and little 
more than one foot in breadth, nnade of cords 
twifted in a fort of clumfy net- work, with a 
Jong thick bamboo fixed to each fide of it : this 
we heard with furprize was a roya) palanquin, 
and one pf the vehicles in which we were to 
haye been rocked on men^s (houlders over the 
pnountains, I had much converfation with 
/^HMED, whom I found intelligent and com- 
municative. He told me, that feveral of his 
countrymen compofed fongs and tunes ; that 
he was himfelf a paflionate lover of poetry and 
roufic, and that if we would dine at his houfe 
he would play and fing to us. We declined his 
invitation to dinner, as we had made a condi-f 
tional promife if ever we pafled a day at Mat/a-i 
fnudo to at our curry with Ba^na' .Giau, an 
Jioqeft man, of whom we purchafed eggs and 
vegetables, and to whom fome Engltjhmen had 
2 Iven the title of Lord, which made him ex-f 
tiemely vain ; we could therefore make Say- 
7 AD Ahmed only a morning vifit. He fung a 
hymn or two in Arahick^ and accompanied his 
drawling though pathetic pfalmody with a kind 

of 
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fjf mandoline, which he touched with an awk-* 
ward quill : the inftrument was very imperfed, 
tut feemed to give him delight. 1 he names 
pf the firings were written on it in Arabian or 
Indian figures, fimple and compounded ; but 1 
could not think them worth copying. He gave 
Captain Williamson, who wifhed to prefent 
fbme literary curiofities to the library at Dublin^ 
a fmall roll, containing a hymn in Arabick let-? 
ters, but in the language of Momba%a^ which 
was mixed with Arabick ; but It hardly deferved 
examination, fince the ftudy of languages has lit- 
tle intrinfic value,and is only ufcful as the inftru- 
ment of real knowledge, which we can 

fcarce expeft from the poets of Mo%ambique. 
Ahmed would, I believe, have heard our £«r^- 
fean airs (I always except French melody) with 
rapture j for his favourite tune was a common 
Jrijb jig, with which he feemed wonderfully 
afiecled. 

On our return to the beach I thought of vi- 
iiting old Alwi', according to my promife, and 
Prince Sa'lim, whofe character I had notthea 
difcovered. I refolved for that purpofc to flay 
on ihore alone, our dinner with GiEU having 
been fixed at an early hour. Alwi' fhewed mc 
his manufcripts^ which chiefly related to the ce- 
remonies and ordinances of \\\% own religion ; 

and one of them^ which I had formerly feen in 

Europe^ 
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Europe J was a colieftion of fublime and elegant 
hymnsinpraifeof Mohammed, with explana- 
tory notes in the margin. I requefted him to 
read one of them after the manner of the Arabs ^ 
and he chaunted it in a ftrain by no means un- 
pleafing ; but I am perfuaded that he underftood 
it very imperfeftly. The room, which was 
ppei> to the ftreet, was prefently crowded with 
vifitors, moft of whom were Mufti^s^ or ex--, 
pounders of the law ; and Alwi\ delirous, pcrr 
haps, to difplay his zeal before them at the cxr 
pence of good- breeding, direfted my attention 
to a paflage in a Commentary on the Kora'n, 
which I found levelled at the Chrijlians. The 
commentator, hayipg related with fome addiT 
tions (but, on the whole, not inaccurately) the 
pircprnftances of the temptation, puts this fpeech 
into the mouth of the tempter : " Though I ani 
** unable to delude thee, yet I will miflead by thy 
*' means more human creatures than thou wilt 
^^ fet right.'' " Nor was this menace vain,** fays 
the Mohammedan writer, *' for the inhabitant? 
*' of a region many thoufand leagues in extent, 
" are ftill fo deluded by the devil, that they im- 
** oufly call TsA the fon of God. Heaven pre- 
^' ferve us," he adds, " from blafphemipg Chri^ 
*' ftians, as well as blafpheming Jews !" Altho' a 
religious jlifpute with thofe obftinate zealot? 
would have been unfeafonable and fruitlefs, yet 
they deferved, I thought, a flight reprehenfion, 
as the attack feemed to be concerted among 

them* 
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tliem. " The commentator,'* faid I, " was 
^* much to blame for paffing fo indifcriminatd 
** and hafty a cenfure: the title which gave your 
*^ legiflator, and gives you fuch offence, was of- 
*' ten applied in Judea^ by a bold figure, agree- 
** able to the Hebrew idioms though unufual iti 
*^ Arahkk^ to angels^ to holy men^ and even to all 
** mankind^ who are commanded to call God 
*' their father ; and in this large fenle ih^Jpoftie 
*' to xh^ Romans calls the eled the children of 
*' God, and the Messiah tht frjl-born among 
" many brethren ; but the words only -begotten 
*' are applied tranfcendently and incomparably 
** to him alone * ; and as for me, who believe 
*' thefcriptures, which you alfo profefs to be- 
*^ lieve, though you aflert without proof that 
" we have altered them, I cannot refufe him an 
*' appellation, though far furpaffing our reafon, 

*' by which he is diftinguiflied in the Gofpel ; 
** and the believers in Muhammed, whoex- 
** prefsly names him the Messiah, and pro- 
*' nounces him to have been born of a virgin, 
** which alone might fully juftify the phrafe 
" condemned by this author, are themfelves 
" condcmnable for cavilling at words, when 
" they cannot obje6l to the fubftance of our faith 
** confidently with their own/* The Mufel- 
mans had nothing to fay in reply ; and the 
converfation was changed. 

♦ Rom.v1ii.29. See I. John/iii. i. 2.Barrow,23i, 232,251. 
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I WAS aftonifhed at the queftions which At^ 
\vi' put to me concerning the late peace and the 
independence of Jlmertcd ; the feveral powers 
and rcfources of Bfiiain and France j Spain and 
Holland \ the character and fuppofed views of 
the EMPEkoR ; the comparative ftrength of thd 
RuJ/ian, Imperiai^ and Oihman armies j and theii* 
fefpeAive modes of bringing their forces to ac- 
tion. I anfwered him without referve, except oil 
the ftate of our poffeffions in India ; nor were 
my anfwers loft J for I obferved that all the com-* 
p^ny were varioufly afFedted by them, generally 
with aitiiaiement, often with concern J efpe- 
cially when 1 defcribed to them the great forcd 
and admirable difcipline of the Aujiridn army^ 
ftnd the ftupid prejudices of the Turks^ whom 
nothing can induce to abandon their old Tarta-^ 
rian habits, and expofed the weaknefs df their 
empire in /Ifrica^ and even in the more tiiftant 
provinces of AJia. In return he gave me clear 
but general information Concerning the govern- 
ment and commerce of his ifland : ** his coun- 
*' try/' he faid, ** was poor, and produced few ar- 
** tides of trade } but if they could -'get moneys 
•* which they now preferred to play -things ^^^ 
thefe were his words, '' they might ealily,'* 
he added, ** procure foreign commodities, and 
** exchange them advantageoully with their 
** neighbours in the illands and on the continent 1 
** thus with a little money/' faid he, *' wef 
•* purchafe mufkets, powder^ balls, cutlafles^ 

** kniveSi 
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*^ knives, cloths, raw cotton, and other articles 
*' brought from Bombay^ and with thofe wc 
** trade to Madagafcar for the natural produce 
** of the country or for dollars, with which the 
** French buy cattle, honey, butter, and fo forth^ 
** in that ifland. With gold, which weireceive 
** from your (hips, we can procure elephants 
** teeth from the natives of Mozambique^ who 
** barter them alfo for ammunition and bars of 
•' iron ; and the Portuguefe in that country give 
" us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our 
*' commodities : thofe cloths wc difpofe of lu* 
** cratively in the three neighbouring iflands ; 
** whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread- 
*' fruit which grows in Comara^ and flaves, 
^* which we buy alfo at other places to which 
** we trade ; and we carry on this traffic in our 
*' own veffels/* 

Hers I could not help exprefling my abhor- 
rence of their Slave Trade ^ and aflced him by 
what law they claimed a property in rational be- 
ings, fince our Creator had given our fpecies 
a dominion, to be moderately exercifed, over 
the beafts of the field and the fowls of the air, 
but none to man over man. ** By no law, an- 
fwered he, ** unlefs neceffity be a law.** There 
** are nations in Madagafcar^ and in Africa who 
*' know neither God nor his Prophet, nor 
" MosES, nor David, nor the Messiah : 
•• thofe nations are in perpetual war, and take 

*• many 
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*• many captives, whom, if they could not fell/ 
•* they would certainly kill. Individuals among 
•* them are In extreme poverty, and have num- 
*^ bers of children, who, if they cannot be dif- 
** pofed of, rniift perifti through hunger, toge- 
*^ thcr tvith their miferable parents, tiy purchaf- 
** ing thefe wretches we preferve their lives, 
*^ and, perhaps, thofe of many others, whonci 
** our money relieves. The futn of the argu- 
•* ment is this : If we biiy them, they will live 
*• — if they become valuable fervantSj they will 
** live comfortably ; but if they are not fold, they 
** mufl die miferably.'* ** There may be/* (kid 
1, " fuch cafes, but you fallacioufly dfaw a ge- 
*•* neral conclufion from a few particular in- 
*' flances ^ and this is the very fallacy which^ 
*• on a thoufand other occafions, deludes rtiain- 
*' kind. It is not to be doubted that a conftant 
** and gainful traffic in human creatures foments 
*' war, in which captives are always made, and 
** keeps up that perpetual enmity which you 
** pretend to be the cdufe of a pradlice in itfelf 

** reprehenfible, while in truth it is its eje£^.' 
** The fame traffic aicourages lazinefs in fbme 
*' parents, who might in general fupport their 
*' families by proper induftry, and feduces 
*' others to ftifle their natural feelings. At moft, 
^* your redemption of thofe unhappy children* 
" can amount only to a perfonal contraft, im- 
^' plied between you, for gratitude and reafbn-' 
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*• able fervicc on their part-— for kindtiefs and 
humanity on your*s ; but can you think your 
part performed by difpofingof them againft 
** their wills, with as much indifference as if 
•* you were felling cattle ; efpecially as they 
*• might become readers of the KoraV, and 
»' pillars of your Faith ?'' '* The law/* faid he, 
*• forbids our felling them, when they are be-- 
'* lievers in the Prophet j and little children 
** only are fold, nor they often, or by all maf- 
" ters/* " You who believe in Muhammed,** 
faid I, '* are bound by the fpirit and letter of his 
laws to take pains that they alfo may believe 
in him ; and if you negleft fo important a 
duty for fordid gain, I do not fee how you 
can hope for profperity in this world, or foi* 
** happinefs in the next.'* My old friend and 
the Muftis affented, and muttered a few 
prayers, but probably forgot my preaching be- 
fore many minutes had pafled. 

So much time had flipped away in this con- 
Verfation, that 1 could make but a fhort vifit to 
Prince Sa'lim : my view in vifiting him was to 
fix the time of our journey to Domoni as early as 
poffible on the next morning. His appearance 
was more favage than ever, and I found him in 
adifpofition to complain bitterly of the Englifh. 
** No acknowledgement,*' he faid, ** had been 
** made for the kind attentions of himfelf and 
*' the chief men in his country to the officers 

** and people of the Bri/lmnt, though a whole 
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** year had elapfed fince the wreck.'* I really 
wondered at the forgctfulnefs to which alone 
fuch a negleft could be imputed ; and affured 
him, that I would exprefs my opinion both irt 
Bengal and in letters to England. *' We have 
*' little," faid he> " to hope from letters, for 
" when we have been paid with them inftead 
** of money, and have fhewn them on board 
" your (hips, we have commonly been treated 
*' with difdain, and often with imprecations/* 
1 affured him, that either thofe letters muft 
have been written coldly and by very obfcure 
perfons, or Ihewn to very ill bred men, of 
whom there were too many in all nations, but 
that a few inftances of rudenefs ought not to 
give him a general prejudice againft our national 
charafler* " But you,** faid he, '' are a wealthy 
** nation, and we are indigent ; yet though all 
*' our groves of cocoa- trees, our fruits, and 
our cattle are ever at your fervice, you al- 
ways try to make hard bargains with us iot 
what you chufe to difpofe of, and frequently 
will neither fell nor give thofe things which 
we principally want/* " To form,** faid I, 
a jufi opinion of Englijhmenj you muft 
viiit us in our own ifland, or at leaft in India ; 
here we are Grangers and travellers : many 
of us have no defign to trade in any coun- 
try, and none of us think of trading in 
" Hinzudnj where we flop only for refrefli- 
*' ment. The clothes, armi inftruments 
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** which you taay wint are cortimonly 
^' neceflkry or convenient to us ; but if Say- 
*' YAD Alwi' or his fons were to be flraneers 
^* in our country, you fliouldhave no reafon to 
** boaft of fupcrior hofpitality." He then (hewed 
me i fecond time a part of an did iilk veftj with 
the ftar of the Order of the Thiftle, add begged 
me to explain thfe motto ; expreffing a wifh that 
the Order might be conferred on him by the 
King df ENOLAi^Din return for his good offices 
to the Ehglijh. I reprefented to hirti the im- 
poffibility of his being gratified, Jlnd took occa- 
fion to fay, that ihtit was mote tt-ue dignity in 
their own native titles than in thofe of Pririce, 
Duke and Lord, which had been idly givqh 
xhttxii but had ho conformity to their mannfera 
Or thisi conftitutiqn of their Government, 

THis^eonveflatiori being agreeable to tieitheir 
bf us, I changed it by defiring that the palan- 
quins and bearers might be ready next motning 
as early as poffible : he anfwered, that his pa- 
lanquin* were at our fervice fof nothings but 
that wd muft pay him ten dollars for each fet Or 
bearers ; that it was the ftated price, and that 
Mn Hastings had paid it when he weiit to 
trifit the King, ^his, aS 1 learned afterjvardSj^ 
was falfe ; but in all everits I knew that he Woiili 
keep the dollars himfelf, and give nothing to the 
bearers, who deferved them better, and who6x 
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he would compel to leave their cottages and toll 
for his profit. " Can you imagine, I replied, 
'* that we would employ four and twenty men 
" to bear us fo far on their (houlders without 
** rewarding them amply ? But fincc they are 
*' free men (fo he had allured me), and not 
your flaves, we will pay them in proportion 
to their diligence and good behaviour ; and 
** it becomes neither your dignity nor ours to 
^*^make a previous bargain.*' .1 Ihewed him an 
elegant copy of the Koran j which I deftined 
for his father, and defcribed the reft of my 
prefent ; but he coldly aiked, if that was all. 
Had he been King, a purfe of dry dollars 
would have given him more pleafure than the 
fineft or holieft manufcript. Finding him, in 
converfing on a variety of fubje£ts, utterly void 
of intelligence or principle, I took my leave, 
and faw him no more, but promifcd to let him 
know for certain whether we fliould make our 
intended excurfion. 

We dined in tolerable comfort, andhadocca- 
(ion, in the courfe of the day, to obferve the 
manners of the natives in the middle rank, who 

are called BaVas, and all of whom have flaves 
conftantly at work for them. We vifited the mo- 
ther of Comboma'de, whofeemed inaftationbut 
little raifed above indigence ; and her hufband, 
who was a mariner, bartered, a ^^abick Treatife 
on Aftronomy and Navig 1 hehjid read, 

for a fea-compaf \\ e. 
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In the morning I had. converfed with two 
very old Arabs . of Temen^ who had brought 
Ibme articles of trade to Hinzuan ; and in the 
aftermx)n I met another who had come from 
Majkat (where at that time there was a civil 
war) to purchafe, if he could, an hundred ftand 
of arms. I told them all, that I loved their na* 
tion, and they returned my compliments with 
great warmth, efpecially the two old men, who 
were near fourfcore, and reminded me of 
ZoHAiR and Ha'reth. 

So bad an account had been given me of 
the road over the mountains, that I difluaded 
my companions froln thinking of the journey, 
to which the Captain became rather difin^ 
clined ; but as I wiflied to be fully acquainted 
with a country which I might never fee again, 
I wrote the next day to Sa'lim, requefting 
him to lend me one palanquin, and to order a 
fufficient number of men ; he fent me po writ-r 
ten anfwer, which I afcribed rather to his in« 
capacity than to rudenefs : but the Governor, 
with Alwi' and two of his fbns, came on board 
in the evening, and faid, that they had feen 
my letters ; that all (hould be ready ; but that 
I could not pay lefs for the men than ten dollars. 
I ^d, I would pay more, but it fhould be to 
the men thcmfelves, according to their beha* 
viour. They returned fomewhat diffatisfied, 
after I had played at chefs with Al wi's younger 

S 3 foOi 
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loo, in whofe manner and addref$ there wa§ 
ibmething remarkably pleafing. 

Before fun-rife, on the ad of Auguji^ I 
went alone on fhore, with a fmall baiket of 
fuch proviiions as I might want in the courfc 
of the day, and with fbme cufhions to make 
the Prince's palanquin at leaft a tolerable ve- 
hicle ; but the Prince was refolycd to receive 
the dollars to which his men were entitled : 
and he knew that, as I was eager for the jour-r 
pey, he could prefcribe his own terms. DI^ 
Alwi' met me on the beach, and brpughtex-: 
cufes from Sa'juIM, whp, he faid, was in-: 
difpofed. He conducted me to his houfe ; and 
feemed rather defirous of perfuadiqg me to 
abandop my defign of vifiting the King ; but I 
aiTured him, that if the Prince would pot fupr 
ply me with proper attendant^, I wpuld walk 
to Dotnoni with my own fcrvants and a guide. 

*^ Shaikh Sa-lim,-- he faid, *' was mifer-: 
M ably avaritious ; that he was afhamed of ;i 
** kinfman with fuch a difpofition ; but that 
♦> he was no lefs obftinate than covetous, and 
*' that without ten dollars paid in hand it would 
f' be impoffible to procure bearers.'' I then 
gave him fhree guineas, which he carried or 
pretended to carry to Sa^lim, but returned 
without the change, alledging that he had no 
filver, and promifing to give me on my return 
jthe few dollars that rema! In about an 

jipur thq ridiculo"^ vc \ ^Y 
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nine fturdy blacks, who could not fpeak a word 
of Arabick ; fb that I expefted no information 
concerning the country through which I ^s 
to travel ; but Alwi^ aflifted me in a point of 
the utmoft confequence. ** You cannot go,'' 
faid he, '^ without an interpreter ; for the King 
** fpeaks only the language of this ifland ; but 
" I have a fervant whofe name is Tumu-ni,. a 
- * fenlible and worthy man, who underftands 
** Engiijbj and is much eftcemed by the King : 
" he Is known and valued all over Hinzudn. 
** This man fliall attend you; and you will 
^* foon be fenfible of his worth/' 

TuMu'^Ni defired to carry my bafket, and 
we fet out with a profpeft of fine weather, but 
fome hours later than I had intended. I walked 
by the gardens of the t\vo Princes to the fkirts^ 
of the town, and came ;o ?^ little village con- 
fifting of feveral very neat huts made chiefly 
with the leaves of the cocoa-tree ; but the roacl 
a little farther was fo ftony, that I fat in the 
palanquin, and was borne with perfeft fafety 
over fome rocks. I then defired my guide to, 
afliire the men, that I would pay them liberal- 
ly; but the poor peafants, who had been 
brought from their farm^s on the hills, were not 
perfectly acquainted with the uf# of money^ 
and treated my promife with indifference. 

About five miles from Matfamido lies the 
town of JVanh where Shaikh Abdiwllah, who 
has already been mentioaed, ufuallj refides. I 
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faw it at a diftance, and it feemed to be agree-- 
ably fituated. When I had pafled the rocky 
part of the road I carne to a ftony beach, where 
the fea appeared to have loft fome ground, fince 
there was a fine fand to the left, and beyon J it a 
beautiful bay, which refembled that of M^ey^ 
mouth J and feemed equally convenient for bath- 
ing; but it did not appear to me, that the ftones 
over which I was carried had been recently co- 
vered with water* Here I faw the frigate, and 
taking leave of it for two days, turned from the 
coaft into a fine country very neatly cultivated, 
and confi ft in g partly of hillocks exquifitcly green, 
partly of plaujs which were then in a gaudy 
drefs of rich yellow bloflbms : my guide in-, 
formed me that they were plantations of a kind 
of vetch which was eaten by the natives. Cot- 
tages and farms were interfperfed all over this 
gay champaign, and the whole fcene was de- 
lightful ; but it was foon changed for beauties 
of a different fort. We defcended into a cool 
valley, through which ran a rivulet of perfedlly 
clear water; and there finding my vehicle un- 
eafy, though from the laughter and merriment 
of my bearers I concluded ihem to be quite at 
their eafe, I, bade them fet me down, and 
walked before them all the reft of the way. 
Mountains clx)thed with fine trees and flowering 
ftirubs prefented themfelves . op " \fcent from 
the vale, and we « c — • i . 

through plesfaat 
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ted the impoffibility of loitering a while to ex* 
amine the variety of new bloffoms, which fuc- 
needed one another at every ftep§ and the vir- 
tues as well as names of which feemed fami* 
liar toTiTMu'M. At length we defcended into 
a valley of greater extent than the former ; a 
river or large wintry torrent ran through it, and 
fell down a fteep declivity at the end of it, 
where it teemed to be loft among rocks. Cat^ 
tic were grazing on the banks of the river, and 
the huts of the owners appealed on the hills : 
a more agreeable fpot I had not before fcen even 
in SwiJJerland or Merioneth/hire ; but it . was 
followed by an aflemblage of natural beauties, 
which 1 hardly expected to find in a little ifland 
twelve degrees to the fouth of the Line. I was 
not fufficiently pleafed with niy folitary jour-- 
ney to difcover charms which had not adtual 
exiftence, and the firft efFeft of the contraft be- 
tween St, Jago and Hinzuan had cealed. But, 
without any difpofition to give the landfcape a 
high colouring, I may truly fay what I thought 
at the time, that the whole country which 
next prcfcnted itfelf as far furpafled Ermenonville 
or Blenheim^ or any other imitations of nature 
which 1 had feen in France^ov Engtand^ as the 
fineft bay furpafles an artificial piece of water. 

Two very high mountains covered to the 
fummit with the richeft verdure, were at fome 
diftance on my right hand, and feparated from 
me by meadows diverfified with cottages and 

herds^ 
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herds^ pr by vallies refounding with torrents 
and watcrrfalls : on my left was the fea, to 

which there were beautiful openings from the 
hills and woods ; and the road was a fmooth 
path, naturally winding through a foreft of fpicy 
flirubs, fruit-tr^es, and palms. Some high 
trees werp fpangled with white blc^pms equal in 
fragrance to orange flowers : my guide called 
them Monongo'Sj but the day was declining fo 
faft that it was impofliblc to examine them. The 
variety of fruits, flowers, and birds, of which 
I had a tranfient view in this magnificent gar- 
den, would have fupplied a naturalift with 
amufement for a month ; but I faw no remark- 
able infeft, and no reptile of any kind. The 
woodland was diverfified by a few pleafant 
glades, and new profpefts were continually 
opened ; at length a noble view of the fea burft 
upon me unexpe(fledly, and having pafled a hiU 
or two we came to the beach, beyond which 
were feveral hills and cottages. We turned 
from the fliore, and on the next eminence I faw 
the town of Domoni at a little diftance below 
us : I was met by a number of natives, a few 
of whom fpoke Arabicky and thinking it a con- 
venient place for repofe, 1 fent my guide to ap- 
prize the King of my intended vilit. He re- 
turned in half an hour with a polite mefTage ; 
9nd I walked into the town, which feemed 
large and populous, A great crowd accompa- 
fued me, ^nd I was condudled houfe built 

on 
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pn the fame plan with the beft houfes at MfSify 
f^midq. In the middle of the court yard itood a 
Jarge Monongo tree, which perfumed the air : the 
apartment on the left ysras empty ; and in that 
pn the right fat the King on a fofa or bench 
covered with an ordinary carpet. He rofe when 
1 entered, and, grafping my hands, placed me 
near him on the right ; but as he could fpeak 
only the language of Hinzudfij I had recourfe 
|to my friend Tumu'ni, than whom a readier or 
more accurate interpreter could not have been 
found. I prefented the King with a very hand* 
fome Indian drefs of blue filk with golden 
flowers, which had been worn only at one maf- 
jquerade, and with a beautiful copy of the 
KoRA'N, from which I read a few verfcs to him: 
he took them with great complacency, and faid, 
M he wifhed I had come by fea, that he might 
?* have loaded one of my boats with fruit and 
" fome of his fined cattle. He had feen 
f* me,'* he faid, ^* on board the frigate, where 
f * he had been according to his cuftom in diC- 
f* guife, and h^d heard of me from his foa 
f* Shaik Hamdullah.'- I gave him an ac- 
count of my journey, and extolled the beauties 
of his couritry : he put many queftions con* 
cerning mine, and profeffed great regard for my 
nation. " But I hear,- faid he, *' that you arc 
*^ a magiftrate, and cpnfeqqently profcfs peace ; 
f * why are you armed with a broad-fword ?^* 
ff I was a man,-' I faid, ^* before I was a ma- 

f ' giftr^tc } 
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" giftrate ; and if it (hould ever happen that law 
** could not protect me, I muft proteft my- 
*^ felf/* He feemed about fixty yejars old, had 
a very cheerful countenance, and a great appear- 
ance of goodnature mixed with a certain dis:- 
nity which diftinguifhed him from the croud of 
minifters and officers who attended him. Our 
converfation was interrupted by notice, that it 
was the time for evening prayer ; and when he 
arofehe faid, '*This houfeis yours, and I will 
**' vifit you in it after you have taken fome re- 
** frefhment.'* Soon after his fervants brought 
a roaft fowl, a rice pudding, and fome other 
di(hes, with papayas and very good pomegra- 
nates : my own balket fupplied the reft of the 
fupper. The room was hung with old red 
cloth, and decorated with pieces of porcelain 
• and feftoons of Englifh bottles : the lamps 
were placed on the ground in large fea ihells ; 
and the bed-place was a recefs, concealed by a 
chintz hanging, oppofite to the fofa on which 
he had been fitting, Though it was not a place 
that invited repofe, and the gnats were inex- 
preflibly troublefome, yet the fatigues of the 
•4ay prbcured me a comfortable flumber. I was 
waked by the return of the King and his train ; 
fome of whom were Arah^ for 1 heard one 
fay, '* Huwarakid^^\ory ** he isfleeping :*^ there 
was an immediate filence, and I pafled the night 
with little difturbance except from the unwel- 
come 
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pn the fame plan with the beft houfes at Mat^ 
f^miido. In the middle of the court yard itood a 
Jarge Monongo tree, which perfumed the air: the 
apartment on the left ^yas empty ; and in that 
pn the right fat the King on a fofa or bench 
covered with an ordinary carpet. He rofe when 
1 entered, and, grafping my haqds, placed me 
near him on the right ; but as he could fpeak 
only the language of Hinzucttij I had recourfe 
|to my friend Tumu-ni, than whom a readier or 
more accurate interpreter could not have been 
found. I prefented the King with a very hand* 
fome Indian drefs of blue filk with golden 
flowers, which had been worn only at one maf- 
querade, and with a beautiful copy of the 
KoRA'N, from which I read a few verfes to him: 
he took them with great complacency, and faid, 
f * he wifhed I had come by fea, that he might 
?* have loaded one of my boats with fruit and 
" fome of his fined cattle. He had feen 
f* me,** he faid, ^* on board the frigate, where 
f* he had been according to his cuftom in dif- 
f * guife, and h^d heard of me from his foa 
'?« Shaik Hamdullah.'- I gave him an ac- 
count of my journey, and extolled the beauties 
of his couritry : he put many queftions con* 
ccraing mine, and profeffed great regard for my 

k nation. ** But I hear," faid he, *' that you arc 
«« a magiftrate, and confeqqently profcfs peace ; 
'" why arc you armed with a broad-fword ?^* 
I was a man,-* I faid, ^* before I was a ma- 
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Ihip ^very year from Bbmhay to' trade witfe 
his fubje£ls, and on the wonderful cheap- 
iiefs of their commodities, efpecially of theif 
cowries. Ridiculous as the idea tnay feem, it 
fhowed ali^ enlargement of the mind, a defireta 
promote the intereft of his people^ and a fenfc 
of the benefits' arifing from: trade, which could 
only have been expeded from a petty African 
chief,' and which if *hc had been fovereign of 
Temen might have been expanded into rational 
proje£ls, proportioned to the extent of his do- 
minions. I anfwe'red, that I was imperfeftly 
acquainted with the commerce of India ; but 
that I would report the fubftaiKze of his conver- 
fation, and would ever bear teftimony of hisr 
noble zeal for the good of his country^ and to 
the mildnefs with which he governed it. As t 
had no inclination to pafs a fecond night in the 
ifland, I requefted leave to Return without wait- 
ing for bearers : he feemed very firicere in pref- 
ling me to lengthen my vifit, but had too much 
Arabian politenefs fo be importunate. We 
therefore parted ; and at the requeH: of 
Tumu'ni, who aflUred me that little time would 
be loft in (hewing attention fo one of the wor- 
th ieft men in Hinzuari^ I niade a vifit to the 
Governor of the town, whofe name was* 
MuTCKK A : his manners were very pleafing, ind 
{>e (hewed me fome letters from the officers of the 

BriUiant^^ 
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j^rilliant^ which appeared to flow warm froiri 
the heart, and contained the ftfongeft eloge of 
his courtefy and liberality. He infifted on fil- 
ling my baikets with fome erf the fineft pdrtie- 
granates I had ever feen ; and I left the town 
imprefled with a very favourable opinion of the 
King and his Governor. When I reafcended thtf 
hill attended by many of the natives, one of 
them told me in jirabick^ that I was going to re-* 
ceive the higheft mark of diftinAion that it was 
in the King's power to (hew me i and he had 
fcarce ended, when I heard the report of a 
fingle gun : Shaikh Ahmed had faluted me 
with the whole of his ordnance. I waved my 
hat, and faid, •* jitlah Acbar^ The people 
ihouted, and I continued my journey, not with- 
out fear of inconvenience from exceffive heat 
and the fatigue of climbing the rocks. The 
walk, however, was not on the whole unplea- 
fanr. I fbmetimes refled in the valleys, aad 
. forded all the rivulets, which refreftied me with 
their coolnefs, and fupplied me with exquifite 
water to mix with the juice of my pomegranates, 
and occafionally with brandy. We were over- 
taken by fome peafants, who came from the 
hills by a nearer way, and brought the King's 
prefent of a cow with her calf, and a (he-goat 
with two kids : th^y had apparently been fe- 
ie£bed for their beauty, and were brought fafe to 

Btngai^ The profpc6:8 which had fo greatly de- 
lighted 
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lighted me the precJeding day had not yet loft 
thoir charm s, though they wanted the recom-» 
tnendation of novelty ; but I muft confefs, that 
the molt delightful objeft in that day's walk of 
near ten miles \yas the black frigate, which I 
difcemed at fun-fet from a rock near the Prince's 
gardens. Clofe to the town I was met by a na- 
tive^ who, perceiving me to be weary, opened 
a fine cocoa-nut, which afforded me a delicious 
draught : he informed tne, that one of his 
countrymen had been punifhed that afternoon 
for a theft on board the Crocodile ; and added, 
that in his opinion the punifhment was no lefs 
juft, than the offence Was difgraceful to his 
country. The offender^ as I afterwards learned, 
was a youth of a good family who had married 
a daughter of old Alwi' ; but being left alone 
for a moment in the Cabin, and feeing a pair of 
blue morocco flippers, could not refill: the 
temptation, and concealed them fo ill under his 
gown that he was detefted with the mainer. 
This proves that no princi) le of honour is in- 
flilled by education into the gentry of this 
ifland : even Alwi', when he had obferved, that 
*' in the month of Ramad :n it was not lawful to 
** paint with hinna or to te/l hes^^^ and when 1 
a{ked, whether both were lawful all the reft of 
the year, anfwered, that '* lies were innocent, 
*' if no man was injured by them." TumuVi 
took his leave, as well latisfied as myfelf with our 
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fexcuriioti-: ttold hii;n befpfehis noafter, that J 
tratisiFcrrcd alfo to hitii the <ioy^r§. which w^ife 
due to mfe but of the three giiineJts *; and that if 
ever they fhbuld part, I (hpiild be very glad tq 
receive him into my ferviq^in Ifidiin. 
Mi., Roberts, the maftfep of the ihip; had 

faffed the ddy with Sav YAD AhM¥P i and ha4 
learned ftom hitn a fevir cutiotig elrcumftajices 
concerning the goVerhmeitt of Hin%uanj which 
. he found to be a monarchy limited by an arifto-» 
fcracy. The King, he wai told, hatd no power 
bf ihjlkm|; war by his oWn authority; but if the 
aflcmbly of hottest who were frorh tin^c to tirno 
fconvenedt^himi refolded on a war with any of 
the rifeighbouring iflaiids, they defrayed tho 
fchatgeS df it by voluntary contributions^ iti rc^n 
l\ini for wiiich they claimed as their bwri, all 
fhe booty ihd captives that might be taken. 
The h6{Je of g^iri or the want of flaves is 
iifually the real motive for fufch enterprises, and 
brtenfibie pretexts are eafily found : at that very 
time; hfe iinderftdcfd, they meditated a war, be- 
tatife they wanted hands fqr the following har- 
Veft. Theit* fleet confifted of fixteen or feven- 
teeti frnall ireffels, which they manned with^ 
aboiit twof ihodfarid five hundred iflanders, 
firmed with mulkets and cutlafTes, or with bows 
arid ^rrdw^. Near two years before they ha4 
i)ofIef!ecl tnemfelves of two towns ip May&tf^ 
which they flill kept and garrifoaed. The or- 

T dinary 
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dinary expences of the government were de-» 
frayed by a tax from two hundred villages ; but 
the three principal towns were exempt from all 
taxes, except that they paid annually to the 
chief Mufti, a fortieth part of the value of all 
their moveable property, and from that payment 
neither the king nor the nobles claimed an ex- 
emption. The kingly authority, by the prin- 
ciples of their conftitution, was confidered as 
eleftive, though the line of fucceffion had not . 
in fe£t been altered fince the firft eleftion of a 
Sultan. He was informed, that a wander- 
ing ^r^3, who had fettled in theilland, had, by 
his intrepidity in feveral wars, acquired the rank 
of a chieftain, ^nd afterwards of a king, with 
^jli*ited powers ; and that he was the grand-- 
Jather of Shaikh Ahmed : 1 had been afliired 
that queen Hali'mah was his grandmother \ 
and that he was XhtJixtJj king ; but it muft be 
remarked, that the words jedd and jeddah in 
Arabick are ufed for a male and female ancejior 
indefinitely ; and, without a correft pedigree 
of Ahmed's family, which I expected to pro- 
cure but was difappointed, it would fcarce be 
poffible to afcertain the time when his fore- 
father obtained the higheft rank in the govern- 
Ajent. In the year i6oOy Captain John Davis, 
who' wrote an account of his voyage, found 
Mayatd governed by a king, and AnfuamCy or 
^mzuanf by a queen, who fliewed him great 
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liialrks of friendfliip : he anchored before the 
town of Demhs (does he mean DomSnif) which 
was as large; he fays, as Piymouth i arid he 
Concludes from the ruins around it, that it had 
once been a place of ftrength and grandeur. , I 
can only fay, that I obferved no fuch . ruinsi 
Fifteen years after, Cjaptaiti PeytoN a|id Sit, 
Thomas Roe touched at the Comara iflands ; 
and from their (everal accounts it appears, that 
an old Sultariefstheti refided in Hinzuan. but had 
a dominion parahiount over all the iflesj three 
of her fohs governing Moh'ila in her name. If 

this be true, SeHAiLi' and the fucceflbrs of Ha- 

%. * • . • ■ • *■ 

Li'MAii muft have loft their influence over the 
other iflands ; and, by renewing their dormant 
tlaim as it fuits their convenience, they may al- 
ways be furniflied with a pretence for hoftilities. 
Five generations of eldeft fons virould actount 
for an hundred and feventy of the years which 
have ielapfed fince Davi^ arid Peyton found 
Hinzucin ruled by a Sultanefs ; and Ahmed was 
bf fuch an age, that his reign may be reckoned 
equal to a generation : it is probable, on the 
whole, that Hali'mah was the widow of the 
firft Arabian king, arid that her mofque has been 
continued in repair by his defcendants ; fo that 
we may rieafonably fuppofe two centuries to 
have pafledj fince a fingle Arab had the courage 
arid addrefs to eftablifh in that beautiful ifland a 
^^rm of government, which, though bad enough 
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in itfelf, appears to have been adminifteredl 
with advantage to the original inhabitants. We 
hav6 lately heard of civil commotions in Hinzuaftp 
which we may venture to pronounce, we re not ex- 
cited by any cruelty or violence of Ahmed, but 
were probably occafioncd by the infblence of an 
oligarchy naturally hoftile to king and people. 
That the mountains in the Comara iflands con- 
tain diaiTK)nds, and the precious metals, which 
are ftudioufly concealed by the policy of the le- 
veral governments, may be true,though I have 

no reafon to believe it, and have only heard it 
aflcrted without evidence ; but I hope that 
neither an expcftation of fuch treafures,' nor of 
any other advantage, will ever induce an Euro- 
pean power to violate the firft principles of juf- 
lice, by aflliming the fovcreignty of Hinzuan^ 
which cannot anfwer a better purpofe than that 
of fupplying our fleets with fcafonable refrefh- 
ment ; and although the natives have an intereft 
in receiving us with apparent cordiality, yet^ 
if we wifh their attacliraent to be unfeigned 
and their dealings juft, we muft fet them an 
example of ftrift honefty in the performance of 
our engagements. In truth, our nation is not 
cordially loved by the inhabitants of Hinzuan^ 
who, as it commonly happens, form a general 
opinion from a few inftances of violence or 
breach of faith. Not many years ago an Euro^ 
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fean^ who had been hofpitably received and li- 
berally fupported at Matfamudoy behaved rudely 
to a young married woman, who, being of low 
degree, was walking veiled through a ftreet in 
the evening : her hufband ran to prote<9: her, 
and refented the rudenefs, probably with me- 
naces, poffibly with a9:ual force ; and the £1^- 
ropean is faid to have given him a mortal wound 
with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, af- 
ter the fcuffle, from his lodging. This foul 
murder, which the law of nature would have 
juftified the magistrate in punifhing with death, 
was reported to the king, who told the Gover- 
nor (I ufe the very words of AlwiQ that " it 
*' would be wiferto hu(h it up. *'Alwi' nien- 
tioned a civil cafe of his own, which ought not 
to be concealed. When he was on the coaft of 
Africa in the dominions of a very favage prince^ 
a fmall European veffel was wrecked ; and the 
prince not only feized all that could be faved 
from the wreck, but claimed the Captain and 
the crew as his flaves, and treated them with 
ferocious infolence. Alw'i aflUred me, that 
when he heard of the accident, he haftened to 
the prince, fell proftratc before him, and by 
tears and importunity prevailed on him to give 
the Europeans their liberty ; that he fupported 
them at his own expence, enabled them to build 
another veffel, in which they failed to Hinzuan^ 
gq,d departed thence for Europe or India : he 
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fhewed me the Captain- s promiflbry notes fqr 
fums which to an African trader muft be a 
confiderable objeft, but which were no price 
for Hberty, fafety, and perhaps life, which 
his good, though difinterefted, offices had 
procured* I lamented, that, ip my fituation, 
it was wholly out of my power to affift Alwi^ 
in obtaining juftice ; but he urged nie to deliver 
an Arahick letter from him, inclofing the notes, 
tto the Governor-General, who, as he faid, 
knew him well ; and I compHed with his re- 
queft. Since it is poffible that a fubftantial de- 
fence may be made by the perfon thus accufed 
of injuftice, I will not name either him or the 
yeflel which he had commanded ; but if he 
be living, and if this paper fliould fall into his 
hands, lie may be induced to refleft how highly 
it imports our national honour, that a people 
whom we call favage, but who adminifter to 
our convenience, may have no juft caufe to re- 
proach us with a violation of our contracts. 
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TH E great antiquity of the Hindus is be- 
lieved fo firmly by themfelves, and has 
been the fubjeft of fb much converlktion among 
Europeans, that a (hort view of their chrono- 
Jogical fyftem, which has not yet been ex*- 
hibited from certain authorities, may be ac- 
ceptable to thofe who feek truth without par- 
tiality to received opinioqs, and without re- 
garding any confequences that may refult from 
their inquiries : the confequences, indeed, of 
truth cannot but be defirable, and no reafon- 
gble man will apprehend any danger to fociety 
from a general difFufion of its light ; but we 
ipyf]: not fufFer ourfelves to be dazzled by a ^Ifc 

T 4 glare^ 
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glare, nor ipiftake cnigrnas and allegories fp^ 
Biftoricai verity. Attached tp np fyftpm, ap4 
as pciuch difpofed to rcjedl the Mofakk hiftory, 
if it be proved erroneous, ^s to believe 'i\ if it 
be confirmed by found reafonifig fropi indubi- 
table evidence, I propofe to lay |>efpre you ^ 
coiicifc account of Indian chronolog-y, ex- 
traf^ed from Sanfcrit books, or colle<Sted from 
converfatiops with Pandits^ apd to fubjoin ^ 
few remarks on theij- fyftem, without attempt- 
ing to decide a queftion, which J (hall venture 
to ftart, '* Whether it is not in faft the fame; 
f with our own, but embelliflied and obfcured 
f by the fancy of their poets and the riddle^ 
*^ ot their aftronomcrs ?" 

P^STE of the moft curious books in Sanfcrity 
and one of the oldeft after the Vedas^ is a tra^t 
On Religious and Civii Duties^ taken, as it is be- 
lieved, from the oral inftruflions of Menu, fon 
of Brapma', to the firft inhabitants of the 
earth A well-collated copy of this interefting 
Jaw traft is now beforis me ; and I begin my 
diflertation with a few couplets from the firft 
chapter of it ; *' The fun caufes the divifion 
** of day and -night, which ane of two forts, 
*' thofe of men and thofe of the Gods ; the 
day for the labour of all creatures ip their 
ieveral employments ; the night for their 
(lumber. A month is a day and night of the 
*' Patrisffchsj and it is divided into two parts ; 

the 
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ff the bright half is fJbeir day for laborious cxt 
f * ertions^ the d^rk half thfir night for fleep* 
f^ A year is a day and night of the Gods, an4 
ff that is alfo divided into two hajves ; the day 
f^ is when the fun moyes toward the norths 
f * die pight when it moves tpvvarxi the fouth^ 
f^ Learn now the duration of a night and day 
f of JBrahjvja', with that of the ages refpec* 

tiyely ^nd in order. Four thoufand years qftbc 

Gods they call the Cnta (or Satya) age ; and 
f * its limits at the beginning and at the end are^ 
f * in like niamner, as many hundreds. In the 
f ^ three fupceffive ages, together with their 1 imits 
f ^ at the beginning and end of them, are thou- 
f^ fands and hundreds diminiifhed by one. This 

aggregate of four ages^ amounting to twelve 

thoufand divine years, is called an age of 
f the Gods ; and a thouiand fuch divine acres 
f * added together, piuft be confidered as a day 
** of Brahma^: his night has alfo the fame 
f* duration. The before-mentioned age of the 
f* Gods, or twelve thoufand of their years 
f • multiplied by feventy-one, form what is 
** named here below a Manwantara. There 
f* are alternate preations and deflruftions of 

worlds through innumerable Manwantaras ; 

the Being fupremely defirable performs aU 

this again and again." 

Such is the arrangement of infinite time.^ 
which the Hindus believe to Juivc been revealed 

from 
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from Heaven, and which they generally un* 
derftand in a literal fenfe : it feems to have in* 
trinfick marks of being purely aftronomical } 
but I will not appropriate the obfervations of' 
others, nor anticipate thofe in particular which 
have been made by two or three of our Mem- 
bers, and which they will, I hope, communi- 
cate to the Society. A conjefture, however, 
of Mr. Paterson has fo much ingenuity in it, 
that I cannot forbear mentioning it here, efpe- 
cially as it feems to be confirmed by one of 
the couplets juft cited ; he fuppofes, that as a 
month of mortals is a day and night of the Pa- 
triarchs from the analogy of its bright ancj 
dark halves, fo, by the fame analogy, a day 
and night of mortals might have been conn 
fidered by the ancient Hindus as a month of the 
lower world ; and then a year of fuch months 
will confift only of twelve days and nights, and 
thirty fuch years will compofe a lunar year of 
mortals ; whence he furmifes, that the four 
million three hundred and twenty thoufand ytzrs^ 
of which the four Indian ages are fuppofed ta 
confift, mean only years of twelve days ; and, 
in faft, that fum divided by thirty ^ is reduced 
X.0 an hundred and forty-four thoufand: now, a 
thoufand four hundred and forty years are one 
pada^ a period in the Hindu aftronomy ; and that 
fum multiplied by eighteen^ amounts precifely to 
twenty-five thoufand nine hundred and twenty y 
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^he number of years in which the fixed ftars 
appear to perform their long revolution eaftr 
ward. The laft-mentioned fum is the prodq(Sl 
alfo of ^ hundred and forty -four , which, ac- 
cording to M. Bailly, was an old Indian 
cycle, into an hundred and eighty^ or the Tarta^ 
rlan period, called Van^ and of two thoufand 
eight hundred and eighty into nine^ which is not 
only one of the lunar cycles, but confidered by 
the Hindus as a myfterious number and an 
emblem of Divinity; becaufe, if it be multi- 
plied by any other whole number, the fum of 
the figures in the different produfts remains al- 
ways nine, as the Deity, who appears in many 
forms, continues one immutable eflence. The 
important period of twenty -fve thoufand nine 
hundred and twenty years is well known to 
arife from the multiplication of three hundred 
andfixty into feventy- two ^ the number of years 
m which a fixed ftar fecms to move through 
a degree of a great circle ; and although M. Le 
Gentil aflbres us, that the modern Hindus be- 
lieve a complete revolution of the ftars to be 
mzde in twenty four thoufand yedLTS J ox fifty four 
feconds of a degree to be pafled in one year, 
yet \ye may have reafon to think, that the old 
7;;^/^/a[ aftronomers had made a more accurate 
calculation, but concealed their knowledge from 
the people under the veil oi fourteen Manwan- 
TARAS, feventy-one divine ages, compound 

cycles, 
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cycles, and years of different forts from thoftj 
of Brahma' to thofe of Patdia, or the infernal 
fegions. Jf we follow the analogy fuggefted by 
Menu, and fuppofe only a day and night to 
be called zyear^ we may divide the number of 
years in a divine age by three hundred andfxty, 
and the quotient will be twelve thoufand^ or 
jthe number of his divine years in one age : 
but, conjefture apart, we need only compare 
the two periods 4,320,000 and 215,920, and 
jwe (liall find that, among their common divifors, 
are 6, .9, 12, &c* 18, 36, 72, 144, &:c, 
which numbers, with their feveral multiples, 
pfpecially in a decuple progreflion, conftitute 
fome of the moft celebrated periods of the 

Chaldeans^ Greeks^, TartafSj and even of the 

< • • • • ^ - 

Indians. We cannot fail to obferve, that the 
number 432, which appears to be the bails of 
the Indian fyftem, is a 6oth part of 25*9201 
and, by continuing the comparifon, we might 
probably folve the whole enigma. In the prcr 
lace to a Vardnes almanack, I find the followr 
ing wild ftanza : " A thoufand g^^^t ages are 4 
day of Brahma ; a thoufand fuch days arc^ 
an Indian hour of Vishnu ;^x hundred thou-- 
f^ fund fuch hours make a period of Rudra ; 
** and a million of J^udras (or two quadrillion^ 
*' /'.ve hundred and ninety -two thoufand trillions 
** of lunar years^ are but a fecond to the Su- 

f preme 
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•* preme Being." The Hindu theologians de- 
ny the conclufion of the flanza to be orthodox : 
tifncj they fey, exijis not at all with God ; 
and they advife the aftronomers to mind their 
own bufinefs without meddling with theology* 
The aftronomical verfe, however, will anfwer 
our prefent purpofe ; for it fhews, in the firft 
place, that cyphers are added at pleafure to fwell 
the periods ; and if we take ten cyphers from 
a Rudra^ or divide by ten thoufand millions, 
we fhall have a period of 259,200,000 years ; 
which, divided by 60 (the ufual divifbr of 
time among the Hindus)^ will give 4,310,000^ 
or a great age, which we find fubdivided in 
the proportion of 4, 3, 2, i, from the notioa 
of virtue decreafing arithmetically in the golden, 
Jilver^ copper^ and earthen ages* But fhould it 
be thought improbable that the Indian aftrono- 
mers in very early times had made more ac- 
curate obfervations than thofe of Alexandria^ 
Bagdad^ or Ma/aghah^ and ftill more impro- 
bable that they fhould have relapfed without 
apparent caufe into error, we may fuppofe, 
that they formed their divine age by an arbi- 
trary multiplication of 24,000 by 1 80, accord- 
ing to M. Le Gentil, or of 21,600 by 200, ac- 
cording to the comment on the Surya Siddhdnta. 
Now, as it is hardly poflible that fuch coinci- 
dences (hould be accidental, we may hold it 

pearly 
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nearly demonftratedy that the period of a divine 
age wasi at firft merely aftronoiiiical^ and may 
confequently rejeft it from our preferit enquiry 
into the hiftorical or civil chronology of India: . 
Let us however proceed to the avowed opinions? 
of the Hindus^ and fee, whdh we have afcer- 
tajned their fyftetn, whether we can reconcile 
it to the courfe of nature and the comrtiori fcnfe 
bf ibankind. 

The aggregate of their four ages they call a 
divine age, and believe that in every thoufand 
luch agfes, ot in every day of BRAriMA', fotir-^ 
teen MenxjS; are fuCceflively invefted by himr 
with the fovereignty of the earth : each Menu^ 
they fuppofe, tranfmits his em{)ire to his fonff 
and gratidfons during a period of feverity-ond 
divine ages ; and fitch a period they riame a 
Manwantara : but iince fourteen ;nultiplied by 
feventy-one are not quite a thoufand^ we muft 
conchide, that ^:v divine ages zrt allowed for' 
intervals between the Manwantarasy or for the 
twilight of Brahman's day. Thirty fuch days, 
or Calpas^ conftitute, in their opinion, a month of 
Brahma^ ; twelve fuch months one of his years ; 
and an hundred fuch years his age-^ of which age 
they aflert that fifty years have elapfed. We are 
now then, according to the Hindus^ in the firft:- 
day, or Calpa^ of the firft: month of the fifty-firft: 
year of Br ahm a' 's age, and in the twenty-eightlr 

divincf^ 
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divine age of the feventh Manwantara; of 
which divine age the three firjl human ages 
have pafled, ^xA four thouf and eight hundred and 
eighty-eight of the fourth. 

In the prefent day of Brahma' the fir ft 
Menu was fumamed Swa'yambhuva, or Son 
of the Selfexijient ; and it is He by whom the 
Injiitutes of Religious and Civil Duties are fup* 
pofed to have been delivered : in his time the 
Deity defcended at a Sacrifice^ and by his wife 
Sataru'pa' he had two diftinguifhed fons and 
three daughters. This pair was created, for 
the multiplication of the human fpecies, after 
that new creation of the world which the 
Brahtnans call Pa'dmacalpi'ya, ox iht Lotos 
creation. 

If it were worth while to calculate the age 
of Menu's Inftitutes according to the Brah^ 
mans^ we muft multiply four million three 
hundred and twenty thoufand by fix times 
feventy-one, and add to the produ6t the num- 
ber of years already paft in the feventh Man* 
wantara. Of the five Menu's who fucceeded 
him, I have feen little more than the names ; 
but the Hindu writings are very difFufe on the 
life and pofterity- of the feventh Menu, fur- 
named Vaivaswata, or Child of the Sun. He 
is fuppofed to have had ten fons, of whom the 
cldeft was Icshwa^cu, and to have been 

accom- 
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accompaniea by feyen RiJbPsy or holy per- 
fonsi whofe names were, Casyapa, AtSi; 
VAsishthA, Viswa'mitra, ^ Gautama; 
jAMADAGNii and EiiARADwA'jA J ail ac- 
count which explairts the opening of the fotrrtH 
chapter of the Giidi ** This immutable fyfteixt 
*^ of devotion/' fays CrishnA, ^* I revealed td 
'* VivASwAT, ar the Sun ; ViVa^wAt de-- 
" clared it to Bis Son Menu ; Menu explainecf 
" it to IcsiiwA^cu : thus the Chief jR//i&/j know 
** this fublime (ioSlrine delivered from one td 
«* another.*^ 

In the reign of this Sitn-borh Mtaafch, the 
Hindus believe the whole earth to have beeii 
drowned, and the whole htiman race deftroyed 
by a flood, except the pious Prince himfelf,' 
the feven Ri/ht's^ and their feveral wives ; fof 
theyfuppofe his children to have been bont 
after the Deluge. This general />r<ai/-^^, orde- 
ftruftiori, is the fubjedt of the firft Purana^ or 
Sacred Poem^ which coniifts of fourteeri 
thoufand ftan2las { and the ftory is concifely; 
but clearly and elegantly told in the eighthr 
book of the Bhdgawata^ from which I have 
extrafied the whole, and tranllated it with great 
care, but will only prefent you here with an: 
abfidgement of it. *^The demon HAvAdRi'v^ 
** having purloinea the Vedas ivotti the cuftody 
*• of Brahm A^ while he was repbfing at thcr 

** clofe 
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^** clofe of the fixth Mariwantara^ the whole 
^* race of men became corrupt, except the 
** {even RiJhPs, andSATYAVRATA, who then 
** reigned in Dravira^ a maritime region to 
** the foiith of Carnata : this Prince was per- 
** formina his ablutions in the rivet Critdma/a^ 
** when Vishnu appeared to him in the (hape 
** of a fmall fifli, and, after feveral augmen- 
*' tations of bulk in. different waters, was; 
^* placed by Saty avrat A in the ocean, where 
** he thus addrefled his amazed votary : *• In 
*' Jiven days all creatures who have offended 
** me fhall be deftroyed by a deluge ; biit thou 
** fhalt be fecufed in a capacious veflel, mira- 
** culoufly formed ; take therefore dl kinds of 
^* medicinal herbs and efcUlent grain for food^ 
** and, together with the feven holy men^ your 
** refpeftive wives, and pairs of all animals, 
** enter the ark without fear ; then (halt thou 
*• know God face to face, and all thy quef- 
** tions (hall be anfwered.'* Saying this, hd 
** difappeared ; and after feven days the ocean 
** began to overflow the coafls, and the earth td 
** be flooded by conftant fhowers^ when 
*' Satyavkata^ meditating on the Deity^ 
** faw a large veflel moving on the waters: he 
** entered it," having in all refpefts conformed 
** to the inftruftions of Vishnu, who^ in the 
" form of a vaft fifh ^ fuffered the veflel to be 

U " tied 
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** tied with a great fea ferpent, as with a cable, 
" to his meafurelefs horn. When the deluge 
** had ceafed, Vishnu flew the demon ind rc- 
^' covered the /%^eV, inftrufted Satyavrata 
*^ in divine knowledge,and appointed him the fe- 
** venth Menu bythe name of Vaivaswata/' 

Let us compare the two Indian accounts of 
the Cr^^//^;aand the Deluge with thofe dehvered 
by Moses. It is not made a queftion in this 
l^aft, Whether the firft chapters of Genejis arc 
to be underft6od in a literal, or merely in an al- 
legorical fenfe ? The only points before us are. 
Whether the creation defcribed by the Jirjl 
Menu, which the Brahmans call that of the 
Lotos ^ be not the fame with that recorded in 
our Scripture ; and whether the ftory of the fe- 
venth Menu be not one and the fame with that 
of Noah ? I propofe the queftions, but affirm 
nothing ; leaving others to fettle their opinions, 
whether Adam be derived from adim^ which 
in Sanfcrit means the Jirji^ or Menu from 
NuH, the true name of the Patriarch ; whe- 
^ther the Sacrifice at which God is believed 
to have dcfccnded, allude to the offering of 
Abel ; and, on the whole, whether the two 
Menu's can mean any other perfons than the 
great Progenitor, and the Reflorer of our fpecies. 

On a fuppofition that Vaivaswata, or 
Sun-born^ was the Noah of Scripture, let us 
proceed to the Indian account of his poftcrity^ 

which 
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\yhich I extras from The Purandrf papreccifd^ or 
The Purana^s Explained^ a work lately compofed 
in Sanjcrit by Ra'dhA'cA'nta SarMan, a 
Pandit of extenfive learning and great fame 
iamong xht Hindus df this province* Before wc! 
examine the genealogies of kings which he has 
collefted from the Purcmcis^ it \Vill be necef- 
lary to give a general idea of the Avatara^s^ ot 
iiefcentSy of the Deity : the Hindus believe in- 
numerable fuch defcents or fpecial interpofitioiis 
of Providence in the affairs of mankind, but 
they reckon ten principal Avatdrds in the cur- 
rent period of four ages ; and all of them are 
defcrrbed, in order as they are fuppofed to ofecur, 
in the following Ode of JayadeVa, the great 
Lyrick Poet of India. 

1. ** Thou recovereft the Veda in the water 
*' of the Ocean of Deftnldtion^ placing ii joy- 
** fully in the bofbm of an ark fabricated by 
•* thee^ O Ce'sava, affuming the body of ^fijht 
** Be viftoriou8| O Heri^ Lord of the Uhi- 
** verfe ! 

2. ** The earth ftands firm on thy im- 
** menfely broad back, which grows larget 
** from the callus odcafioned by bearing that 
^* vaft burthen^ O Cb'sava j afluming the body 
** of a tortoife : Be vi£toriouSj O Heri, Lord 
" of theUniverfe ! 

3. " The earthy placed on the point of thy 
** tulk^ remains fixed likd the figure of a black 

U a ^* • antelope 
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** antelope on the inoon, O Ce'sava, aflum^ 
*' ing the fortn of a i^oar : Be viaoriotis, O 
** Heri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

4. ** The claw with a ftupendous point, on 
** the exquifite lotos of thy lion's paw, is thcf 
** black bee that ftung the body of the enn- 

bowelled Hiranyacasii>u, O Ce^sava, af-^ 
fuming the form of a man-lion : Be viftorious, 
•' O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

5. *' By thy power thou beguileft Bali^ 
*' O thou miraculous dwarf, thou purifier of 
*' men with the water (^of Ganga) fpringing 
*' from thy feet, O Ce'sava, afluming the 
** form of a dway^f : Be viftorious, O Heri, 
*^ Lord of the Univerfe I 

6. '* Thou batheft in pure water, confifting 
** of the blood oi Cfiatriyas^ the world, whofe 
*^ offences are removed, aftdwho are relieved^ 
*' from the pain of other births, O Ce^sAva, 
*' afluming the form of Paras'u-Ra'ma : Be' 
*' vi£torious, O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe I 

7. " With eafe to thyfelf, with delight to 
^* the Genii of the eight regions, thou fcat- 
*^ tercft on all fides in the plain of combat the 
^* demon with ten heads, O Ce^'sava, afluming 
*' the form ©f Ra'ma Chandra : Be vifto- 
*^ rious, O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

8. '*^ Thoxt wearefl: on thy bright body a 
*' mantle (hininglikea blue cloud, or like the 
^* water of Tamuna tripping towards thee 

through 
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f^ through fear of thy furrowing plough-Jhare^ 
*^ O Ce'sava, afluming the form of Pala- 
^^ Ra'ma : Be yiftorious, OHerj, Lord of the 
** Univerfe ! 

9. ^^ Thou Mameft (oh wonderful !) the 
" whole Veduy when thou feeft, O kind-hearted, 
^* the flaughter of cattle prefcribed for facrifice, 
*^ O Ce'sava, aflunaingthe body of Buddha: 
*' Be vidtorious, O Hbri, Lord of the Uni- 
♦^ verfe ! 

10. ** For the deftrudion of all the impure, 
*' thou draweft thy cimeter like a blazing co- 
** met (how tremendous !) O, Ce^sava, afr 
** fuming the body of Calci : Be viftorious, 
** O Her I, Lord of the Uniyerfe ! 

These ten AvatarcCs are by fome arranged 
according to the thoufands of diyine y^ars ii^ 
each of the four ages, or in an arithmetical pro- 
portion from four to one, and if fuch an ar- 
rangement were univerfally received, \ye Ihould 
be able to afcertain a very material poii\t in the 
Hindu chronology ; I mean the birth of Bud- 
dha, concerning which the difFerent Pandits 
whom I have confulted, and the fame Pandits 
at different times, have exprefled a ftrange diver- 
lity of opinion. They all agree that Calci is 
yet to. come, and that. Buddha was the laft con- 
fiderable incarnation of the Deity ; but the 
Aftronomer^ at Varanes place him in the third 
age, and Ra'dha'ca'nt infifts, that he ap- 
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peared after tht thoufandth year of the fourth : tho 
learned and accurate author of the Dabiftan^ 
whofe information concerning the Hindus is 
wonderfully correft, mentions an opinion of the 
Pandits with whom he had converfed, that 
Buddha began his career ten years before tho 
clofe of the third age ; and Cover dhana of 
CaJImiirj who had once informed me, thiat 
Crishna defcenoed two centuries before Bud* 
DHA, affured me lately, that the CaJImirians 
admitted an interval of twenty-four year? 
(others allow only twelve^ between thofe twp 
(divine perfons. The beft authority, after all, 
is the Bfjagawat itfelf, in the firft chapter of 
which it is exprefsly declared, that " Buddha, 
the fon of Jin a, would appear at Ckata^ 
for the purpofe of confounding the demons, 
** juji at the beginning of the Caliyug^ I have 
long been convinced, that, on thefe (ubjefts, 
we can only reafon fatisfaftorily from written 
evidence, and that our forenfick rule muft be 
invariably applied, to take the declarations of 
the Br ashman s mojl Jirongly againji themfelves^ 
that is, againji their pretenjions to antiquity ; 
fo that on the whole we mav fafely place Bud- 
dha jr^ at the beginning of the pre/etit age : but 
what is the beginning of it ? When this quef- 
tion was propofed to Ra'dha^ca^nt, he an- 
fwered : '' Of a period coniprifing more th^u 
f* four hijncjred thoufand year?, the firft tvyo 
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** or three thoufand may reafonably be called the 
*' beginning.^^ On my demanding wr/V/^« evi- 
dence, he produced a book of fome authority, 
compofed by a learned Gofwdmi^ and entitled 
Bhagawatamriia^ or. The iVI?^^r of the Bhaga^ 
vat^ on which it is a metrical comment ; and 
the couplet which he read from it deferves to be 
cited : after the juft mentioned account of Bud- 
dha in the text, the commentator fays, 

** Afau vyaftah calerabdafahafradwitaye gate, 

*' Murtih patalavcrna'fp dwibhuja chicur6jj*hita, 

** He became vifible, the-thoufand-and-fc- 
•* cond-year-of-the-Cali-^^^ being paft, ; his 

*' body of-a-colour- between- white- and-ruddy, 

** with-two-arms, without-hair on his headJ** 

Cicataj named in the text as the birth-place 
pf Buddha, the Gofwami fuppofes to have been 
JDhermdranya^ a wood near Gaycij where a co- 
loflal image of that ancient Deity ftill femains : 
it leemed to me of black ftone ; but, as I favT 
it by torch-light, I cannot be pofitive as to its 
colour, which may, indeed, have been changed 
by time. 

The Brahmans univerfally fpeak of the 
Bauddhas with all the malignity of an into, 
lerant fpirit ; yet the moft orthodox among 
them coniider Buddha himfelf as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu : this is a contradiftion hard to 
be reconciled, unlefs we cut the knot inftead of 
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untying it, by fuppofing with Giokgi, that 
there were two Buddhas, the younger of 
whom eftablifhcd the new religion, which gave 
{o great ofience in India, and was introduced 
into China in the nrft ceptury of our era. Thq 
Cajhmirian^ before mcntiqued, aflerted this faft, 
without being led to it by any queftion that 
inniplied it j and we may have reafon to fup- 
pofe, that Btjddha is in truth only a general 
word for a Phihfopher^ The author pf a cele- 
brated Sanfcrif Didionary, entitled from his 
name Amaracbjhay whq was himfelf a Bauddha^ 
and flourilhed in the firft century before 
pHRisf, begins hi? vocabulary with nine 
words that fignify Heaven, and proceeds tq 
thofe which mean a Deity in general^ after 
which come different clajfes of Gods, Dentin 
gods;^ and Demons, all by generick names ; an4 
they are followed by two Vjery remarkable 
heads : firft, {noixht general names of Buddha, 
but) the Tiames of a Buddha-in-general^oi v/Wxdi 
he gives us eighteen, fuch as Muni, *S'ri/?r/, 
Munindra, Finayaca, Samantahhadra^ Dherma- 
raja, Sugata, and the like, moft of them fig- 
nificative of excellenc^^ wijfdom, virtue, and 
fanSiity ; fecondly, the names of a f articular. 
JBi^z/rf/^^-Ma/w-who-defcended-in-the-family-of" 
Sa'cya (thofe are the very words of the ori- 
ginal), and his titles arc, Safyamuvi^ Sdcya^^ 

Jinha^ 
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Jinha^ Servdrfhajiddhay Saudhodani, Gaii-arna^ 
Arcahandhuy or Kin/man of the Sutfy and Mi- 
yadevifuta^ or Child of Maya : thence the au- 
thor pafles to the different epithets of particular 
Hindu Deities. When I pointed out this curiou^ 
pafTage to R Vdh Vc a'jjt, he contej>ded, that the 
firft eighteen names were general epithets, and 
the following feycn, proper namesy or patrony'- 
piicks of pne and the fame perfon ; but -Ra'ma- 
Lo^CHAN, my own teacher, wljo, though not 
a Brahman^ is an excellent fcholar and a very 
fenfible unprejudiced man, affured me, that 
Buddha was a generic k word, lik^ Diva^ and 
that the learned author, haying exhibited the 
names of a Dhjiatd in general, proceeded to 
jthofe of a Buddha in genejral, before he came 
to particulars : he added, that Buddha might 
mean a Sage; or a Phihfopher^ though Buddha 
was the word commonly ufed for a mere wifi 
man without fupernatural powers. 

It feems highly probable, on the whole, 
fhat the Buddha, whom JayadeVa cele- 
brates in his Hymn, was the Sacyafinha^ or 
Ijion of Sa^cy Ay who, though he forbad the 
facrifices of cattle, which the F(^da*s enjoin, 
was bfblieved to be Yishnu himfelf in a human 
form, and that another Buddha^ que perhaps of 
bis followers in a later age, aifuiping his name 
and charader, attempte4 tp overfct the whole 

fyflem 
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fyftetn of the Brahmans^ and was the caufc of 
that perfccution, from which the Bauddha^ zxc 
known to have fled into very diftant regions. 
May we not reconcile th Angular difference of 
opinion among the Hindus as to the time of 
Buddha's appearance, by fuppofing that they 
have confounded the I'wo Buddhctsj the firft of 
whom was bom a few years before the clofe of 
jthe laft age, and the fecond, when above a 
thoufand years of the prefent age had elapfed ? 
We know, froni better authorities, and with as 
piuch certainty a§ can juftly be expelled on fo 
doubtful a fubjeft, the real time, compared with 
pur own eria, when the ancient Buddha began 
to diftingtiifti himfelf; and it is for this 
leafon principally, that \ have dwelled with 
minutp anxiety on the fubje(ft of the laft 

The Brahmans^ who affifted Abu'lfazl In 
his curious but fuperficial account of his maf- 
ter's empire, informed him, if the figures in the 
Aytni Achan be correftly written, that a pe- 
riod of 2962; years had elapfed from the birth 
of Buddha tp the 40th year of Acbar's reign, 
which computation will place his birth in the 
J 366th year before that of Our Saviour ; but 
when the Chinefe government admitted a new 
religion from India in the firft century of our 
era, they, made particular inquiries concerning 
the age of the old India Buddha, whofe birth, 

according: 
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according to Couplet, they place in the 4|{^ 
year of their 28 th cycle, or 1036 years before 
Christ, and they call him, fays he. Foe the 
fon of MpYE or Ma'ya' ; but M. Dp GuiGf 
NEs, on the authority of four Chinef^ Hiftori-r 
ans, aflerts, that Fo was born about the year 
before Christ 1027, in the kingdom of Cajh^ 
piir : GiORGi, or rather Cassiano, from 
wjiofe papers his work was compiled, affiires 
us, that, by the calculation of the Tib^tians^ he 
appeared only 959 years before the Chrijlian 
epoch ; and M. Bailly, with fomehefi ration, 
places him 1 03 1 years before it, but inclines to 
think him far more ancient, confounding him^ 
as I have done in a former traft, with the Jirfi 
]8uDHA, or Mercury, whom the Go/y&j calle4 
Woden, and of whom I fhall prefently takc/ 
particular notice* Now, whether we aflume 
the medium of the four laft mentioned dates, or 
implicitly rely on the authorities quQted by De 
GuiGNES, we may conclude, that Buddha was 
firft diftinguiflied in this country about a thou^ 
/and ytzxs before the beginning of our era ; and 
whoever^ in fo early an age, expefts a certain 
(epoch unqualified ^ith about or nearly^ will be 
greatly difappointed. Hence it is clear, that, 
whether the fourth age of the Hindus be- 
gan about one thoufand years before Christ, 
according to Goverdhan's account of Bud-» 
PHA's birth, or two tKoufand according to 
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that of Ra^dha^caVt, the eommon opinion^ 
that 4888 years of it are now elapfed, is erro^ 
neous. And here, for the prefent, we leave 
Buddha, with au intention of returning to 
Jiim in due time; obferving only, that if 
the \czrned Indians differ fo widely in their ac- 
counts of the age when their i>inth Avatar 
appeared in their country, we may be affiired, 
that tbey have no certain chronology before 
him, and may fufped the certainty of all the 
relations .concerning even hh appearance. 

The received Chronology of the Hindus 
begins with an abfurdity fo monftrous, as to 
overthrow the whole fyftem ; for, having efta- 
bliflied their "^tnoddi f evenly -one divine ages as 
the reign of each Mentis yet thinking it in- 
congruous to place a holy perfbnage in times of 
impurity J they infift, that the Af^;?y reigns only 
in every golden age, and difappears in the three 
human ages that follow it, continuing to dive 
and emerge like a water-fowl, till the clofe of 
his Manwantara. The learned author of the 
Purancirf hapracdfa^ which I will now follow 
ftep by ftep, mentioned this ridiculous opinion 
with a ferious face ; but as he has not in- 
ferted it in his work, we may take his account 
of the feveiith Menu according to its ob- 
vious and rational meaning, and fuppofe, that 
Vaivaswata, the fon of Su'rya, the fon of 
Casyapa, or t7r^;?/^J the fon of Mari'chi, or 
Light y the Ion of B^ ahm a^ which is clearly ai\ 
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allegorical pedigree^ teigned in the laft golden 
age, or, according to the HinduSj three mil- 
lion eight hundred and niTiety-two thoufand 
eight hundred and eighty-eight years ago. But 
they contend, that he a(jiually feigned on earth 
one mlltioH /even hundred dnd twenty -eight thou^ 
/and years of mortals, or four thoufand eight 
hundred ytzrz of the Gods ; and this opinion is 
another monfter fo repugnant to the courfe of 
nature and to human reafon, that it muft be 
rejefted as wholly fabulous, and taken as a 
proof, that the Indians know nothing of their 
Sunborn Menu, but his name and the principal 
event of his life ; I mean the Univerfal delugCf 
of which the thfee firft Avatars are merely al- 
legorical reprefentations, with a mixture, efpe-^ 
cially in ihtfecondy of aftronomical mythblogy. 
From this Menu the whole race of men is 
believed to have defcended ; for the feVen 
Rijhi^s^ who were preferved with him in thef 
ark, are not mentioned as fathers of human fa- 
milies ; but fince his daughter IlA^ was mar- 
ried, as the Indians tell us^ to the firft 
BuDHA, or Mercury J the fon of Chandra, 
or the Moon^ a male Deity, whofe father was 
Atri, fon of Brahma^ (where ^gain vire meet 
with an allegory purely aftronomical or poeti- 
cal), bis pofterity are divided into two great 
branches, calkd the Children of the Sun from 
his own fuppofed ferher, and the Children of the 
Moon from the parent of his daughter'^s Kvv.C- 
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band : the lineal male defcendants in both thefe 
families are fuppofed to have' feigned in the ci- 
ties of Ayodhya^ 6r Audh^ and Prailjhfhaha^ 
or ^/(?r^, jefpeftively , till the thoufandih year of 
the prefent age ; arid the names of all the princes 
in both lines having been diligently coUedled by 
Ra'dha'ca^nt from feveral Purands^ I exhi-i 
bit them in two columns arranged by myfelf 
Ivith great atterition* 

S E C O N 15 AGE. 
chil1)ren of the 



S UN. 

Igshwa'cu, 

Vtcucjhii 
Cucutft'Hi^ 

Anenas, 
5. Prifhu^ 

Vifwagandhi, 

Chandra, 

Yuvanafwa, 

Srava, 
to, Vrihadafwa, 

Dhundhnmara, 

Drid'hafwa, 

Heryafwa, 

Nicumbha, 
i^.Crifafwa, 

S^najity 

Yu?aii4fwa, 



MOON, 

BUDHA, 

PururavaSf 

Ayufli, 

Nahuflia^ 

Yaydtly $4 

PurUf 

Janamejaya, 

Prachinwat, 

Pravira, 

Menafyu, to. 

Charupada, 

Sudyu, 

Bahugava, 

Sanyati, 

Ahanyatr, i^, 

Raudrafwa, 

Rit^yufhy 

Mandfeitfi^ 
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SUN. 

Mandhatri, 

Purucutfa, 
20. Trafadasyu, 

Anaranya, 
Heryafwa, 
Praruna, 
Trivindhana, 
25. Satyavrata, 
Trifancu, 
Harifchandra, 

Rohita, 

Harita, 
30. Champa, 

Sudeva, 

Vijaya, 

Bharuca, 

Vrica, 
2^. Bahuca, 

Sagara, 

AfamanjaSy 

Anfumat, 

Bbagirafha, 
40. Sruta, 

N4bha, 

Sindhudwipa, 

Ayutayufli, 

Ritaperna, 

45* Saudafa, 
Afmaca, 



MOON. 

Rantiiiava, 

Sumati, 

Aiti, 2o* 

Dujhmanta. 
Bharata^ * 
(Vitat'ha, 
Manyu, 
Vrihatcfhetra, 2^. 

Haftin, 
AjatnidTia, 

Ricfha, 

Samwarana, 

CurUj 30. 

JahnUj 

Surat'ha, 

Vidurat*ha, 

Sarvabhauma, 

Jayatfena, 35, 

Radhica, 

Ayutayufh, 

Acrodhana, 

Devatit'hi, 

Ricflia, 40, 

Dilipa^ 

Pratipa, 

Santanu, 

Vtchitraviryaj 

Pandu, 4j^, 

ruJhiJhfhir), 

MiilaQa^ 
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Mulaca, 

Dafarat'ha^ 
Aidabidi, 
50. Vifwafaha^ 
C'hatw'anga^ 
Dirghabahu^ 
Raghu^ 

55. Dafafafhdj 
Ra'ma. 
It is agreed among all the Panaits tliat RX- 
MA, thtixfeventh incarnate divinity, appeared asr 
king of Ayodhyci in the interval between the 
Jilver and the brazen ages J and, if we fuppofc' 
him to have begun his reign at the very begin* 
ning of that interval, ftill three thou/arid three 
hundred ytzts of the GodsJ or a million one huh-^ 
dred and eighty-eight thoujand lunar years of 
mortals will remain in the jilvir age, during* 
which the fifty -Jive princes between Vaivas- 
WAT A and Ra^mA muft have governed the 
world ; but, reckoning thirty years for a ge- 
neration, which is rather too much for a long 
fucceffion oi elde/f fons, as they are faid to have 
been, we cannot, by the courfe of nature, ex- 
tend the fecond age of the Hindus bieyond^^jc- 
teen hundred and fifty folar years : if we fup- 
pofe them not to have been eldeft fons, and 
even to have lived longer than modern princes 

in 
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in a diflblute age, we (hall find only a period of 
two thoufand years ; and if we remove the 
difficulty by admitting miracles, we muft ceafe 
to reafon, and may as well believe at once what- 
ever the Brahmans chufe to tell us. 

In the Lunar pedigree we meet with another 
abfurdity equally fatal to the credit of the Hin- 
du fyftem : as far as the twenty- fecond degree 
of defcent from Vaivaswata, the fyn- 
chronifm of the two families appears tolerably 
regular, except that the children of the Moon 
were not all eldeji fons ; for king Yaya^'ti ap- 
pointed the youngeft of his five fons to fucceed 
him in/«^/4f, and allotted inferior kingdoms to the 
other four, who had offended him ; part of the 
Dac/hin or the South to Yadu, the anccflor of 
Crishna ; the North, to Anu ; the Eaft, to 
Druhya ; and the Weft, to Turvasu, from 
whom the Pandits believe, or pretend to believe, 
in compliment to our nation, that we are. de- 
fcended. But of the fubfequent degrees in the 
lunar line they know fo little, that, unable to 
fupply a confiderable intei^val between Bha- 
RAT and Vitat'ha, whom they call his fon 
and fucceffor, they are under a neceflity of af- 
ferting, that the great anceftor of Yudhisht"- 
HiR, actually xtxgntAfeven and twenty thoufand 
years ; a fable of the fame clafs with that of his 
wonderful birth, which is the fubjeft of a beau- 
tiful Indian drama : now, if we fuppofe his life 

X ^s^ 
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to have kfted no longer than that of other mor* 
tals, and admit Vitat*ha and the reft to have 
been his regular fucceffors, we fliall fall into 
another abfurditjr ; for then, if the generations 
in both lines were nearly equal, as they would 
naturally have been, we fliall find Yudhisht''*'* 
iiiR, who reigned confeffedly at the clofe of the 
brazen age, nine generations older than Ra^ma, 
before whofe birth the filver age is allowed to 
have ended. After the name of Bharat, 
therefore, 1 have fet an afterilk to denote a con** 
liderable chafm in the Indian Hiftory, and have 
inierted between brackets, as out of their placeSj^ 
his twenty-four fucceffors, who reigned, if at 
all, in the following age immediately before 
the war of the Mahabharat. The fourth jivd^ 
tar J which is placed in the interval between the 
Jirji ^nd fecond ages, and the fifth, which foon 
followed it, appear to be moral fables grounded 
on hiftorical fa£ts : xht fourth was the punifhi 
ment of an impious monarch by the Deity him-i 
felf burjling from a marble column in the fliapo 
of a Hon ; and the fifth was the humiliation of 
an arrogant Prince, by fo contemptible an 
agent as a mendicant dwarf After thefe, and 
immediately before Buddha, come three great 
warriors all named Ra'ma ; but it may jviftly 
be madea queftion, whether they are not three 
reprefcintations of one perfon, or three different; 

W^ys of rcUdng the fame hiftory ; the firft and 

fecond 
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iecond Ra'mas are faid to have beeti contem- 
porary ; but whether all or any of them mean 
Rama the fon of Cu'sh, Heave others to de- 
termine. The mother of the fecond Rama 
was named Cau'shaly a'> which is a derivative 
of CusH ALA, and though his father be diftin- 
guifhed by the title or epithet of D^^sarat^ha, 
lignifying, that his war-chariot bpre him to all 
quarters of the worlds yet the lUtme of Cush, 
as the Cajbrdrians pronounce it, is preferved en- 
tire in that of his Ion and fucceflbr, and fha- 
dowed in that of his anceftor Vicucshi ; 
nor can a juft objedlion be made to this opinion 
from the nafal Arabian vowel in ,thc word Rd^ 
tnah mentioned by Moses, fince the very 
word Arab begins with the fame letter which 
the Greeks and Indians could not pronounce, 
and they were obliged, therefore, to exprefs it 
by the vowel which mofl refembled it. On 
this queftion, however, I aflert nothing ; nor 
on another, which might be propofed : ** Whe- 
•* ther the fourth and ffth Avatars be not al- 
** legorical ftories of the two prefumptuous 
** monarchs,NiMRODandBELUs ?" The hypo- 
ihdis, thzt government was firft eftabliflied, laws 
cnafted, and agriculture encouraged in India by 
Rama, about three thoufand eight hundred ytdivs 
ago, agrees with the received account of 
Noah's death, and the previous fcttlement of 
bis immediate defcendants. 

Xa THIRD 
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THIRD AGE. 



CHILDREN OF THE 



SUN. 

Cujha^ 
Atit'hi, 
Nijhadha^ 
Nabhas, 
5. PunMarica, 
Cfhe madhan was, 

Devanica, 
Ahin'agu, 
Paripatra, 

10. Ranach'hala, 

Vajranabha, 

Area, 

Sugana, 

Vidhriti, 
15. Hiranyanabha, 

Pufliya, 

Dhruvafandhi, 

Suderfana, 

Agniverna, 
10. Sighra, 

MarUy fuppofcd to 

ftill alive. 
Prafufruta, 
Sandhi, 
Amerfana, 
35. Mahafwat, 



MOON. 



be 



Vitat'ha, 
Manyu, 
Vrihatclhetra, 
Haftin, 

Ajamid'ha, 5. 

Ricfha, 

Samwarana^ 

CurUf 

Jahnu^ 

Surat'ha, io» 

Vidurat'ha, 

Sarvabhauma, 

Jayatfena, 

Radhica, 

Ayutayufh, 15. 

fAcrodhana, 

D^vatit'hi, 
Ricfha, 
Dilipa, 

Pratipa, 2®. 

Vifwabahu, 
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SUN. MOON. 

Vifwabhahu^ Santanu> 

Praftnajit, Vichitraviiya, 

Tacfliaca, Pandu, 

Vrihadbala^ Tudhtjhi'hlraf 

30. Vrihadrana, Y. B. C. Ip^^^ . y. 

3100. > •^ ^ 

Here we have only nine-and^twenfy Princes 
of the Solar line between Ra^ma and Vrihad- 
rana cxclufively; and their reigns, during 
the whole brazen age, are fuppofed to have 
lafted near iight hundred 2XidiJtxty-four thoufand 
years, a filppofition evidently againft nature; 
the uniform courfe of which allows only a pe- 
riod of ^/^^/ hundred zvi^ feventy J or at the very 
utmoft, of a thoufand years for twenty-nine ge- 
neratiohs. Pari'cshit, the great nephew and 
fucceffor of YuDftiSHx'HiR, who had recovered 
the throne from Duryo^dh an, is allowed with- 
out controverfy to have reigned in the interval 
between the brazen and earthen age's, and to 
have died at the fetting-in of the Caliyug ; fb 
that if the Pandits of Cajhtriir and Faranes have 
made a right calculation of Buddha's ap- 
pearance, the prefent, or j^r/>&, age muft have 
begun about a thoufand years before the birth 
of Christ, and confequently the reign of 
Icshwa'cu coruld not have been earlier than 
four thoufand years before that great epoch ; 
and even that date will perhaps appear, when 

X 3 ' it 
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it ftall be ftri(3:ly examined, to be near t^WB 
thou/and years earlier than the truth. I cannot 
leave the third Indian age, in which the virtues 
and vices of mankind are faid to have been 
equal, without obferving, that even the clofe of 
it'is manifeftly iabuteus and poetical, with hardly 
more appearance of hiftorical truth than the 
tale of Tr^jy, or of the Argonauts ; for 
Yudhisht'hir, it feems, was the fon of 
Dherma, the Genius of Jujiice ; Bhi'ma of 
Pa VAN, or the God of JVindi Arjun of 
Indra, or the Firmament i Nacul and 
SahadeVa, of the two Cuma^rs, the Castor 
and Pollux of India; and Bhi'shma, their re- 
puted great uncle, was the child of Gang a'', 
or the Ganges, by Sa'ntanu, whofe bro- 
ther De'va^pi is fuppofed to be ftill alive in the 
city of Caldpa; all which fiftions may be 
charming embellifliments of an hcroick poem, 
but are juft as abfurd in civil hiftory, as the de- 
fcent of two royal families from the Sun and the 
Moen. 

FOURTH AGE. 

CHILDREN OP THE 

SUN. MOON. 

Urucriya, JananUjaya^ 

Vatfavriddha, Satdntca^ 

Prativyoma, Sahafraiuca, 

Bhanuj, 
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SUN. 
Bhanu^ 

5. Devacia^ 
Sahadeva^ 
Vira, 

Vrihadafwa^ 
Bhanumat^ 

10. Praticaswa^ 
Suptatica^ 
Marudeva^ 
Sunacihatra^ 
Pulhcara, 

151 Antaricfha^ 
Sutapas^ 
Amitrajit^ 
Vrihadraja^ 
Barhi, 

ao. Critanjaya,] 
Ran^njayai 
Sanjaya^ 
S16cya^ 
Suddhoda, 

jt5«Langalada^ 
Praf^najiti 
Cihudraca, 



MOON. 

Aswam6dhaja, 
AsfmaCrifhna^ 
N6michacra, 

Chitrarat'ha^ 

Suchitat'ha^ 

Dhritimat, 

Su(h6na| 

Sunit'ha, 

Nrichacfhuh, 

Suc'hinala, 

Pariplava, 

Sunaya, 

Mfedhavin, 

Nripanjaya^ 

Derva^ 

Timi, 

Vrihadrat*ha, 

Sudaia, 

Satanica, 

Durmadana, 

Rahinara^ 

Dandapani^ 

Nimi, 



Sumitra^ Y.B« C 2100. Cih^maca^ 



tO< 



15^ 



HOi 



^5< 



In both families^ we fee thirty generations 
are reckoned from Yudhisht'hir, and from 

X 4 Vrihadbax^a 
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Vrihadbala his contemporary (who wa» 
killed, in the war of Bhdrut^ by Abhimanyu, 
fon of Arjun, and father of Pari^cshit), to 
the time when the Solar and Lunar dynafties 
are believed to have become extinft in the pre- 
fent divine age ; and for thefe generations the 
Hindus allot a period of one thoufand years 
only, or a hundred years for three generations ; 
which calculation, though probably too large, 
is yet moderate enough, compared with their 
abfurd accounts of the preceding ages : but they 
reckon exadly the fame number of years for 
twenty generations only in the family of 
Jara^sandha^ whofe fon was contemporary 
with Yudhisht'hir, and founded a new 
dynafty of Princes in Magadha^ or BahcLr ; 
and this exa£t coincidence of the time, in which 
the three racesare fuppofedto have been extin(a•,^ 
has the appearance of an artificial chronology, 
formed rather from imagination than from 
hiftorical evidence ; efpecially as twenty kings, 
in an age comparatively modern, could not have 
reigned a thoufand years. 

I, NEVERTHELESS, exhibit the lift of them 
as a curiofity ; but am far from being con- 
vinced, .that all of them ever exifted : that, if 
they did exift, they could not have reigned 
more xhzwfeven hundred y^zx^^ I am fully per- 
fuaded by the courfe of nature and the concur- 
jcnt opinion of mankind. 

Kings 
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KINGS OF MAGADHA. 



Sahadeva, 


Suchi, 


Maijari, 


CHiema, 


Srutafravas, 


Suvrata, 


A3nitayu(h, 


Dhermafutra, 


5.Niramitra, 


Srama^ 


Sunacfhatra^ 


Drid'hafena, 


Vrihetftna, 


Sumati, 


Carmajit, 


Subala, 


Snitanjaya, 


Sunita^ 


10. Vipra, 


Satyajit, 



^5 



20. 



PuRANjAYA, foil of the twentieth king^ 
was put to death by his minifter Sunaca, who 
placed his own fon Pradyo'ta on the throne 
of his mafter ; and this revolution cotlftitutes 
an epoch of the higheft importance in our pre- 
fent inquiry; firft, becaufe it happened ac- 
cording to the Bhagawatdmritaj two years ex- 
adtly before Buddha's appearance in the fame 
kingdom ; next, becaufe it is believed by the 
Hindus to have taken place three thoufand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago, of two 
thoufand one hundred years before Christ ; 
and, laftly, becaufe a regular chronology, ac- 
cording to the number of years in each dynafty, 
has been eftablifhed from the acCeflion of 
Pradyo'ta to the fubverfion of the genuine 
Hindu government ; and that chronology I will 

now 
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now lay before you, after obferving only, thdt 
Ra'dha'c A^NT hlmfelf fays nothing of BudDh A 

in this part of his work, though he particularly 
mentions the two preceding A^atards in theif 

proper places. 

KINGS OP MAGADHA- 

Y. B. C^ 

Pradyota, Irioo 

Palaca, 

Vifac'hayupa, 

Rajaca, 

Nandiverdhana, 5 retgns '=11'^ %years^ 

Sifun^ga, 1962 

Cacaverna, 

C(h£madherman| 

C{h6trajnya, 

Vidhifara, 5* 

Ajatafatru, 

Darbhaca, : 

Ajaya, 

Nandiverdhana, 

Mahanandi, lor rr 36c /# 

Nanda, i6oi 

This prince, of whom frequent mention is 
made in the Sanfcrit books, is faid to have been 
murdered, after a reign of a hundred years^ 
by a very learned and ingenious, but paffionate 

and 
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and vindiftive, Brhhman^, whofe name was 
Cha'nacya, and who raifed to the throne a 
man of the Maurya race, named Chandra- 
GUPTA : by the death of Nanda, and hia 
fons, the CJbatriya family of Pradyo'ta be# 
came extin^. 

MAURYA KINGS. 

Y. B. C* 

Chandragupta, 150a 

Varifara, 

Afocaverdhanai 

Suyafas, 

Dcfarat^ha, 5. 

Sangata, 

Salifuca, 

Somafarman, 

Satadhanwas, 

Vrihadrat'ha, ior= 137^. 

On the death of the tenth Maurya king, 
his place was aiRimed by his Commander ia 
Chief, PushpamitrA, of the Sunga nation or 
family. , 

SUNGA KINGS. 

T. B. C. 

Pufhpamitra, 1365 

Agnimitra, 

Sujy^t'ha, 
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SUNDA KINGS. 

y. B. c* 

Sujycfht'ha, 1365 

Vafumitra, 

Abhadraca, 5* 

Pulinda^ 

Ghoflia, 

Vajramitra, 

Bhagavata, 

Devabhuti, 10 r r: titj^. 

The laft prince was killed by his mlnifter 
VasudeVa, of the Canna race, who ufurped 
the throne of Magadha. 

CANNA KINGS. 

¥• B. c; 
Vafudeva, 1253 

Bhumitra, 
Narayana, 
Sufarman, 4r =: 345 y. 

A Siidra, of the Andhra family, having mur* 
dered his mafter Susarman, and feized the 
government, founded a new dynafty of 

ANDHRA KINGS. 

Y. B. C. 

Baiin, 908 

Crifhna, 

StvCautacarna^ 
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ANDHRA KINGS- 

Y. B. C. 

Srifantacarna, 908 

Paurnamafa, 
Lambodara, 5; 
Vivilaca, 
Meghafwata, 
Vatamana, 
Talaca, 

Sivafwati, ID. 

Puriftiabhcru, 
Sunandana, 
Chacoraca, 
Bataca, 

Gomatin, ij. 
Purimat, 
MedafiraSy 
Sirafcand*ha^ 
. Yajnyafri, 

Vijaya, 20. 

Chandrabija, 21 r = A-S^^* 

After thedeathof Chandrafi^ja, which 
happened, according to the Hindus^ . 396 years 
before Vicrama^ditya, or 452 B. C. we hear 
no more of Magadha as an independent king- 
dom; but Ra'dha'ca'nt has exhibited the 
names oi feven dynafties, in viYiich feventy-Jix 
princes are faid to have reigned one thoufand 

thru 
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three hundred and ninety-nine years in Avabhriti^ 
a town of the Dacjhin^ or Souths which wc 
commonly call Decan : the names of the feven 
dynafties, or of the families who eftablifhed 
them, are, AbhirUj Gardabhin^ Canca^ Tavana^ 
^urujhcaraj Bhurunda^ Maula ; of which the 
Tavana^s areby fome, not generally, fuppoftd to 
have been lonians^ or Greeks^ but the T'urujh* 
carats and MaulcCs are univerfally believed 
to have been T^urcs and Moguls ; yet Ra^dha'- 
ca'nt adds : ^' when the Maula race was ex- 
•* tin£k, five Princes, named Bhttnanda^ Bangira^ 
*^ Sifunandfj Tasonandi^zxxA Praviraca^ reigned 
•* an hundred and Jix years (or till the year 
** 1053) in the city of Cilacilay^ which, he 
tells me, he underftands to be in the country of 
the MaharajhtrcCsy or Mahratds : and here ends 
his Indian Chronology ; for *' after Pra- 
•* vi^RACA,'* fays he, " this Empire was 
•* divided among MlkVhas^ or Infidels/* 

This account of the [even modem dynajlies 
appears very doubtful in itfelf, and has no re- 
lation to our prefent enquiry ; for their domi- 
nion feems confined to the Decan^ without 
extending to Magadha ; nor have we any reafon 
to believe, that a race of Grecian Princes ever 
eftablifhed a kingdom in either of thofe coun- 
tries: as to the Moguls^ their dynafty ftill 
fubfifts, at lead nominally; unlefs that of 

Chengi^ 
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Chengiz be meant, and his fucceflbrs could not 
have reigned in any part of India for the period 
of three hundred years, which is affigned to 
the Maulds ; nor is it probable, that the word 
5r^rr, which an Indian could have eafily pro* 
^ nounced and clearly exprefled in the Ndgari 
letters, (hould have been corrupted into Tu- 
rujhcara. On the whole, we may iafely clofe 
the moft authentick fyftem of Hindu Chrono* 
logy, that I have yet been able to procure, 
with the death of Chanbr abi'ja. Should any 
farther information be attainable, we (hall, 
perhaps, in due time attain it, either from books 
or inscriptions in the Sanfcrit language ; but 
from the materials with which we are at prefent 
iupplied, we may eftablilh as indubitable the 
two following propofitions ; that the three firji 
ages of the Hindus are chiefly mythological^ 
whether their mythology was founded on the 
dark enigmas of their aftronomers or on the 
heroick fiftions of their poets ; and, that the 
fourth^ or hijiorieal^ age cannot be carried farther 
back than about two thoufand years before 
Christ. Even in the hiftory of the prefent 
age, the generations of men and the reigns of 
kings are extended beyond the courfe of nature, 
and beyond the average refulting from the ac* 
counts of the Brahmans themfelves ; for they 

«0i§a to <?ff hundred g^d forty-tvoQ modern 

reigns 
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reigns a period of three thoufandone hundred and 
fifty^three years, or about twenty-two years to a 
reign, one with another; yet they reprefcnt 
only four Canna Princes on the throne of Ma^ 
gadha for a period of three hundred zxA forty ^ 
jive years ; now it is even more improbable, that 
four fucceffive kings fhould have reigned eighty^ 
Jix years and four months each, than that N and a 
fhould have been king an hundred years, and 
murdered at laft. Neither account can be cre- 
dited; but, that we may allow the higheft 
probable antiquity to the Hindu government, 
let us grant, that three generations oi men were 
equal on an average to^;^ hundred years, and 
that Indian Princes have reigned, one with 
another, two and twenty % then reckoning 
thirty generations from Arjun, the brother of 
Yudhisht'hira, to the extinftion of his race, 
and taking the Chinefe account of Buddha's 
birth from M. De Guignes, as the moft au- 
thentic medium between Abu*lfazl and the 

Tibetians^ we may arrange the correfted Hindu 
Chronology according to the following table, 
fupplying the word about or nearly (fince per- 
fect accuracy cannot be attained and ought not 
to be required), before every date. 

Y. B. C. 

Abhimanyu, fon of Anjvi^j 2029 

Pradyota, — — 1029 

Buddha, 
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Y. B. C. 

Buddha, ■ 1027 

Nanda, — — 699 

Balin, — — 149 

VlCRAMA^DITYA ' ■ * 56 

DeVapa'la, /tingofGdnxTj aj 

If we take the date of Bitddha's appearance 
fromABu'LFAZL, we mult place Abhimanyu 
2368 years before Qhrist, unlefs we calculate 
from the twenty kings of A/^^^^/6^, and allow 
Jeven bundreJ yc^Lvs, inftead of a thoufand^ be- 
tween Arjun and Pradyo^ta, which will 
bring us again very nearly to the date exhibited 
in the table; and, perhaps, we can hardly ap- 
proach nearer to the truth. As to Rajd, 
NandA, if he really fat on the throne a whole 
century, we muft bring down the Andhra 
dynafty to the age of Vicrama'ditya, who 
with his feudatories had probably obtained fb 
much power during the reign of thole princes, 
that they had little more than a nominal {o^ 
vereignty, which ended with Chandrabi'^ja, 
in the third or fourth century of the Chrijlian 
era ; having, no doubt, been long reduced to 
infignificance by the kings of Gaur^ defcended 
from Go'fa'la. But, if the author of the 
Dahijian be warranted in fixing the birth of 
Buddha /^« years before the Caliyugj we muft 
thu s correft the Chronological Table ; 

Y Buddha, 
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' Y, B. C. 

' Buddha, — 1027 

Paricfhk, — I017 

Pradyota, (reckoning 20 or 1 . j ^ ^^ j ^ 
30 generations,) 3 

Y, A. C. 

Nanda, — -^ ^S^r^i^ 

This corredion would oblige tis to placft 
Vicrama'ditya before Nanda, to whom, aa 
all the Pandits agree, he was long pofterior ; 
and, if this be an hiftorical faft, it feems to 
confirm the Bhagawaidmrita^ which fixes the 
beginning of the Caliyug about a thoufand ytz,vs 
before Buddha: l^efides that, Balin would then 
be brought down at leaft to the fixth and 
Chandrabi'ja to the tenth century after 
Christ, without leaving room for the fubfe- 
quent dynafties, if they reigned fucceflively . 

Thus have we given a (ketch of Indian Hif- 
tory through the longefl: period fairly aflignablc 
to it, and have traced the foundation of the 
Indian empire above three thoufand eight hun^ 
dred years from the prefent time ; but, on a 
fubjedtin itfelf fo obfcure, and fo much clouded 
by the fiftiohs of the Brahmans^ who, to ag- 
grandize themfelves, have defignedly raifed 
their antiquity beyond the truth, we miift be 
fatisfied with probable conjecture and juft rea- 

fonin'g 
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foning from the beft attainable data ; nor can 
we hope for a fyftem of Indian Chronology to 
which no objeftion can be made^ unlefs the 
aftronomical books in Sanfcrit (hall clearljr 
afcertain the places of the colures in fbme pre- 
cife years of the hiftorical age ; not by loofe 
traditions, like that of a coarfe obfervation by 
Chiron, who poffibly never exifted, for ** he 
** lived, fays Newton, in the golden age," 

which muft long have preceded the Argonautick 
expedkion) but by fuch evidence as our own 

aflronomers and fcholars ihall allow to be 
unexceptionable. 



Y a A CHRP- 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 

acconUng to one of the Hypotheses intimated 

in the preceding TraSi. 



Christian 


Ht VTMT 


Years from 1'!%% 


and Mus£LMA^ 


1 


of our era. 


Adam, 


MenuL AgeL 


1 

5794 


Noah, 


Menu IL 


4737 


Deluge, 




4138 


^imrodj 


Uiranyacajipu. Age 


II. 4006 


Bel, 


Bali, 


3892 


Rama, 


Rama. AgellL 


3817 


Noah's death. 


3787 




Pradyota, 


2817 


- 


Buddha* Age IV, 


2815 




Nanda, 


2487 




Balin, 


^937 




Vacramaditya, 


1844 




Devaphla, 


i8n 


Christ, 




1787 




Narayanpala, 


1721 




Sacdy 


1709 


mnd. 




1080 


Mahmtidf 




786 


Chengizj 




54* 


Taimtir^ 




391 


Babur, 




276 


Nadirjhdh^ 


^ 


49 



DIS. 
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OUR ingenious aflbciatc Mr. Samuel 
Davis, whom I name with refpeft and 
applaufe, and who will foon, I truft, convince 
M. Bailly, that it is very poffible for an 
European to tranflate and explain the Sirya 
Siddhantaj favoured me lately with a copy, taken 
by his Pandity of the original paflage men- 
tioned in his paper on the Aftronomical Compu- 
tations of the Hindus J concerning the places 
of the colures in the time of Vaka^ha, com- 
pared with their pcfition in the age of a certain 
Muni, or ancient Indian philofopher ; and the 
paflage appears to afford evidence of two aftual 
obfervations, which will afcertain the chrono- 
logy of the Hindus, if not by rigorous demon- 
ftration, at leaft by a near approach to it. 

The copy of the Varah'^anhith, from which 
the three pages, received by me, had been tran- 
fcribed, is unhappiljr fo incorred (if the tran- 

Y 3 fcript 
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fcript itfelf was not haftily made) that every 
line of it cnuft be disfigured by fome grofs er- 
ror ; and my Pandit^ who examined the paf- 
fage carefully at his own houfc, gave it up as 
inexplicable ; fo that, if I had not ftudied the 
fyftem o( San/crit profody, I (hould have laid it 
afide in defpair : but though it was written as 
profe, without any fort of diftindion or punc- 
tuation, yet, when I rea4 it aloud, my ear 
caught in fome fentences the cadence of verfe, 
and of a particular metre, called Arya^ which 
is regulated (not by the number of fyllables, like 
other Indian meafures, but) by the 43roportion 
of tlmes^ oxjyllabick moments^ in the four divi- 
fions, of which every ftanza confifts. By 
numbering thofe moments and fixing their pro-^ 
portion, 1 was enabled to reftore the text of 
Vara'ha, with the perfeft aflent of the learned 
Brahmen who attends me ; and, with his af* 
fiftance, I alio corrected the comment written 
by Bhat J o'tpala, who, it feems, was a fon 
of the author, together with three curious paf- 
iages which are cited in it.' Another Pandit 
after wardsL brought me a copy of the whole ori- 
ginal work, which confirmed my conjectural 
emendations, except in two immaterial fylla- 
bles, and except, that the firft of the fix cou- 
plets in the text is quoted in the commentary 
from a different work entitled Pancha/iddhanticci : 

Gvc of them were compofed by Vara'ha him- 

felf. 
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felf, and the third chapter of his treatifc begins 
with thetn. . 

Before I produce the original verfes, it may 
be ufeful to give yoq an idea of the A'ryh mea- 
fure^ which will appear more diftinftly in La- 
tin than in any modern language of Europe : 

Tigridas, apros, dioas, tyrannos, peffima monftra, venemur : 
Die hinnuluS) die lepus male quid egerint graminivori. 

The couplet might be fo arranged, as to begin 
and end with the cadence of an hexameter and 
pentameter, fix moments being interpofed in tljie 
middle of the long, and {tYtw in that of the 
(hort, hemiftich : 

Thoas, apros, tigridas nos venemur '^ pgorefque tyrannos : 
Die tibi eerva, lepus t'tbi die male quid egerit herbivorus. 

Since the A^ryd. meafure, however, may be al*- 
moft infinitely varied, the couplet would have 
a form completely Roman j if the proportion of 
fyllabick inJlantSj in the long and (hort verfes, 
vierf. twenty -four to twenty j inftead of thirty to 
twenty-feven : 

Vcnor apros tigridafque, et, pefiima monftra, tyrannos : 
Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorufque lepus ? 

I now exhibit the five ftanzas of Vara'^ha 
in European chara^ers. 

Afleftidrdh^ddaefhinamuttaramayanan raverdhaniflit'hadyah 
Nunan cadaehidisidyenoSan purva faftreCbu. 
Sampratamayanan iavituh carcats^eadyan mjrigaditafeh^yat : 
Udlabhave vicritih pratyaefbaperfcfhanair vya6tih. 
p uraft'hacbihnavedpdudaye'ftamaye'piva fahair^nloh, 

Y 4 Ch'hS^ 
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Ch'h^yapravefanirgamacbihnairva mandate mahat{> 
Aprapya m?.caramarc6 vinivritto hanti faparan yamyan, 
Carcat^camafanprapto vinivritt^chottaran faindrin. 
Uttaramayanamatitya vyayrittah cfliemafafya vriddhicarah, 
Pracritift'hafchapjrevan vicritigatir bhayacridufhndnfub. 

Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the fol- 
lowing tranflation is moft fcrupuloufly literal : 
** Certainly the fouthern folftice was 
once in the middle of AJkpa^ the northern 
in the firft degree o( Dhani/hfhd^ by what is 
'* recorded in former Sajiras^ At prefent one 
^* folftice is iu the firft degree of Carcata^ and 
*' the other in the firft o( Macara : that which 
** is recorded not appearing, a change muji 
have happened ; and the proof arifes from 
ocular demonftrations ; that is^ by obferving 
the remote objeft and its marks at the rifii\g 
or fettingof the fun, or by the marks, in a 
large graduated circle, of the fhadow'$ in- 
grefs and egrefs, The fun, by turning back 
without having reached Mdcara^ deftroys the 
fouth and the weft ; by turning back with- 
♦* out having reached Carcata^ the north and 
^* eaft, By returning, when he has juft 
*' pafl'ed the winter folflitial point, he makes 
^* wealth fccure and grain abundant, fince he 
moves thus according to nature ; but the fun, 
by moving unnaturally, excites terrour.'' 
Now the Hindu Aftronomers agree, that 
the jft "January 1790 was in the year 4891 of 

tho 
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the Caliyuga^ or thdr fourth peri: d, at the be- 
ginning of which, they fay, the eqiiinoftial 
points were in the firll: degrees of Mejha and 
Tula ; but they are alfo of opinion, that the 
vernal equinox ofcillates from the third of 
Mma to the twenty-feventh of MeJha and back 
again in 7200 years, which they divide into four 
padas^ and conlequently that it moves, in the two 
intermediate padas^ from the firft to the twenty- 
feventh of Mijha and back again in 3600 years ; 
the colure cutting their ecliptick in the firft of 
Mijha^ which coincides with the firft oiAfwlth^ 
at the beginning of every fuch ofcillatory pe- 
riod, Vara'ha, furnamed Mihir a, or the Sun, 
from his knowledge of aftronomy, and ufually 
diftinguifhed by the title of Acharya^ or teacher 
of the Veda^ lived confeflTedly when the Cali-^ 
yuga was far advanced ; and, fince by aftual ob- 
fervation he found the fblftitial points in the firft 
degrees of C areata and Macara^ the equinoc- 
tial points were at the fame time in the firft of 
Mi/ha and Tuld : he lived, therefore, in the 
year 3600 of the fourth Indian period, or 1291 
years before jft January 1790, that is, about 
the year 499 of our era. This date correfponds 
with the ayananfa^ or preceflion, calculated by 
the rule of the Suryajiddhdnta ; for 19^2 r 54'' 
would be the preceffion of the equinox in 1291 
years, according to the Hindu computation of 
^4^' annually, which gives us the origin of 
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the Indian Zodiack nearly ; but, bj^ New- 
ton's demonftrations, which agree as well 
with the phenomena, as the varying deniity of 
our earth will admit, the equinox recedes 
about 50^'' every year, and has receded 1 7"* 55^ 50^^ 
iince the time of Vara'ha, which gives 
us more nearly in our own fphere the firft de- 
gree of Mejha in that of the Hindus. By 
the obfervation recorded in older Safiras^ 
the equinox had gone back 23"* 20', or about 
1680 years had intervcsied, between the age of 
the Muni and that of the modern aftronomcr : 
the fornnef obfervation, therefore, muft haye 
been made about 2971 years before ift y^r- 
tiuary 1790, that is 1181 before Christ. 

We come now to the commentary, which 
contains information of the greateft importance. 
By former Sdjlras are meant, fays Bhatto"?- 
TALA, the books of Para'sara and of other 
Munis; and he then cites from the Pdrafara 
Sanhita the following paffage, which is in modu- 
lated profe, and in a ftyle much xefembling that 
of the Vedas. 

Sravishta'dya'^t pauftin'ardhantan charah 

fi^biro ; vafantah paufhnardhat rohinyantan ; 
faumyadyadaflefhardhantan grifhmah ; pravri- 
daflefhardhat haftantan \ chitradyat jyelhVhard- 
hantan sarat ; h6mant6 jye(hVhardhat vai(h-» 
n^'avantan. 

** The 
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** The feafon of Si^ra is from the firft of 
Dhanijhfha to the middle of i?^^/) ; that of 
** Vafanta from the middle of Rivatt to the 
end ofRohmi ; that of Grljhma from the be- 
gimiing of Mrigrafiras to the middle of 
AJleJhci ; that of VerPa from the middle of 
** AJUfha to the end of Hajia ; that of Sarad 
** from the firft of Chitra to the middle of 
^' Jy^JhfhcL ; that of Hemanta from the middle 
^* of Jyejbfh^ to the end of SravandJ"' 

This account of the fix Indian feafons, each 
of which is co-extenfive with twofigns,or four 
lunar ftations and a half, places the folfti- 
tial points, as Vara'ha has aflcrted, in the 
firft degree of DhaniJhfM^ and the middle, 
or (>" ^o\ of Apjhh^ while the equinodlial 
points were in the tenth degree of Bharani 
and 3* 20' of Vtsac^h^ ; but, in the time of 
Vara'ha, the folftitial colure pafled through 
the 10th degree of Punarvafu and 3* 20' of 
Uttarafharci^ while the equinodial colure cut 
the Hindu ecliptick in the firft of AJjwii^ 
and 6' 40' of Chitrhy or the Toga and only ftar 
of that manfion, which, by the way, is in- 
dubitably the Spike of the Virgin, from the 
known longitude of which all other points in 
the Indian Zodiack may be computed. It can- 
not efcape notice, that Para'sara does not ufe 
in this paflage the phrafe at prefent^ which oc- 
curs 
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curs in the text of Vara'h a ; fo that the places 
of the colures might have been afcertained he^ 
fore his time, and a confiderable change might 
have happened in their true pofition without 
any change in the phrafes- by which the feafbns 
were diftinguifhed ; as our popular language in 
aftronomy remains unaltered, though the Zo- 
diacal allcrifms are now removed a whole fign 
from the places where they have left their 
names : it is manifeft, neverthelefs, that Pa^ 
Ka'saka mufthave written within twelve cen- 
turies before the beginning of our era, and that 
fingle fad, as we fhall prefently ihow, leads to 
very momentous confequences in regard to the 
fyftem 6f Indian hiftory and literature. 

On the comparifon, which might eafily be 
made, between the colures of Para^sara and 
thofe afcribed by Eudoxus to Chiron, the 
fuppofcd affift uit and inftruftor of the Argo- 
nauts^ I fliall fay very little ; becaufe tlie whole 
Argonautick ftory (which neither was, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, nor, indeed, could 
have been, originally Grecian) appears, even 
when ftripped of its poetical and fabulous or- 
naments, extrenv^ly difputable ; and, whether 
it was founded on a league of the Helladian 
princes ^nd ftates for the purpofe of checking, 
on a favourable opportunity, the overgrown 
power of Eg)'pt^ or with a view to fecure the 

commerce 
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commerce of the Euxine and appropriate the 
wealth of Colchis^ or, as I am difpofed to be- 
lieve, on an emigration from Africa and AJia 
of that adventurous race who had firft been 
eftabliflied in Chaldea ; whatever, in fliort, 
gave rife to the fable, which the old poets have 
fo richly embelliihed, and the old hirtorians 
have fo inconfiderately adopted, it feems to mc 
very clear, even on the principles of Newton, 
and on the fame authorities to which he refers, 
that the voyage of the Argonauts muft have 
preceded the year in which his calculations 
led him to place it. Battus built Cyrene^ 
fays our great philofbpher, on the fite of 
Irafa^ the city of Ant-EUs, in the year 
633 before Christ ; yet he foon after calls 
EuRiPYLUS, with whom the Argonauts had 
a conference, king of Cyrene^ and in both 
paflages he cites Pindar, whom I acknow- 
ledge to have been the moft learned, as 
well as the fublimeft, of poets. Now, if I 
underftand Pindar (which I will not af- 
fert, and I neither poffefs nor remember at 
prefent the Scholia^ which I formerly perufed) 
the fourth Pythian Ode begins with a fliort pa- 
negyrick on Arcesilas of Cyr^//^: *' Where, 
** fays the bard, the prieflefs, who fat near 
** the golden ^gles of Jove, prophefied of 
** old, when Apollo was not abfent from his 

" manfion, 
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** manfion, that Bat t us, the colonizer of 
** fruitful Lybia^ having juil left the fa- 
*' cred ifle (Thera)^ fhould build a city 
** excelling in cars, on the fplendid breaft of 
** earth, and, with the feventeenth generation, 
*' Ihould refer to himfelf the Therean pre- 
*^ didion of Medea, which that princefs of 
** the Colchiansj that impetuous daughter of 
** ^ETES, breathed from her immortal mouth, 
*" and thus delivered to the half-divine ma- 
" riners of the warriour Jason." From this 
introduftion to the nobleft and* moft animated of 
the Argonautick poems, it appears, that fifteen 
complete generations had intervened between the 
voyage of Jason and the emigration of 
Battus ; fo that confidering three generations 
as equal lo an hundred ox an hundred and twenty 
years, which Newton admits to be the Grecian 
mode of computing them, we muft place that 
voyage at Xt^A five ox fix hundred yczvs before 
the time fixed by Newton himfelf, according 
to his own computation, for the building of 
Cyrene ; that is, eleven or twelve hundred and 
thirty 'three years before Chhjst ; an age very 
near on a medium to that of Para^sara. If 
the poet means afterwards to fay, as I under^ 
ftand him, that Arcesilas, his contemporary, 
was the eighth in defcent from Battus, wc 
(hall 4?^w nearly the fame conclufion, without 

Jiaving 
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having rccourfe to the unnatural reckoning pf 
thirty 'three or forty years to a generation ; for 
Pindar was forty years old, when the Per- 
Jians^ having crofled the Hellefpontj were nobly 
refifted at Thermopylc^^ and gloriouily defeated 
at Salaniis : be was born, therefore, about the 
fixty-fifth Olympiad^ or five hundred and twenty 
years before our era ; fo that, by allowing 
more naturally Jix or feven hundred years to 
twenty-three generations, we may at a medium 
place the voyage of jASok about one thoufand 
one hundred and leventy years before Our 
Saviour, or about forty five years before the 
beginning of the Newtonian chronology. 

The defcription of the old colures by 
EuDoxus, if we implicitly rely on his tefti- % 
mony and on that of Hipparchu?, who was, 
indifputably, a great aftronemer for the age in 
which he lived, affords, I allow, fufficient evi- 
dence of fbme rude obfervation about 937 years 
before the Chrijlian epoch ; and, if the cardinal 
points had receded from thofe colures 36° 29^^ 
10'' at the beginning of the year 1690, and 

ST S^^ 3^^' o" ^^^ fi^ft o( January in the pre- 
fcnt year, they muft have gone back 3* 23' 20^^ 
between the obfervation implied by Para'sar 
and that recorded by Eudoxus ; or, in other 
words, 244 years muft have elapfed between 
the two obfervations : but, this difquifition 

having 
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having little relation to our principal fubje<^, t 
proceed to the lift couplets of our Indian aftro- 
iiomcr Vara'ha Mihira t which, though 
merely aftrological and confequently abfurd^ 
will give occasion to remarks of no fmall inm- 
portance. They imply, that, when the fol- 
ftices are not in the firft degrees of Carcata and 
Macara^ the motion of the fun is contrary to 
nature, and being caufed, as the commentator 
intimates, by fome utpdta^ or preternatural 
agency, muft necefiarily be produftivc of mif- 
fortune ; and this vain idea feems to indicate 
a very fuperficial knowledge even of the 
fyfteni which Varaha undertook to explain ; 
but he might have adopted it folely as a religi- 
ous tenet, on the authority of Garga, a prieft 
of eminent fanftity, who exprefles the fame 
wild notion in the following couplet : 

Yada iiivertate'praptah fraviftitamuttarayane, 
A<le[han dacihine'praptaftadavidyaiimahadbhayan. 

" When xhcfun returns, not having reached 

DhaniJJjfha in the northern folftice, or not hav- 
ing reached Jljlejha in the fouthern, then 
leta w^« feel great apprehenfion of danger/* 
Para^sara himfelf entertained afimilar opi- 
nion, that any irregularity in the folflices would 
indicate approaching calamity ; Tadaprapio 
vaijhnavantam^ fays he, udanmlirgc prepadyate^ 
dacjhine^ ajlejham va mahab hayaya^ that is, 
** When having reached the end of Sravana^ 

in 
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^* ittthe ndrthcrn path, or half df AMI^ci ia 
** the fouthern, he ftill advances, // u a caufc 
** of great fean^' This notion poffibly had its 
Hfe before he regular preceffion of the cardi- 
nal points had been obferved ; but we may alfo 
remark- that fome of the lunar manfions were 
confidered as inaufpicious^ and others as fdrtu- 

nate : thus Menxj, the firft Indian lawgiver, 
brdains, that certain rites ihall be performed 
iinder the influence of a happy Nacjhatra ; and 
where he forbids any female name to be taken 
from a conflellation, the mod learned commen- 
btor gives -i^V^ri and Revai) a& examples of ill- 
omened names, appearing by defign to (kip ovet 
others that muft firft have occurred to him. 
Whether Dhanijhfha and Ajlejhc^yj ctt inaufpi- 
cious or profperous I have not learned ; but, 
whatever might be the ground of Vara'ha^s 
aftrological rule, we may coUeft frotn his 
aftfonoray, which was grounded on obfervation^ 
that the folftice had receded at leaji 23** 20'. be- 
tween his time and that of Para'sara ; for 
though he refers its pofition to the^^j^ inftead 
of the lunar manfions y yet iall the Pandits with 
whom I have converfed oh the fubjeft, tinani- 
tnoufly aflert, that the firft degrees of M^Jha 
iand AfwiiH are coincident. Since the two an- 
cient (ages name only the lunar afterifms, it is 
probable, that the folar divifion of the zodiack 
ki^i twelve figns was not generally ufed iii their 

Z daY^% 
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days ; and we know, from the cottitilerit oft the 
Surya Siddhdnta^ that the lunar month, by 
which all religious cereitK>nies are ftill regulated, 
was in ufe before the folar. When M. Bailly 
afks, ** Why the Hindus eftablilhed the begin- 
•^ ning of thfe pfeeeflion, according to their 
** ideas of it, in the year of Christ 499 ?** to 
which his calcuUtions ftlfo had led him, w® 
anfwer, Bccaufe in that year the vernal equinox 
was found by obfervation in the opgin of their 
ccliptick J and fince they were of opinion, that 
it muft have had the fame pofition in the firft 
year of the Caliyugtt^ they were induced by 
their erroneous theory to fix the begihnmg of 
their fourth period 3600 years before the time of 
Vara'ha, and to account for PAkA^sARA^s ob- 
fervation by fuppofirig'an ittpatdy orpMigy. 

To what purpofe, it may be tiflced, IraVe we 
afcertained the age of the Munis? Who was 
Para'sara ? Who was Garga ? With 
whom were they contemporary, or with whdfe 
age may their's be compared ? What light will 
thefe inquiries throw oii the hiftory of India or 
of mankind ? I am happy in being able to an- 

fwer thofe queftions with confidence and pre- 
cifion. 

- All the Brahmenszgrte^ that only one Pa- 
ra's ar a is named in their facred records 5 that- 
he compofed the aftronomical book before cited, 
andltflaw trad, which is riowin my poAiiflkto j- 
' - ^ that 
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that he was the graiidfon of Vasisht'ha, an- 
other aftronomer and legiflator, whofe works 
are ftill extant, and who was the preceptor of 
JIa'ma, king of Ayodhyhi that he was the 
father of Vya^sa, by whom the Vidas were 
arranged in the form which they now bear, 
and whom CrishnA himfelf names with ex- 
alted praife in the Gita ; fo that, by the admif- 
fion of the Pandits themfelves, we find only 
three generations between two of the Ra'mas^ 
whom they confider as incarnate /or //o;/j of the 
divinity ; and Para'sara might have lived till 
the beginning of the Caliyuga^ which the mif- 
taken do£lrine of an ofcillation in the cardinal 
points has compelled the Hindus to place ipzo 
years too early. This error, added to their fan- 
ciful arrangement of the four ages, has been the 
fburcc of many abfurdities ; for they infift, that * 
Va'lmic, whom they cannot but allow to have 
been contemporary with Ra'machandra, 
li^ed in the age of Vy a'sa, who confulted him 
on the compofition of the Mahdbhdrat^ and 
who waspcrfonallyknowntoBALARA^MA, the 
brother of Crishna. When a very learned 
Brahmen had repeated to me an agreeable ftory 
of a converfation between Va'lmic and 
Vya'sa, I exprefled my furprize at an inter- 
view between two bards, whofe ages were fe- 
parated by a period of 864,000 years ; but he 

Z 2 fboA 
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loon reconciled himfelf to fo monftrous an ana- 
chronifm, by obferving, that the longevity of 
the Munis was preternatural, and that no limit 
could be fet to divine power. By the fame rc- 
courfe to miracles or to prophecy, he would 
have anfwered another objeftion equally fatal to 
his chronological fyftem : it is agreed by all, 
that the lawyerYA^GYAWALCYA was an attend- 
ant on the court of Janaca, whofe daughter 
Si'ta' was the conftant, but unfortunate wife 
of the great Ra'ma, the hero of Va'lmic*s 
poetn ; but that lawyer himfelf, at the very 
opening of his work, which now lies before me, 
names both Para^'sara and Vya'sa among 
twenty authors, whofe trafts form the body 
of original Indian law. By the way, lincc 
Vasisht'ha is more than once named in the 
Manavifanhita^ we may be certain, that the 
laws afcribed to Menu, in whatever age they 
might have been firft promulgated, could not 
have received the fornl in which we now fee 
them above three thoufand years ago. 

The age and funftions of Garg a lead to con- 
fequences yet more interefting : he was confef- 
fedly the purohita^ or officiating prieft, of 
Crishna himfelf, who, when only a herdfman^s 
boy at Mafhura^ revealed his divine charaifter to 
Garg A, by running to him vAxkx nu)re than 
mortal benignity on his countenance, when the 
prieft had invoked Na'ra'yan. His daughter 

was 
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was eminent for her piety and her learning, and 
the Brahmans admit, without confidering the 
confequence of their admiffion, that fhe is thus 
addrefled in the Feda itfelf : Tata urdhwan no 
vd famopl^ Ga'rgi, epa ddltyo dyamurdhanan 
tapatij dyava bhiimln tapatty bhumya fubhran ta^ 
pati^ lacdn tapati^ antaran tapatyanantaran ta-- 
pati; or, " That Sun, Q daughter of Garga, 
** than which nothing is higher, to which no- 
** thing is equal, enlightens the fummit of the 
** Iky ; with the iky enlightens the earth j 
'•* with the earth enlightens the lower worlds ; 
" enlightens the higher worlds ; enh'ghtens 
" other >\orlds ; it enlightens the breaft, 
** enlightens all befides the breaft." From 
thefe fadls, whigh the Brahmans cannot 
deny, and from thefe conceflions, which they 
unanimoufly make, we may reafonably infer, 
that if Vya'sa was not the compofer of the 
FedaSy he added at leaft fomething qf bis own 
to the fcattered fragments of a more ancient 
work, or perhaps to the loofe traditions which 
he had coUefted ; but whatever be the compa- 
rative antiquity of the Hindu fcriptur^s, we 
may fafely coticlude, that the Mojakk and Indian 
chronologies are perfeftly confident ; that 
Menu, (on of Brahma'^i was x\it A'dima^ or 
firjlj created mortal, and coiifequently our 
Adam ; that Menii, child of the Sun, was 
pfeferyed vf'vSiifsven others, in a bahitra^ or ca- 
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pacious ark, from an univerfal deluge, and muft 
therefore be our Noah ; that Hiranyaca- 
siPU, the giant with a golden axcy and Vdlt 
or Ba!i^ were impious and arrogant monarchs^ 
and, moft probably, ourNiMR<>D and Belus ; 
that the three Ra'mas, two of whom were in- 
vincible warriors, and the third, not only va- 
liant in war, but the patron of agriculture and 
wine^ which derives an epithet from his name, 
were different reprefentations of the Grecian 
Bacchus^ and either the Ra'ma of fcripture, or 
his colony perfonified, or the Sun, firft adored 
by his idolatrous family ; that a confiderable 
emigration from Chaldea into Greece^ Italy ^ and 
/;^^/V?, happened about /w^/^y^ centuries before the 
birth of Our Saviour ; that Sa'cya, or Si'sak, 
about two hundred years after Vva'sa, either 
in perfbn or by a colony frdm "Egypt imported 
into this country the mild herefy of the ancient 
Bauddhas ; and that the dawn of true Indian 
hiftory appears only three or four centuries be- 
fore the Chrijllan era, the preceding ages be- 
ing clouded by allegory or fable. 

As a fpecimen of that fabling and allego- 
rizing fpirit which has ever induced the Brdh^ 
mens to difguife their whole fyftem of hiftory, 
philofophy, and religion, I produce a paflagc 
from the Bhagavat, which, however ftrange 
and ridiculous, is very curious in itfelf, and 
clofely conneded with the fubjed of this Eflay : 

it 
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it is taken from the fifth Scandha^ or Seftion, 
which is written in modulated profe. " There 
** aire fome," fays the Indian author, ^^ whd, for 
^* the purpofe of meditating intenfely ;oa the 
** holy fon of Vasudi;Va, imagine yon ce- 
^* kftiajfphere to reprcient the figure of that 
** aquatick animal which we call Sis'umara\ its 
?* head being turned downwards, and its body 
** bent in aqircle, they qoftceiv^ J^hruva^ or 
/^ the pgle ftar, to be fixed on the point of its 
** tail J on th© middle part of the tail they fee 
** four ftars, Prejdpati^ ^^h Iridra, Dkerma^ 
i* and on its bafe two others, Dhdtxi and Vid^ 
^^ b&tri: opi its rump j^re the Septarjhis^ or 
♦•^feven fl^rg of the Sacata^ or Wain; on its 
*• back the path of the Sun, called jijavifh\ or 
•** the Series of Kids ; on its belly the Gangd of 
** the iky ; Punarvafu and Pujhya gleam re- 

fpe&ively on its right and left haunches ; 

Ardrh and AfiifhcL on its right arid left ftet or 
fins ; jibhijit and Uitarajbad'ha in its right 
*' and left noftrils ; Sravanh and PurvSJUad^ha 
** in its right and left eyes ; Dhanijhfhd. and 
^* MiUa on its right and left ears. Eight con- 
** ftellations, belonging to the fummer Solftice, 
** Magha^PurvaphalgunijUttarap^hatgunuHaf- 
^* ta^ Ckitrci^ Swat), Vifac'bd, jltiurcdhh^ 
** may be conceived in the ribs of its left fide ; 
*^ and as many afterifms, connected with the 
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** winter Solftice, Mrigasiras^ RSbir^^ Critttcd^ 
^f Bharan\ AfwinV^ Rsvatty Utiarahhddrapa^^ 
^* PtirvabbairapaiB^ may be imagined on the 
^* ribs of its right fide in an invcrfe or^er : let 
^ • Satabhijta and yyejhiha be placed on its right 
^' and left fhoulders. In its upper jaw is 

** "^S^fiy^^ ^^ ^^^ lower Tama ; in its mouth the 
^* planet Mangah\ in its part of generatioii, 
^' Samtjchara ; oh its hump, Vrihafpati ; ih 
?* it's bfcaft, the Sun ; in its heart, Narayah'l 
** in its front, the Moon ; in its navel, Usanas ; 
^* on its two nipples, the two y^fwinas; in its^ 
^* afcending and defcending breaths, Budha^ 
^^ on its throat, 1?^A« ; in all its limbs, Citus% 
f* or comets ; and in its hairs, or briftles, the 
^* whole multitude of Stars.'* 

It is neccUary to remark, that, although 
the Jisumara be generally defcribed as the fea-^ 
hog or porpoife J which we frequently have leen 
playing in the Ganges^ yeifufinar^ which feems 
derived from the Sanfcrit^ means in Ptrjian a 
large lizard: the pafl^gejuft exhibited may ne- 
verthelefs relate to an animal of the cetaceous 
order, and ppffibly to the dolphip of the an- 
cients. 

Before I leave the fphcre of the J//«- 

duSj I pannot help mentioning a fingular fa£t : 

m the Sanfcrit language, /?/r/^^ means a confiel'^ 

lation and a bear^ fo that MabarcJJoa may denote 

cithef a gnat hear^ or a gr;eat ajlerifm. Etymo- 

^ logift^ 
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Jogifts may, perhaps^ derive the Megas ArSfos o( 
the Greeks from an Indian compound ill pn- 
derftood; but I Ayill only obferve, with the 
wild American J that a bear with a very long 
/tf/7 could never have occurred to the imagination 
of any one who had ittn the animal. I rnay 
be permitted to add, on the fubje<9: of the Indian 
Zodiack, that, if I have erred in a former 
Eflay, where the Jongityde of the lunar mqn- 
fions is computed from the firft ftar in our cori* 
Aellation of the Ram, I have been led into 
error by the very learned and ingenious M, 
Bailly, who relied, I prefume, on the au- 
thority of M. Le Gentil : the origin of the 
Hindu Zodiack, according to the Surya Sidd^ 
h&ntaj muft be nearly r ip*. 21'. 54^ in our 
/phere, and the longitude of Chitr^^ or the 
Spike, muft of courfe be i9f\ 21'. 54''. fromi 
the vernal equinox ; but, fince it is difficult by 
that computation to arrange the twenty-fcvea 
maniioas and their ieveral ftars, as they are de^ 
Bneated and enumerated in the Retnama/d,l 
muft for the prefent fuppofe, with M. Bailly, 
that the Zodiack of the Hindus hzd two origins, 
one conftant and the other variable ; and a far* 
ther inquiry into the fubje<9: muft be referved 
^r a feafon of retirement and leifure. 
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IF evidence be. requir^ to prove that Chelsr 
Viras invented by the Hindw^ we niay be 6^ 
tisfied with the teftimony of the Perfians; 
whoy though as much inclined as other nations: 
to appropriate the ingenious inventions of a for 
reign people^ unanimoufly agree, that the game 
was imported from the weft of India j together 
Ji\'ith the charming fables of Vishnusarmak, 
in the fixth century of our era. It feems to have 
been immemorially known in Hindujian by the 
name of Chaturanga^ that is, the four angas, 
or members J of an army, which are faid in the 
Amaracojha to be hqftyaswaraf hapadatam^ or 
elephants J horfes^ chariots^ and foot-foldiers ; 
and in this fcnfe the word is frequently ufed 

by 
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by Epick poets in their dcfcriptipjie' qf real- 
armies. By a natural corruption of the pu^d 
Sanfcrit word, it was changed by the old Per^ 
Jiam into Chatrang ; but the Arabs, who fooa 
after took ppfleflion of their country, had nei* 
ther the initial nor final letter of that word ia 
their alphabet, and confequently altered it fur-? 
ther into Sbatranj^ w\i\ch found its waypre** 
fently into the modern Ferfian^ and at length 
into the dialefts of Indiai, where the tnje deri- 
vation of the name is l^npwn only to the 
learned. Thus has a very fignificant word in tho 
facred language of the Brahmans been trinf* 
formed by fucceffive changes into axcdrez^ 
fcacchty ichecs^ chefs^ and, by a whimfical con* 
currence of circumftances, given birth to the 
Englijh word cheeky and even a name to thfr- 
Exchequer of Great Britain. The beautiful 
fimplicity and extreme perfe<9:ion of the game^ 
as it is commonly played in Eur^^pe and AJIm}^ ' 
convince me, that it was invented by one effort 
of fome great genius; not completed by gira-* 
dual improvements, but formed, to ufe th^ 
phrafe of Italian criticks, by thejirfi intention : 
yet of this iimple game, fo exquifitely con- 
trived, and fo certainly invented in India^ I 
cannot find any account in the claffical writings 
t)f the Brahmans. It is, indeed, confidently 
aflerted, that Sanfcrit books on Chefs exift in 

this 
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this country, and, if they can be procured at 
Bnniresy they will aflu redly be fent to us : at 
prcfcnt I can only exhibit a defcription of a very 
ancient Indian game of the fame kind ; but 
more complex, and, in my opinion, more mo^ 
dern, than the (iraple Chefs of the Perfians. 
This game is alfo called Chaturanga, but mofc 
frequently Chattiraj\ or the four Kings^ lince 
it is played by four perfbns reprefenting as many 
princes, two allied armies combating on each 
fide: the defcription is taken from the Bha^ 
wifhya Purdn^ in which Yudhisht'hir is rc- 
prefented convening with Vya^sa, who ex- 
plains at the king's rcqucft the form of the fic^ 
titious warftre, and the principal rules of it : 
^* Having marked eight fquares on all fides,'' fays 
the Sage, ** place the red army to the eaft, tho 
*5 green tothe Touth, the yellow to the weft, 
** and the blacli to the north : let the elephant 
** ffend on the left of the king\ next to him thq 
** borfe J then the boat i and, before them all, 
** ioMX foot'foldiers ; but the boat muft be placed 
^ iti ^t angle x>i the board." From this pa(- 
fage it clearly appears, that an army, with 
Vf^ io\\x anga s ^ muft be placed on each fide of 
the board, fince an ekphant could not ftand, in 
any other pofition, on the left hand of each 
king\ and Ra'dhaca^nt informed me, that 
the board coufiftcd, like ours, of fxtyfour 

fquares^ 
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iquares, half of them occupied by thS forceSf 
and half vacant : he added^ that this game b 
mentioned in the oldefl law-books, and that it 
was invented by the wife of Ra'van, King of 
Lanca^ in order to amufe him with an image of 
war, while his metropolis was clofely befieged by 
Ra'ma in the fccond age of the world. He had 
not heard the ftory told by Fir»ausi near the 
clofe of the Shdhnatnah, and it was probably 
carried into Perfia from Cdnyacuvja by Borzu, 
the favourite phyjician^ thence called Vaidya^ 
friya^ of the great Anu'shirava'n ; but he 
faid, that the Brdhmans of Gaufj or Bengal^ 
were once celebrated for fuperior Ikill in the 
game, and that his father, together with his 
fpiritual preceptor, Jagann Vt*h, now living at 
Tribiniy had inftrufted two young Brahmans in 
all the rules of it, and had fent them to Jaya^^ 
nagar at the requeft of the late Rajay who had 
liberally rewarded them. A Jhip^ or l^oat^ is 
fubftituted, we fee, in this complex game for 
the rai^hy or armed chariot^ which the Benga-* 
lefe pronounce rofh^ and which the Perjtans 
iiianged into rokh^ whence came the rook of 
fome European nations ; a^ the vierge and fol 
of the French are fuppoled to be corruptions of 
ferz and Jil^ the prime minijlcr and elephant of 
the Perjians and jirahs. It were vain to feek aa 
etymology of the word rook in the raiodern Per^ 
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Jlan language ; for, in all the paflfages extra^c^ 
from FiRDAUsi and Ja'mi, where rokb is con-^ 
cfeived to niean a hero ^ or z fabulous bird^ it 
fignifies, I believe, no more than a cheek or a 
face : as in the following defcription of a pro- 
ceflion in Egypt: ** when a thoufand youths, 
" like cypreffes, box-trees, and firs, with locks 
•* as fragrant, cheeks as fair, and boibms as 
•* delicate, as lilies of the valley, were march- 
^* ing gracefully along, thou wouldft have iaidt 
•* that the new fpring was turning his face 
^* (not as Hyde tranflates the words, carried 
•• on rokhs) from ftation to ftation ;^* and, as to 
the battle of the duwdzdeh rokh^ which 
D*Herbelot fuppofes to mean douxe preux 
chevaliers^ I am ftrongly inclined to think, 
that the phrafc only fignifies a combat of twelve 
ferfons face tofaccy or fix on a fide, I cannot 
agree with my friend Ra'dha^caVt, that zjhip 
is properly introduced in this imaginary warfare 
Jnftead of a chariot ^ in which the old Indiah 
tvarriours conftantly fought ; for though th6 
Jting might be fuppofecf to fit in a car^ fb that 
the four angas would be complete, and though 
it may often be neceflary in a real campaign to 
pafs rivers or lakes, yet no river is marked oa 
the Indian^ as it is on the Chinefe chefs-board, 
and the intermixture of fhips with horfes, ele- 
phants, and infantry embattled on a plab» is 

an 
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an abftkrdity hot to be defended. The ufe of dice 
may, perhsips, he juftified in a reprefentation 
of yf/^Ti ' in ^hich/orfune has uiiqueftidnably a 
great (haire, but it feems to exclude Cheft. frOrtf 
the rank i^ch has been aftigned tb it aiiiohg 
the fciences, and to give the game before us the 
appearance of whi/iy except that pieces arc ufed 
openly, ififtead of cards which afe held con- 
cealed : neverthelefs we find, that the moves 
in the game defcribed by Vya^'sa were to a 
certain degfee regulated by dance; for he 
proceeds to tell his royal pupil, that " if 
** dnque be thrown^ the Jking or a pawn muft 
** be moved; if quatre^ the elephant; if trois^ 
** the borfe ; and if deux^ the boat.*^ 

He then proceeds to the moves : " the king 
^* pafies freely on all fides but over ^«^ fquarc 
•* only ; and with the fame limitation the 
** pawn moves, but he advances ftraight for- 
«^ ward, and kills his enemy through an angle ; 
the elephant marches in all directions, as far 
as his driver pleafes ; the horfe runs obliquely 
traverfing three fquares ; and the /hip goes 
over tw;o fquares diagonally." The elephant ^ 
we find, has the powers . of our queen^ as wa 
are pleafed to csJl the mlnijierj or general^ of 
the Perjians ;-and Xhejhip has the motion; of the 
piece to which we give the unaccountable ap^ 
ppUation q£ bijbopi but with a r^ftridion which 
mufi; greatly leflen his value. 

The 
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• This bard next exhibits a few general ruleal 
and fuperficial direfkions fot the conduft of the 
game i ** the pawns and the Jhip both kill aild 
•* may he voluntarily killed; v/hlAp^ihiC Amg^ 
** the f/ephanti and the /&dryJ may flay die foe^. 
** but earinot expofe themfelves to bte flain, 
** Let each player preferve his own forces with 
•* extrettid eare^ feCuring his king above dily 
** and not facrificing a fuperioi*^ to keep an in-' 
** ferior, piece.'* Here the commentator oa 
the Ptiran obferVes, that the horfe^ who has 
,the choice of eight rtioves from any Cencrd po^ 
fition, muft be preferred to the Jhip^ who has 
only the choice oi fou/i but this argument 
would not have equal weight in the commoii 
game, whfete the bijhop and tower command a 
whole line, and where a knight is always of lefs 
value than a tower In aa:ion,orthe bijfjop ofthaf 
fide on which the attack is beguri. •' It is by 
the overbearing power of the elephant ^ that 
the king fights boldly ; let the whole af my, 
** therefore, be abandoned, in order to fecurc 
** ^^ elephant: the >t/;5f^ muft never place one 
•^ elephant before another, according to the rule 
** of Go't AM A, unlefs he be compelled by want 
** of room, for he would thus ccttimit a dan- 
** gerous fault ; and if he can flay one of two' 
** hoftile elephants 9 he muft deftro^ that on hi* 
« left hand." The laft rule is extremely ob* 

fcure; 
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icurc J but, as Go'tama was ai> illuftrious 
iawyer and philofbpher, he would not have 
condpfcended to leave dircflions for the ganne of 
Qhaffiranga^ if it had not: been held in great 
i^Aimation by the ancient Sages of India. 

Ath that remains of the paflage, which was 
Copied for me by Ra^dha'ca^nt and explained 
by him, relates to the'feveral modes in v/hich 
a partial fuccefs or complete victory may be ob- 
tained by any one of the four players ; for we 
ihaH fee, that, as if a difpute had arifen between 
two allies, one of the kings may aflume the 
command of all the forces, and aim at feparate 
conqucfL Firft ; ** When any one king has 
^* placed himfclf on the fquare of another kingy 
** which advantage is called Sinhafana^ or the 
*^ throMy he wins a ftake ; which is doubled, 
** if he kill the adverfe monarch, when he 
** feizes his place ; arid, if he can feat him- 
** felf on the throne of his ally, he takes the 
^* command of the whole armv.'* Second- 
ly; ** If he can occupy fucceffively the 
*^ thrones of all the three princes, he obtains 
*• the viftory, which is named Chaturajtj and 
** the ftake is doubled, if he kill the laft of the 
** three, juft before he takes poffeflion of his 
•* throfie, but if he kill him oii his throne* 
** the flake is quadrupled/* Thus, as the com- 
mentator remarks^ in a real warfare, a king 
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may be confidered as viftorious, when he feizes. 
the metropolis of his adverfary ; but if he can 
deftroy his foe, he difplays greater heroifm, and 
relieves his people from any further fblicitude. 
•^ Both in gaining the Sinhhfana and the Cha- 
*^ turajX fays Vya'sa, the king muft be fup- 
ported by the elephants or by all the forces 
united.** Thirdly; ** When one player has 
his own king on the board, but the king of 
** his partner has been taken, he may re- 
** place his captive ally, if he can feize both 
the adverfe kings \ or, if he cannot effeft 
their capture, he may exchange his king for 
" one of them, againft the general role^ and thus 
redeem the allied ^r/«r^, who will fupply his 
place." This advantage has the name of 
ISripdcnJhia^ or, reuvered by the king ; and the 
NaucdcriJJjta feems to be analogous to it, but 
confined to the cafe of JJ^ips. Fourthly ; *' If 
a pawn can march to any fquare on the op- 
pofite extremity of the boards except thjH: I 

of the kingy or that of ^^jhip^ he aflumes 
** whatever power belonged to that fquare ; 
** and this promotion is called Shatpada^ or 
** the fx fir ides y Here we find the rule, 
with a lingular exception, concerning the ad- 
vancement of pawns ^ which often occafiona 
a moft interefting ftruggle at bur common 
^hefs, and which has furuifhed the poets and 
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faioralifts of Arabia and Perfa with many lively 
refle£ti6iis on human life. It appears, that 
** this privilege of Shafpddd was riot allowable^ 
•' in the opinion of Gos'tamA, when a player 
had three pawns on the board \ but, when 
only brie paiim and diie Jhip remained, the 
pawn might advance even to the fquare of a 
king or a Jhipy and siflume the powfer of 
eithen" Fifthly ; " According to the Rac^ 
Jl^afa^Sj 6t giatits (that is, the people! of 
** Ldncclj where the game was invehted), there 
** could be neither viftory not* ddfeat^ if a king 
•* were left on the plain without force : a 
** lituatiou which they named Cacacdpi'hai'* 
Sixthly ; ** If threeyZ/^j happen to meet, and the 
*' fourthyZ^i^can be brought up to them in the 
*' remaining angle, this has the nameof /^/y&<i^- 
*' nauch ; and the player of the fourth feizes all 
** the others.** Two or three of the femailiins; 
couplets are io dark, either from an error in the 
manufbript or from the antiquity of the lan- 
guage^ that I cJould not underftarid the Fan-- 
difs explanation of them, and fufpeft that they 
jgave even him yei'y indiftindt id6as; but it 
would be eafy, if it were worth while, to play 
at the game by the preceding rules ; and a little 
J)ra£liGe would, perhaps, make the wholcx in- 
telli^ible. One circumftance, in this extract 
from the Furan^ feems very furprizingi all 
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games of hazard are pofitively forbidden by 
Menu, yet the gzme o( Cbaiuranga^ in which 
dice arc ufed, is taught by the great Vya'sa 
hirnfelf, whofe l^w-trad, appears with that of 
Go'tama among the eighteen books which | 
form the Dhirmafafira ; but as Ra'dha'ca'^nt 
and his preceptor Jaganna't'h are both em- 
ployed by Government in compiling a ,Digeft of 
Indian laws, and as both of ithem, efpecially 
the venerable Sage of Trihenij undcrftand the 
game, they are able, I prefqme, to affign.rea- 
fbns, why it fhould have been excepted from 
the general prohibition, and even openly taught 
by ancient aiKl tocxlern Brahmans. 
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DISSERTATION XII. 



ON THE 



SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK 



OF THE 



CHINESE. 



THE vicinity of China to our Indian ter. 
ritories, from the capital of which there 
are not more than Jix hundred miles to the pro- 
vince of Yu'na^n, muft neceffarily draw our 
attention to that mod ancient ^and wonderful 
Empire, even if we had no commercial inter- 
courfe with its more diftent and maritime 
provinces ; and the benefits that might be de- 
rived from a more intimate connexion with a 
nation long famed for their ufeful arts and for 
the valuable produftions of their country, arc 
too apparent to require any proof or ill uftra- 
tion. My own inclinations and the courfe of 
my ftudics lead me rather to confider at prefent 
their laws^ politicks^ and morals^ with which 
their general literature is cloicly blended, than 
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their manufafltures and trade ; nor will I fpare 
cither pains or expence to procure tranflations 
of their moft approved lawrtraBsy that I may 
return to Europe with diftindl ideas, drawn 
from the fountain-head, of the wifeft Jfiatick 
legiflation. It will probably be a lopg time be- 
fore accurate returns can be made to my 114- 
quiries concerning the Chinefe Laws ; and, in 
the interval, the Society will not, perhaps, be 
difpleafed to know, that a tranflation of a moft 
venerable and excellent work may be expefled 
from Canton through the kind afliftance of an 
ineftimable correfpondent. 

According to a Chinefe Writer, named Li 
Yang Ping, ' the ancient charafters ufed in 
his country were the outlines of vifible ob- 
jefts earthly and celeftial ; but, as things 
merely intellectual could not be exprcfled by 
thofe figures, the grammarians of China 
contrived to reprefent the various operations 
of the mind by metaphors drawn from the 
produftions of nature : thus the idea of 
roughnefs and of rotundity, of motion and 
reft, were conveyed to the eye by figns re- 
prefenting a mountain, the Iky, a river and 
the earth; fhe figures of the fun, the moon, 
and the ftars, differently combined, ftood for 
fmoothnef^ and fplendoun for any thing art- 
* fully wrought, or woven with delicate work^ 

* manftiip ^ 
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manfhip; extenfion, growth, incrcafc, and 
many. other qualities, were painted in cha- 
nuSlers taken from clouds, from the firma- 
ment, and from the vegetable part of the 
creation ; the different ways of moving, agi- 
lity and flownefs, idlenefs and -diligence, 
were expreffed by various infedts, birds, fifli, 
and quadrupeds : . in this manner paffions 
and fcntiments were traced by the pencil, 
and ideas not fubjeft to any fenfe were exhi- 
bited to the fight ; until by degrees new com- 
binations were invented, new expreffions ad- 
died ; the charafters deviated imperceptibly 
from their primitive fhape, and the Chinefr 
language became not only clear and forcible, 
^ but rich and elegant in the higheft degree.' 

In this language, fo ancient and fo wonder- 
fully compofed, arc a multitude of books 
abounding in ufeful, as well as agreeable, know^ 
ledge ; but the higheft clafs confifts of Five 
works ; one of which, at leaft, every Chinefe 
who afpires to literary honours muft read 
again and again, until he poflefs it perfectly. 

^n^jirjl is purely Hijionca/^ containing annals 
of the Empire from the two thoujand-tbrre bun-* 
dred'thirty /event h year before Christ : it is 
entitled Shi' King, andaverfionof it has been 
publiihed in France ; to which country we are 
indebted for the moft authentick and moft vali> 
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able fpecimens of Chinefi Hiftdry and Litcra7 
tyre, from the compofitions which preceded 
thofeof HoMta, to the poetical works of the I 

prpieiit Eipperor, who feeips to be a roan of 
the brighieft genius and the moft atniablc atfcc^ 
tiQQs- We may fmile, if we pleafe, at the^ levity 
o/'the French^ as they laugh withoyt fcrupl^ 
at our, f<?rioufnefs ; but let us not fo far under- 
value jouF rivals in arts and in arna^, as to deny 
tnetn their juft commendation, or to relax 
pur qffprts in tfeat. noble ftruggle, by which 
alone w>e can preferve our own eminence, 
/ TwK Second Claffical work of the Chinefei 
eDutaiins three hundred OAt%^ or (hort Poems, 
\\\ praife of ancient fovcreigns and legiflators, 
or defcTiptive of ancient manners, aild recom- 
mending an imitation of them in the difcharge 
of all publick and domeftick duties : they 
abound in wife maxims, and excellent precepts, 

* their whole doftrine, according to Cun-fu-tfu^ 

* in the Lu'NYi/or Moral Difcourfes^ being 

* reducible to this grand rule, that we (hould 

* not even entertain a thought of any thing 

* bafc or culpable ;- but the copies of the 
Shi' King, for that is the title of the book, 
are fuppofed to have been much disfigured, 
fince ?he time of that great Phijofopher, 
by fpiirious paflages and exceptionable interpo- 
lations ; and the ftyle of the Poerns is in fome 

part^ 
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parts' too metaphorical, while the brevity of 
other parts renders them obfcure; though 
many think even this obfcurity fublime and ve- 
nerable, like that of ancient cloyfters and tem- 
ples,, ^ jheddln^^ as Milton e?prefles it, a 
^ dim religious lights There is another paflage 
.in the Lt;^NYi?,' which deferves to be fet dowa 
at length: ^ "Why,, my fons, do you not 
f ftudy the book of Odes ? If we creep on, 
f the ground, if we lie ufelefs and inglorious,^ 
^ thofe poems will raife us to true glory: ini 
^ them we fee, as in a mirror, what may beft 
f become us, and what will be unbecoming* 
1^ by their influence we fhall be made focial, 
f affable, benevolent ; for, as mufick combines 
^ founds in juft melody, fo the ancient ooetry 
^ tempers and compofes our paflions.: the Odes 
^ teach us our duty to our parents at home, 

* and abroad to our prince ; they inftruft us 

* alfo delightfully in the various produftions of 

* nature.' * Haft thou ftudied, fdid the Phi- 
f lofopher to his fon Peyu, the firft of the 

* three hundred Odes on the nuptials of Prince 
? Ve'nva^m and the virtuous Tai Su ? He 

* who ftudies them not, refembles a man with 
f his face againft a wall, unable to advance ^ 

* flep in virtue and wifdom.' Moft of thofe 
Odes are near three thoufand years old, and 
fome, if we give credit to the Cb'incfe annals, 

confidcrabljr 
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confidcrably older ; but others are feme what 
niore recent, having been compofed under the 
later Enoperors of the third family, called 
Sheu, The work is printed lufczir volumes ; 
and, towards the end of the^r/?, we fiud the 
Ode, which Couplet has accurately tranflated 
at the beginning of the Ta'hio, or Great 
Science y where it is finely amplified by the 
Philofopher : I produce the original from the 
Shi' King itfelf, and from the book, in which 
It is cited, together with a double verfion, one 
verbal ai)d another metrical ; the only method 
of doing juftice to the poetical compofitions of 
the JJiaticks. It is a panegyrick on Vucu'n, 
Prince oiGuey in the province of Honang^ who 
^ied, near a century old, in the thirteenth ytSLt 
pf the Emperor Pingvang, /even hundred and 
fifty ^ftx years before the birth of Christ, of 
Me hundred und farty-eight, according to Sir 
Isaac Newton, after the taking of T^roy \ i^ 
that the Chine fe Poet might have been con- 
temporary with Hesiod and Hombr, or at 
leaft muft have written the Ode before the 
Iliad and OdyJJey were carried into Greece by 
Lycukgus. 

The verbal tranflation of the thirty-two ori-» 
giufil charadters is this : 

* Behold yon reach of ths river Ki 5 

5 fi 7 3 . 

f Its green reeds how luxuriant ! how luxuriant ! 

* Thua 
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9 11 It lo 

f Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues; 
13 14 15 16 

* Asa carver, as a filer, of ivory> 

17 18 19 ao 

* As a cutter as a polifher, of gems« 

ai as 

^ O how elate and (agacious ! O how dauntlefs andcompofed I 

as a4 

* H«w worthy of fame ! How worthy of reverence I 

*$ a7 aS a6 

* We h^ve a Prince adorned with virtues, 

J29 30 3» 3a 
^ Whom to die end of time we can not forget* 

THE PARAPHRASE^ 

Behold, where yon blue riv'let glides 

Along the laughing dale ; 
I/ight reeds bedeck its verdant fides^ 

And frolick in the gale : 

5o fhines our Prince ! In bright array 

The Virtues round him wait ; 
And fweetly fmile th' aufpicious day. 

That rais'd Him o'er our State. 

As pliant bands in fhapes refin'd 

Rich iv Vy carve and fmoothe. 
His Laws thus mould each du£lile mii^d, 

And every paiEon foothe. 

As gems are taught by patient art 

Iniparkling ranks to beam, 
With Manners thus he forms the heart. 

And (preads a general gleam. 

What foft, yet awful dignity ! 

What meek, yet manly, grace ! 
What fweetnefe dances in his eye, 

And bloiToms in his face ! 

So 
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So fhines our Prince. ! A fky-born crowd 

Of Virtues round him blaze : 
Ne'er (hall Oblivion's murky cloud 

Obfcure his deathlds prai&. 

The predifHon of the Poet has hifbcrfo beert 
accompliflied ; but he little imagined, that his 
compofition would be admired, and his Prince 
celebrated in a language not then formed, and 
by the natives of regions fo remote from his 
own. 

In the tenth leaf of the Ta' Hio a beautiful 
comparifon is quoted from another Ode in the 
Shi' King, which deferves to be exbitnted in 
the fame form with the preceding ; 

^ The peach-tree, how fair ! how graceful f 

4 5 fi 7 

* its leaves, how blooming ! how plea^t ! 

89 10 11 

^ Such is a bride, when (he enters her bridegroom's houfe^ 

i« J3 »4 15 

* And pays due attention to her whole femily/ 

The fimile may thus be rendered ; 

Gay child of Spring, the garden's queen, 
Yon peach-tree charms the roving fight : 

Its fragrant leaves how richly green ! 
Its bloflbms how divinely bright ! 

So foftly fmilcs the blooming bride 

By love and confcious Virtue led 
O'er her new manfion to prefide, 

And placid joys around her fpread. 
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Th5 next Jjsaf exhibits a qompai;ifon of a diC- 
ferent nature, rather fublime thaa agreeable, 
and conveying rather cenfurp than prgife ; 

1 13 4 

O how horridly impends yon (outbfitfi mount^n ! 

56 ^ ^\ , 

Its rocks in how vaft, how rude a heap ! 

9 10 ' 11 12 

Thus loftilj thou fittdl^ O qiinifter of YN i 

14 13 15 16 

All the people look up to thee with.dread. 

Which may be thus paraphrafed : 

See, wh^^ yon crag's imperious height 

The funny highland crowns, 
Andy hideous as the brow of flight* 

Above^^etortent frowns ! > 

So (cowls the Chief, whofe wffl is law, . . 

R^ardleis of our ftate ; 
While millions gaze with painful awe. 

With 'fear allied to hate* 

It was a very ancient praftice in Chtnt^ to^ 
paint or engrave moral fentences and approved 
veries oti veflels incdnflantjufe ; as ithe jifiNW^ 
'Renew Thysei^f Daily were ijifcrfbc4*a 
the ba(bn of the Emperor Tang, and the ipjasm 
of KiEN Long, whais now on theitbrone, in 
praife of tea, has been publifhed on a let vpf por- 
celain cups ; and, if the defcription Juft cited 
of a ielfilh and infqlent ^tefman woe^ in: the 
fame manner, conftantly^pveiented .to ;t]»b0)ies 
and attention of rulers, it might produce fome 

benefit 
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benefit to their fubjeds and to themfelves f 
cfpecially if the comment of Ts em Tsu, who 
may be Called the Xenophgn, as Cun Fri' 
Tsu' was rfa^ Socrates, and Mem Tsu the 
Plato, of China, were added to iHuftratc 
and enforce it. 

If the reft of the thr^^ hundred Odes be fimi- 
lar to the fpecimens adduced by thofe great mo-» 
ralifts in their works, which the French havcf 
made publick, I (hould be very folicitous to 
procure our natioa the honour of bringing to 
light the fecmd claffical book of the Chinefe. 
The thirds called Yeking, or the book of 

Changes, believed to have been written by Fo, 
the Hermes of the Eaft, and confifting of right 
lines varioufly difpofed, is hardly intelligible to 
the moft lejtrned Mandarins ; and Cun Fu'^ 
Tsu^ himfelf, who was prevented by death from 
accomplilhing his defign of elucidating it, was 
diilatisfied with all the interpretations of the 
earlieft commentators. As to xkit fifths or Li^iy 
which that excellent man compiled from 
old monuments, it confifts chiefly of the Chi^ 
nefe ritual, and of tra£ts on Moral Duties ; but 
Utit fourth^ entitled Chung Cieu, or Spring and 
uiutumny by which the fame incomparaWe 
writer meaned xixc flour ijhing ftate of ait Empire 
lander 'a virtuous monarch, and thc/ali of king-i^ 

doma^ 
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doms under bad governors, muft bean mtei*efl> 
ing work in every nation. The powers, howf 
ever, of an individual are fo limited, and th^ 
*field of knowledge is fo vaft, that I dare not 
promife more, thaa to procure, if any exer^- 
tions of mine will avail, a complete tranflation 
of the Shi' King, together with an authen tick 
abridgement of the Chinefe laws, civil and cri- 
minaL A native of CantoHj whom I knew 
(bme years ago in England^ and who pafled Ki% 
firft examinations with credit in his way to li- 
terary diftinftions, but was afterwards allured 
from the purfuit of learning by a profpefl: of 
fuccefs in trade, has favoured me with the 
Three Hundred Odes in the original, together 
with the Lu'nyu', a faithful verfion of which 
was publiflied at Paris near a century ago ; but 
he fecms to think, that it would require three 
or four years to complete a tranflation of them ; 
and Mr. Cox informs me, that none of the 
Chineffj to whom he has accefs, pojfefs leifure 
and per fever ance enough for fuch a tafk ; yet he 
hopes, with the afliflianceof Whang Atong, 
to fend me next feafoii fbme of the poems 
tranflated into Englijh. A little encouragement 
would induce this young Chinefe to vifit Indiuj 
and fome of his countrymen would, perhaps^ 
accompany him ; but, though considerable ad- 
vantage 
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vantage to the public, as well as to letter*^ 
imight be reaped from the knowledge and inge-^ 
htiity of fuch emigrants, yet we muft wait for 
A time of greater national wealt;^ jand profperityt " 
t)efore fuch a tneafurfe can be for iiially recom- 
mended by us to (^ur patr6ris at the helm of 
«>vcrnment» 
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ON THE 



AN T I CLU I T Y 



or THE 



INDIAN ZODIAC K. 



IJiNGAGE to fupport an opinion (which the 
learned and induftrjous M. Montucla 
ieems to treat withextren)e contempt), that the 
Indian divifion of the Zodiack was not borrowed 
from the Greeks or Arabs, but, having been 
known in thi? country from time immemorial, 
and being the fame in part with that ufed by 
other nations of the old Hindu race, was pro- 
bably invented by the firft progenitors of that 
race before their diiperfion, '* The Indians, he 
** fays, have two divifions of the Zodiack; one,^ 
** liRe xh^x. of the Arabsj relating to the moon, 
" andconfifting o( twenty -/even equal parts, by 
** which they can tell very nearly the hour of 
♦* the night ; another relating to the fui^ ^nd, 
^^ like ours^ containing twelve {igns, to which 

Bb ♦* xJevR-l 
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•* they have given as many names, correfpcmd, 
** ing with thofe which we have borrowed 
** from the Greeks^ h\\ that is true ; but he 
adds : " It is highly probable that they received 
" them at fome time or another by the inter-. 
*^ vention of the jirabs ; for no man, furely, 
•' can perfuade himfelf, that it is the ancient 
^* divifion of the Zodiack formed, according 
** to fome authors, by the forefathers of man- 
*' kind, and ftiU preferved among the Hindus^^ 
Now I undertake to prove, that the Indian Zo- 
diack was not borrowed mediately or diredlly 
from the Arabs or Greeks ; and fince the fblar 
divifion of it in India is the fame in fubftance 
with that ufed in Greece^ we may reafbnably 
conclude, that both Greeks and Hindus received 
it from an older nation, who firft gave names to 
the luminaries of heaven, and from whom both 
Greeks and Hindus^ as their limilarity in Ian* 
guage and religion fully evinces, had a common 
defcent. 

The fame writer afterwards intimates, that 
the time when Indian Aftronomy received 
its moft confiderable improvement, from 
1^ which it has now, as he imagines, wholly 
declined, was either the age when the 
Arabsy who eftablifhed themfelves in Per/ia 
and Sogdiana^ had a great intercourfe with 
the Hindus, or that when the fucceflbrs of 

*• Chengi'Zi 
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^* Chengi'z united both Arabs and Hindus un- 
•* der one vaft dominion.'* It is not the objedt 
of this efl&y to corredt the hiftorical errors in 
the paflage laft cited, nor to defend the aftro- 
nomers of India from the charge of grofs igno- 
rance in regard to the figure of the earth and the 
diftances of the heavenly bodies ; a charge, 
which MoNTUCLA very boldly makes on the 
authority, I believe, of Father Souciet : I will 
only remark, that, in our converfations with 
the Pandits^ we muft never confound the {yi-^ 
tem of the Jyautijhicasj or mathematical aftro- 
nomers, with that of the Paurdnicas^ or poe- 
tical fabulifts ; for to fuch a confufion alone 
muft wc impute the many miftakes of Euro- 
feans on the fubjcdk of Indian fcience. A ve- 
nerable mathematician of this province, named 
Ra^machandra, now in his eightieth year, 
vifited me lately at Crijhnanagarj and part of 
his difcourfe was fb applicable to the inquiries 
which I was then making, that, as fbon as he 
left me, I committed it to writing. "The 
Pauranicsj he faid, will tell you, that our earth 
is a plane figure ftudded with eight moun- 
tains, and furrounded by fcven feas of milk, 
neftar, and other fluids ; that the part which 
we inhabit^ is one of feven iflands, to which 
eleven fmaller ifles are fubordinate ; that a 
God, riding on a huge elephant j guards each 
of the eight regions ; and that a mountain of 

Bb2 *^^olA 
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" gold rifcs and gleams in the centre ; but we 
** belieye the earth to be fhaped like a Cadamba 
*' fruit, or fpheroidal, and admit only four 
^^ oceans of fait water, allwhich we name from 
" the four cardinal points, and in which arc 
^* many great peninfulas with innumerable 
** iflands : they will tell you, that a dragon's 
*' head fwallows the moon, and thus caufes an 
^* eclipfe ; but we know, that the fuppofed 
*' head and tail of the dragon mean only the 
*^ nodes, or points formed by intcrfeftions of the 
" ecliptick and the moon's orbit ; in fhort, 
** they have imagined a fyftem which exifts 
*' only in their fancy ; but we con fider nothing 
** as true without fuch evidence as cannot be 
" queftioned." I could not perfe<3:ly under- 
ftandthe old Gymnofophift, when he told me, 
that the Rdfchacra^ or Circle of Signs (for (o he 
called the Zodiack), was like a DhuJlura^o^tx\ 
meaning the Datura^ to which the Sanfcrit 
name has been fbftened, and the flower of 
which is conical, or fhaped like a funnel : at firft 
I thought, that he alluded to a projeftion of the 
hemifphere on the plane of the colure, and to 
the angle formed by the ecliptick and equator ; 
but a younger aftronomer named Vina'yaca, 
who came afterwards to fee me, aflurcd me 
that they meant only the circular mouth of 
the funnel, or the bafe of the cone, and that it 

wa^ 
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Was ufual stmong their ancient writers to bor- 
Irow from fruits and flowers their appellations of 
(everal plane and folid figures. 

From the two Brdhmans whom I have juft 
yarned, I learned the followihg curious particu- 
lars ; ahd you may depend on my accuracy iii 
/epeitiilg tneim, fince I wrote thern in their pre- 
Icnde, dnd corrected what I had written, till 
they prohotinced it perfect. 

They divide a great circle, ^s w^e do, into 
fhrfee huiidred and fixty degrees, called by 
them an/as 6r portions ; of which they, like 
Us, allot thiity to each of the twfelve figns in 
this order : 

^^, theRad!.. TVi/^, the Balance; 

Vrijhay the BuUi 8. Vrijhchica^ the Scorpion. 

Mtt^huna^ the Pair. DhanuSy the Bow. 

4. drtatdy the Crab. Macara^ the Sea-Monfter. 

Sinhay the Lion; Cumbhoy the Ewer; 

CanyOy the Virgin; li; Minay the Fi£h; 

i^HE figures t)f the twelve afterifms, tntis de- 
nominated with refpefl to the fun, are fpeci- 
fted by Sri^peti^ author of the Rethdmal^^ in 
Sanfcrit verfes ; which I produce, as my 
Vouchers, in the original, with a Verbal tfanfla- 
tion : 

Me(haday6 nSma samanardpi^ 
Vin^gadadhyam mit'bunam nf iyugtnam^ 
Pradipasasy6 dadhati car^bhydm 
Nivi 8t*hitil ririni canyacaiva^ 
* Tuli tulibhrit pretiminapinir 

Dhaniir dba'nushman hayawat p2a;lTvgaiE:v^ 

Bb 3 ^ri^vvaxc^ 
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Mrig^nanah syan macaro't'luL cumbhak ' 
Scandhe nero riflagha'tam dadhinah, 
Anyanyapuchch'habhimiic'ho hi minah 
Matsyadwayam fwast^alacharinomi. 

" The ram^ bull^ craby lion^ and fcorpion^ 
have the figures of thofe five aniiiials refpec- 
tively : the pair are a damiel playing on ^ 
Vtnh and a youth wielding a mace : the wr- 
gin ftands on a boat in water, holding in one 
hand a lamp, in the other ati ear of riceCorn : 
the balance is held by a weigher with a 
weight in one hand : the ^o^, By an archer^ 
whofe hinder parts arc like thofe of a horie ; 
the fea-monjier has the face of an antelope : 
the ewer is a watcrpot borne on the fhouldcr 
of a man, who empties it : ^cjijh arc two, 
with their heads turned to each other's tails ; 
and all thefe are fuppofed to be in fuch places 
as fuit their feveral natures/' 
To each of the twenty-feven lunar flations, 
which they call nacjhatras^ they allow thirteen 
an/as and one third, or thirteen degrees timnty 
minutes ; and their names appear in the order of 
the figns, but without any regard to the figure? 
of them : 



Jswim. 


Ardra. 


Purva p'hargunu 


Bharanir 


Punarvafu. 


Uttarap'Aa/^jWM- 


Critica, 


Pujhya. 


Hafta. 


Rohini. 


9. Asl^flia. 


aitra. 


Mrigafiras. 


A^lba^ 
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Ftjic^ha. V^aJha'dhL Satabhilha, 

Anur^dha. Uttar^ih^dha. Purva bhadrapada. 

18. Jyejbfha Sravana. Uttarabhaclrapadi, 

Mula. Dhaoishta. 27. Revati. 

Between the twenty-firft and twenty- fe- 
cond conftellations, we find in the plate three 
ftars called Abhtjit ; but they are the laft quar- 
ter of the afterifin immediately preceding, or the 
latter AJhar^ as the word is conamonly pro- 
nounced • A complete revolution of the moon, 
with refpe£t to the ftars, being made in twenty- 
ieven days, odd hours, miniates, and feconds, 
and perfe£t exaftnefs being either not attained ly 
the Hindus^ or not required by them, they fixed 
on the number twenty-feven, and inferted Ab^ 
hij it for fome aftrological purpofe in their nup- 
tial ceremonies. The drawing, from which the 
plate was engraved *, feems intended to reprefent 
the figures of the twenty-feven conftellations, 
together with Abbijit, as they are defcribed in 
three ftanzas by the author of the Retnamdia : 

1. Turagjunuc'ha&dridham yonirdpam cfhurabham, 
Saca'taiamam at'hainafy6ttain£ngena tulyam, 
Manigrihasara chacrabhani silopamam bham, 
Sayanafadrisamanyachch^tra paryancarupam. 

2. Haftacarayutam cha maudticafamam 

ch^nyat prav£16pamam, 
DhrUhyam torana fannibham balinibham, 
fatcundaldbham param ; 

*The different compartments of the plate alluded t^ 
are fo nminutely described in the fubfequent page, thac 
it is thought unneceflary to annex it. 

B>4 Gr^4- 
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Crudhyatc^farivicramena fadrisaniy 
sayy^fajnanam parsim, 

Anpd dentiviUfavat fl'tiitamatah 
sring^tacavyadi bham. 
3. Trivicramabham cha mridangarupam, 
Vrittam tatonyadyamalabhway^bhami 
Paryancarupam murajdnucaram, 
Ityevam aswadibhachacrarupam. 

** A HORSE^s hczd ;yoni or ihaga } a razor ; 
" a wheeled carriage ; the head of an antelope ; 
•* a gem ; a houfe ; an arrow ; a wheel ; an- 
•* other houfe ; a bedftead ; another bedftead ; 
•* a hand ; a pearl ; a piece of coral ; a fef- 
•* toon of leaves ; an oblation to the Gods ; a 
*• rich* ear-rhig ; the tail of a fierce lion ; a 
•* couch ; the tooth of a wanton elephant, 
** near which is the kernel of the sringdtamz 
** nut ; the three footfteps of Vishnu ; ata- 
** bor ; a circular jewel ; a two-faced inrjage ; 
^ another couch ; and a fmalier fort of tabor : 
** fuch are the figures of Afwim and the reft in 
•• the circle of lunar conftellations.*' 

The Hindu draughtfman has very ill repre- 
fented moft of the figures ; and he has tranf- 
pofed the two /iparas as well as the two Bha-- 
drapads ; but his figure oi Ahhijit^ which looks 
like our ace of hearts, has a refemblance to the 
kernel of the trapa^ a curious water-plant de- 
fer ibed in a feparate eflay. In another Sanfcrit 
book the figures of the fame conftcllations arc 

thus varied : 

A horfc*s 
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A horfe's head. A ftraight tail. A conch, 

Yoni or bhaga. Two ftars S. to N- A winnowing faiv 

A flame. Two, N. to S. Another 

A waggon. A hand. An arrow. 

A cat's paw. . A pearl. A tabor. 

One bright ftar. Red fafFron. A circle of ftars. 

A bow. A feftoon. A ftafF for burdenb. 

A child's pencil. A fnake. Thebeamofabalancf 

9. A dog's tail. 18. A boar's head. 27. A fifh. 

From twelve of the afterifms juft enume- 
rated are derived the names of the twelve J)ii- 
dian months in the ufual form of patronymicks ; 
for the Paur antes y who reduce all nature to a 
fyftem of emblematical mythology, fuppofe a 
celefHal nymph to prefide over each of the con- 
ftellations, and feign that the God So^'ma, or 
LunuSj having wedded twelve of them, became 
the father of twelve Genii ^ or months, who arc 
named after their feveral mothers ; but the 
Jyautijhicas affert, that, when their lunar year 
was arranged by former aftronomers, the moon 
was at the full in each month on the very day 
when it entered the nacjhatra^ from which that 
month is denominated. The manner in which 
the derivatives are formed, will beft appear by ' 
a comparifbn of the months with their feveral 
conflellations : 



A'swina. 


4. Paufha. 


Cartica, 


Magha. 


• Margasirflia. 


P'hilguna. 




Ch^tru 
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Chaitra. A'Aiara^ 

8. Vaifac'ha, Sravana. 

Jjraiftit'ha* tz. Bhadra. 

The third month is alio called Agrahhyand 
(whence the common vfox^Agran is corrupted) 
from another name of Mrigasiras. 

Nothing can be more ingenious than the 
itiemoriai verfes, in which the Hindus have a 
Guflom of linking together a number of ideas 
otherwife uncoiine£lc^^ and of chaining, as it 
were, the memory by a regular meafure : thus 
by putting teeth for thirty- tvro, Rudra for 
Awtn^feafon fof fix, arrow or element for five, 
^eauj Veda^ or age^ for four, Ra'm a, fire^ or 
quality^ for three, eye^ or Cuma^'ra, for two, 
and earth or moon for one, they have compofed 
^our lines, which exprefs the number of ftars 
Ip each of the twenty-feven afterifms : 

Vahni tri ritwifliu gunendu critagnibhuta, 
Bdniswinetra sara bhucu'yugabdhirSmah, 
Rudr£bdhir£magunavedasata dwiyugma, 
Denti budhairabhihitah cramaso bhatarah. 

That is : ** three, three, fix ; five, threc> 
V one ; four, three, five ; five, two, two ; 
** fivt, one, one ; four, four, three ; eleven, 
*' four and three ; three, four, a hundred ; two, 
•* two, thirty- two : thus have the ftars of thd 
** lunar conftellations, in order as they appear, 
^^ been numbered by the wife/' 

Ir 
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If the ftanza was corre6kly repeated to mc, 
the two JJhariis are eonfidered a^ one afterifm, 
and jiiAijit ^s three ftparate ftars ; but I ftifpeflt 
an error in the third line, becaufe dwibdna^ or 
two ztiAJivff would Aiit the metre as vsreU d^ 
bahirdma ; and becaufe there were only thre$ 
Videos in the early age, when, it is probablet 
the flars were enumerated as^ the tecHl^icaf: 
verfe compofed. 

Two lunar ftations^ or manfiom^^sA a quar- 
ter are co-extenfive, we fee, with one fign; 
and nine ftations corre^ond with four ilgns^ f 
by counting, therefore, thirteen degrees and 
twenty minutes from the firft ftdr in the head of^ 
the Ram, inchrfi vely,; we find the whole ex- 
tent of Afwtfiiy and (hall be able to afc^rtaiai , 
the other ftars with fufficient accuracy: bxit 
firft let us exhibit a comparative table of both 
Zodiacks^ denoting the manfions^ as in the Vd- 
rhnes almanack, by the firft letters or iyllables 
of their names : 



Months. 
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Months. 

ATwIii 
Cartic 



Solar 
asterisms. 

Mcfli 
Vrifli 



A'grah4yan I Mit'hun 
Patifli J Carcat +• 



PA 
I — 



I 



a 
P 



Magh 

P*h41gua 

Chaitr 

Vaifec'h 

JaifliVh 
A'fhar 

Sravan 
Bhadr 



1 Sirth 
! Canyi 

Vrifchic 8. 



Dhan 

Macar 
[ Cumbh 

Mln 12. 



m 



s 

V 

L IT 

frnu 

4 
dh 



Mansions. 

+ bh +;^ 

+ rb + JL 
+ i + Jl, 

4 

+ p + sL 9* 

+ h + fL 
+ s +.51 

.4 

+ a + j 184 






J 



2 

pi 

LT 



4 

+ S +iL 

2 

+ S' + 3/1 

4 

4- u +T.iy. 



Hence we may readily know the ftafs irt 
each manfion, as they follow in order : 



Lunar 

Mansions. 

Afwim. 

Bharanu 

Critica, 

Rohini* 

Mrigafiras. 

A'rdra* ' 



SotAit 

AsTERISMS* 

Ram. 



Stars. 



Bull. 



Pair. 



Thrsfi in and near the hea«» 

IThree^ in the tail. 

Sixi of the Pleiads. 

Pive^ in the head and nttlcd 

f Threfi in or near the feet^ 
I perhaps in the Galaxy. 

One^ otk the knee. 

LtJNAS 
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$u 



Lunar 


Solar 


SVAPC- 


Mansions. 


ASTERISMS- 


• 

JPunarvafu* 




K Fourj in th^heads,breaftsan4 
i ihoulder. 


Pu(hya. 


Crab 


Threey in the body and clawS| 


Aslefh^ 


l^ion 


Fivfy in the face and mane. 


Magha. 




Five^ in the leg and haunch« 


Purvap'halguni. 




Two ; one in the tail. 


Uttarap'halguni. 


Virgin 


Two J on the arm and zone» 


Hafta. 




Five^ near the hand. 


Chitri. 




Oney in the fpike. 


Switi. 


Balance 


Oney in the N. Scale. 


Visac'ha. 




Foury beyond it. 


A;iura(M» 


Scorpion 


Foury in the body. 


Jyefht'hi^ 


_ — , 


Threey in the tail. 


Miil^* 


• 

Bow 


<£leveny to tj^e point of t)i« 
C arrow. 


Piirvafli^ra, 




Two, in the leg. 


Uttara(hara. {|; 


Sea-monfter. Twoj in the horn. 


Sravani. 




Threey in the taiL 


Phaniflit'a. 


Ewer 


Foury in the arm. 


^atabhifha. 




Manyy in the ftream. 


P urvabhadrapaoa. 


Fifh 


Twoy in the firft fifti. 


Uttarabhadrap^da 




Twoy in the cord, 


Revati. 


— 


c Thirty 'twOy in the fecond 
i fifb and cord. 



Wherever the Indian drawing differs from 
the memorial verfe in the Retnamalcly^ I have pre-4 
ferred the authority of the writer to that of the 
painter, who has drawn fome terreftrial things 
with fo little fimilitude, that we muft not im- 
plicitly rely on his reprefentation of objefts 
merely celeftial : he feems particularly to havQ 
erred in the ftars of Dhanijhfa^ 

Fon 
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For the affiftance of thofe who may be in- 
clined to re-examine the twenty-ieven conftel- 
lations with a chart before them, I fubjoin a 
table of the degrees to which the nacjbatras 
extend refpeftively, from the firft ftar in the 
afterifm of Aries ^ which we now fee near the 
beginning of the fign Taurus j as it was placed 
In the ancient fphcre. 



K, 


P. 


lif. 


H. 


D. 


M. 


N. 


D. 


M. 


I. 


13*^- 


so'. 


X, 


. »33°- 


fto' 


XIX, 


«5S*- 


%o\ 


II. 


•60. 


40'. 


XI. 


1460. 


40'. 


XX. 


%I669. 


40'. 


III. 


400. 


0'. 


XII. 


1600. 


0'. 


XXI. 


a8o». 


0'^ 


IV. 


62P' 


ao'. 


XIII. 


173^' 


ao'. 


XXII, 


•93°- 


xo\ 


V. 


^9. 


40'. 


XIV. 


i860. 


4*'. 


XXIII. 


3o6<f. 


¥>'^ 


vr. 


8o<>. 


0'. 


XV. 


»ooO. 


0'. 


XXIV. 


3«*°. 


o\ 


VII. 


93*« 


«o% 


XVI, 


«i3*. 


ao'. 


XXV^ 


333*^. 


ao'. 


VIII. 


1060. 


40'. 


XVII. 


%%&>. 


*o% 


XXVB 

xxviT 


346°. 


40'. 


IX. 


a 80?. 


0' 


XVUI. 


•40^ 


a'. 


36o<>. 


•% 



The afterifms of the Jirji columti are in th© 
figns of Taurus J Geminij Cancer j Leo ; thof<| 
of the fecondj m Firgo,^ Libray Scorpio^ Sagitm 
tarius ; and thofe of the thirds in Capricornus^ 
Aquarius y Pifcesy Aries: we cannot err much,^ 
therefore, in any feries of three coaftellations ; 
for, by counting 13° 20' forwards and back-. 
wards, we find the fpaces occupied by the 
two extremes, and the intermediate fpace be- 
longs of courfe to the middlc-moft. It is not 
meaned, that thedivifion of the iiWi^ Zodiack. 
into fuch fpaces is exa£k to a minute, or that 
fvery flar of each afterifm muft neceflarily be 

found 
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found in the fpace to which it belongs ; but the 
computation will be accurate enough for our 
purpofe, aixd no lunar manfion can be very re- 
mote from the path of the moon: how Father 
SouciET could dream, that Vifac^hcL was in the 
Northern Crown, I cqn hardly comprehend | 
but it furpaffes all coinprehenfipn, that M* 
Bailly (hould copy his dream, and give rca^ 
fons to fupport it; efpecially as four ftars, ar», 
ranged pretty much like thofe in the Indian 
figure, prefent themfelvcs obvioufly near the 
Balance or the Scorpion. I have not the bold- 
nefs to exhibit the individual ftars in each 
manfion, diftinguiflied in Bayer's method by 
Greek letters ; becaufc, though I have little 
doubt, that the five ftars of JJleJhi^ in the form 
of a wheel, are «,, y,?,fA, t, of /j6^ Lion^ and thofe 
of Mula^ y, f, ^, f, ^, T, <r, y, 0, |f r, of the Sagittary^ 
and though I think many of the others equally 
clear, yet, where the number of ftars in a 
manfion is leis than three, or even than four, 
it is not eafy to fix on them with confidence ; 
and I muft wait, until fome young Hindu aftro- 
nomer, with a good memory and good eyes, 
can attend my leifure on ferene nights at the 
proper feafbns, to point out in the firmament 
itfelf the feveral ftars of all the conftellations, 
for which he can find names in the Sanfcrit 
Jlanguage: the only ftars, except thofe in the 

' Zodiackp 
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Zodtacky that have yet been diftinftly n^med to 
tncyzrc the SepiarJ/jf, Dhruva^ Aru7idhai)^ /'T^. 
nupadj Mdtrimandel, and, in the fouthern hemi- 
sphere, /^gajiya^ or Canopus. The twenty-feveu 
Toga ftars, indeed, have particular natnes, in the 
prder of the nacf^atraSj to whicfi they belong : 
ai>d 'fince we learn, that the Hindus have dc^ 
termined the latitude^ longitude, and right 
afcenjion of each, it might be ufeful to exhibit 
tne lift of them ; but at prefent I can only fub- 
join the names of twenty-feven TogaSf pr di^ 
vifion$ of the Ecliptick, 



Parigha^ 
Siva. 

SiJdha^ 
Sadhya. 
Sub ha. 

m 

Sucra. 

Brahman^ 

Indra. 

Vaidhriti. 



Having (hown in what manner, the H/Wi^^ 
arrange the Zodiacal ftars with refpedt to tho 
fun and moon, let us proceed to our principal 
fubje6t, the antiquity of that double arrangement. 
In thefirft place, the Brahmans were always too 
proud to borrow their fcience from the Greeks^ 
4rabs^ Moguls^ or any nation of Mlkhch'has^ 

asr 



Vijh(afnhh({. 


Ganda. 


Priti. 


Vriddhi, 


Ayujhmat. 


Dhruva. 


Saubhagya^ 


Vyaghata. 


Scbhana. 


Herjkana^ 


Atiganda. 


Fajra. 


Sucarman. 


-^M: 


Dhriti. 


VyatipcLta* 


Suh. 


Variyas. 
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as they call thofc who are ignorant of the 
Vedas^ and have not fbidied the langqage rf the 
Gods : thcjr have often repeated to me the f rag* 
mentof an rfd verfe, which dicy now uic pro- 
verbially, na nicbo y/rvanatparab^ or no hafc 
creature can he lower than a Taoan ; by which 
name they formerly meant an Ionian or Creek ^ 
and now mean a Moguls or, generally, a Mu- 
felman. When 1 mentioaed to difierent PanJ'its, 
at leveral times and in ievend phc^s, the opi- 
nion of MoNTUCJUA, they could not prevail oti 
themielves to oppofe it by feiious tfgnment ; 
but iome laughed heartily ; others* with a fzt- 
caflick fmile, laid it was a fteajant imagination ; 
and all feemed to think it a notion bordering on 
phreniy. In faA» although the figures of die 
twelve Indian Signs bear a wonderful refeni- 
blance to thoie of the Grecian^ yet they are tcx> 
inuch varied for a mere copy^ and the nature of 
the variation proves them to be original ; nor is 
the reieroWance more extraordinary than that 
which has often been obfcrved between our 
Gofbici days of the week and thofe of the 
WnduSj which are dedicated to the f^me lu- 
minaries, and (what is yet more fingular) re- 
volve in the iame order : Ravi^ the Sun ; S6ma^ 
the Moon } Mgngala^ Tuifco ; Budba^ Wo- 
den ; Vrihasfati^ Tbor ; Sucra^ Freya ; Sani^ 
S^ter; yet np man ever imagined, that the 

C q Jndf(ifU 
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Indians borrowed fb remarkable an arrangement 
from the Goths or Germans. On the planets I 
will only obferve, that Sucra» the regent of 
Venus^ is, like all the reft, a mak deity, named 
alfo Us ANAS, and believed to be a fage of in- 
finite learning ; butZodRAH, the Na'hi'd of 
the Perjians^ is a goddcfs like the Freya of 
our Saxon progenitors : the drawing, therefore, 
of the planets which was brought into Bengal 
by Mr. Johnson, relates to the Perjian fyftem, 
and reprefent§ the Genii fuppolcd to prefide 
over them, exactly as they are defcribed by the 
poet Ha'tifi' : " He bedecked the firmament 
^' with ftars, and ennoUed this earth with the 
** race of men ; he gently turned the aufpi<- 
*^ cious new moon of the feftival, like a bright 
*^ jewel, round the ancle of the (ky ; he placed 
♦' the Hindu Saturn on the feat of that reftive 
** elephant, the revolving fphere, and put the 
•* rainbow into his hand, as a hook to coerce 
** the intoxicated beaft; he made filken firings 
•* of fun-beams for the lute of Venus; and 
^* prefented Jufiter, who faw the felicity of 
** true religion, with a rofary of cluftering 
•' Pleiads, The bow of the Iky became that 
^* of Mars, when he w«^s honoured with the 
** command of the celeftial hoft; for God 
*' conferred fovereignty on the Sun, and fqua- 
** drons of ftars were his army*** 

The 
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The names and forms of the lunar conftel- 
lations, efpecially of Bharam and jibhijity in- 
dicate a fimplicity of manners peculiar to an 
ancient people ; and they differ entirely from 
thofe of the Arabian fyftem, in which the very 
firft afterifm appears in the dual number, be* 
caufe it coniifts only of two ftars. Menzily or 
the place of alighting^ properly fignifies zfiation 
or Jiagc J and thence is ufed for an ordinary 
^^y^^ journey ; and that idea feems better ap* 
plied than manfioH to fo inceflant a traveller ag 
the Moon. The rnend%iIuU kamar^ or lunar 
JiageSj of the Arabs have twenty-eight names 
in the following order, the particle ai being 
widerftood before every word : 



Sharataiu 
Bu'tain. 
Thurayya, 
Debaran. 
Hakaah. 
Hanaah. 
y. Dhiraa. 



Nathrah. <?hafr. 



Tarf. 
Jabhah. 
Zubrah. 
Sarfah. 
Awwa. 
14. Simac. 



Zubaniyah. 

Iclil. 

K^b. 

Shaulah. 

Naai'm* 



Dhdbih. 

Bulaa. 

Sufld. 

Akhbiya. 

Mukdim. 

Mukhir. 



21. Beldah. 28. Rilha. 



Now, if we can truft the Arabian lexico* 
graphcrs, the number of ftars. in their feveral 
menzils rarely agrees with thofe of the Indians ; 
and twQ fuch nations muft naturally have ob- 
ferved, and might naturally have named, the 
principal ftars, near which the moon pafles in 
the courfe of each day, without any communis 

C c :i (jatiQ/l 
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cation on the fubjeft : there is no evidence, 
indeed, of a communication between the Hindus 
and Arabs on any fubjed of literature or fciencc ; 
for though we have reafon to believe, that a 
Commercial intercourfe fubfifted in very early 
times between Yemen and the weftern coaft of 
Indla^ yet the Brdhmans^ who alone are permit-t 
ted to read the fix Vidangas^ one of which is the 
aftronomical Sajira^ were not then commercial, 
and^moft probably, neither could nor would have 
converfed with Arabian merchants. The hoftile 
irruption oh\\t Arabs into Hindnjlany in the eighth 
century, ^d that of the Moguls under Chen- 
Qi% in the thirteendi, were not likely 10 
change the aftronomical lyftem of the Hindus : 
l)Ut the fuppofed confequences of modern revor 
lutioas are put of the qqeftipn ; for, if any 
hiftorlcal record^ be true, we know with as 
ppfitive certainty, that Amars|nh and Ca^li- 
jda's compofed their works before the birth of 
Christ, as that Menanpbr and Terencb 
wrote before that important epoch : now the 
twelve Jigns and twei]ty-feven- tnanjions arc 
mentioned, by the fcyeral names before exhi- 
bited, in a Sanfcrit vocabulary by the firft of 
thofe Indian authors, and the fccond of them 
frequently alludes to Rohint and the reft by 
name in his Fatal Ring ^ his Children oftheSuny 
and his Birth (j/'Cuma-ra ; froni which poem 

I pn>s 
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t produce two lines, that my evidence may 
not leem to be collected from mere con ver- 
&tion : 

Maitre muhuite sa^alanbh han^n^j 
Yogam gattfuttarap'halganifliu, 

" When the ftars of Uttarafhalgun had 
** joined in a jfortunate hour the faun-fpotted 

** moon.^* 

Tkis teftirbonjr being deciifire againft the 
conjefture of M. MontiTcla, I need not urge 
the gireat antiquity of Me^n u*s Ihftitutes, iii 
which thd twenty-feven afterifms aire called the 
daughters of Dacsha and the conforts of 
So'ma, or the Moon, nor rely on the tefti- 
hiohy bf the Btabmans^ who affure me with 
one voice, that the names of the Zodiacal ftai'S 
bccur in the Vedas ; three of which I firmly 
believe, from internal and external evidence, to 
be tnore than three thoufand years old. 

HAvtNO therefore proved what I engaged to 
J)foVre, I will clofe my eflay with a general obfer- 
Vation. Therefultof NfiwTOK^s refearches into 
thfehiftoryof the primitive fphere was, •* that 
the practice of obferving the ftars began hi 
Egypt in the days of Ammon, and was 
propagated thence by conqueft in the reign 
** of his fon Si SAC, into Afrtc^ Europe and 
*• AJia ; fincc which time Atlas formed the 
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** fphere of the Lybians ; Chiron that of th^ 
«* Greeks ; and the Chaldeans a fphere of their 
** own." Now I hope, on fbme other oc- 
cafions, to fatisfy the publick, as I have per- 
feftly fatisfied myfelf, that ** the pra£^ice of 
** obferving the ftars began, with the rudi- 
^* ments of civil fociety, in the country of 
•* thofe whom we call Chaldeans ; from which 
" it was propagated into Egypt ^ India^ Greece^ 
** Italjy and Scandinavia^ before the reign of 
SisAC or Sa'cya, who by conqueft fpread a 
new fyftem of religion and philofophy front 
the Nile to the Ganges^ about a thoufand 
'* years before Christ ; but that Chiron and 
** Atlas were allegorical or mythological 
** perfonages, and ought to have no place if. 
•^* the ferious biftory of our fpeciest^** 
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DISSE RTATION XIV. 



THE 



D5:SIGN OF A TREATISE 



O N THE 



1> L A NT S OF INDIA. 



THE grcateft, if not the only, obftaclc to 
the progrefs of knowledge in thefe pro- 
vinces, except in thofe branches of it which 
belong immediately to our feveral profeffions, 
is our want of leifure for general refearches; 
and, as Archimedes, who was happily mafte^ 
of his time, had not fpace enough to move the 
greateft weight with the fmalleft force, thuj 
Ave, who have ample fpace for our inquiries^ 
really want time for the purfuit of them» 
^* Give me a place to lland on, laid the great 
•* mathematician, and I will move the whole 
*' earth :'* Give us timcj we may fay, for our 
invejiigationsy and we will transfer to Europe 
all the fciencesy arts^ and literature of A^z* 
^* Not to have defpaircd," bowcver, was 

C c 4 thought 
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thought a degree of merit ia the Roman general^ 
cvea\thougK he was defeated ; and, having 
fbme hope, that others may occafionally find 
more leifure, than it will ever, at lead in this 
country, be my lot to enjoy, I take the liberty 
topropofea wptk, from, which vepy curious in- 
formation, andVpoflibly very folid advantage, 
may be derived. 

SoMs hundreds of plants, which are yet im- 
peffe^ly .known to European botanifts, ^nd 
^th the virtues of which they are wholly un- 
acquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the 
forefls of India: the Amarcojh^ zxi excellent 
vocabulary of the i'^/^/Zrr// language, contains in 
i)ne chapter the names of about three hundred 
inedicinal vegetables ; the Af/J///) may comprife 
tnany more ; . and the Dravyctbhidhana^ or D/c- 
Itonary of Natural ProduSlions, includes, I be- 
lieve, a far greater number ; the properties of 
which arc diflin^ly related in medical tra£ls 
of approved authority. Now the firft ftep, in 
compiling a treatiic on the plants of Indta^ 
Should be to write their true names In 'Roman 
letters, according to the moft accurate ortho- 
graphy, and in Sanfcrit preferably to any vulgar 
dialeft ; hecaule a learned language is fixed in 
books, while popular idioms are in conftant 
flu£tiiation, and will not, perhaps, be under- 
ftood a century hence by the inhabitants of 

thcfe 
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daefe ln£an territories^ whom future botaniftt 
vazf coofult oa the cx>mmon appeUations of 
trees and flowers* The childiih deoominadons 
of plants from the peribns who firft deicribed 
them, ought wholly to be rejefiied ; for Cbafiu 
'pica and Himui ieem to me not only more 
elegant^ but far properer, defignations of an 
Jb$£an and an jirabian plant, than Micbelia and 
Zitowfonia; nor can I fee without pain^ that 
the great Swtdljb botanid cohfidered it as the 
jppreme and only reward of labour in this part of 
natural biAory, to preierve a name by hanging 
it on a hioilbmy and that he declared this mode 
of promoting and adorning botany worthy of 
being continued with holy reverence ; though £0 
high an honour, he fays, ought to be con^ 
ferred with chqfte referve^ and not projlituted 
jm' the purpofe of conciliating the good will^ <xr 
eternizing the memory^ of any hut his chofen fol^ 
lowers ; no^ not even of faints. His lift of an 
hundred and fifty fuch names clearly (hews, 
that his excellent works are the true bafis oi 
his juft celebrity, which would have been 
feebly fupported by the ftalk of the Limuea. 
J'rom what proper name the Plantcun is called 
Mufay 1 do not know ; but it feems to be the 
JDutch pronunciation of the jirabick word for 
that vegetable, and ought not, therefore, to 
have appeared in his lift, though, in my opi- 
nion. 
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nion, it is the only rational name in the fnuftef- 
rpU. As to the fyftcm of Linnjeus, it is the 
fyftetp of Nature, fubordinate indeed to the 
h^autifwl arrangement of natural orders.^ of 
\yhich he has given a rough flketch, and which* 
nvay hereafter, perhaps, be completed : but the 
4iii:ribuuon of vegetables into claffes^ according 
to the number, length, and pofition of the fta- 
ipens ^nd plftils, and of thofe ciajjes into kimk 
^^ /pedes J according to certain marks of dif* 
Qncninatlon, will ever be found the cleared and 
moii convenient of methods, and (hould there* 
^re be ftudioufly obferved in the work which 
I now fuggeft. But I muft be forgiven, if I 
propofe to rejeiji the Linncean appellations of the 
twenty-four clafjes^ becaufe, although they ap^ 
pear to be Greek (and, if they really were, 
fo, that alone might be thought a fufficient oh- 
je^ilion), yet in truth they are not Greeks nor 

even formed by analogy to the language of 
Grfdans ; for Polygamos^ Monandros^ and the 
yeftofthat form, are both mafculine and fe- 
minine; Folyandrta^ in the abftra<3:, never 
oco^rs, and Polyandrion means a publick cemc* 
tefy ; Dieetia and DIcecus are not found in books 
of authority ; nor, if they were, would they 
be derived from disj but from dia^ which would 
include the Tr/(Q?r/tf: let me add, that the twelfth 
^and thirteenth clafles are ill difUnguiihed by 

their 
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their appellations, independently of other ex-< 
ceptions to them, fince the real difliu£tion b^ 
tween them confifts not fo much in the numbet 
of their ftamens, as in the place where theyr 
are iiiferted ; and that the fourtetnth znAJ^m 
teenth are not more accurately difcriminatedby 
two words formed in defiance of grammatical 
analogy, fince there are but tivo powers, or 
t^vo diverjities of lengthy in each of thofe claiies. 
Calycopolyandros might, perhaps, not inaccu** 
rately denote a flower of the twelfth clafs ; bu^ 
fuch a compound would ftill favour of barbarifn?i 
or pedantry ; and the beft way to amiend fuch ft 
fyftem of words is to efface it, and fupply 
its place by a more Ample nomenclature, which 
may eafily be found. Numerals may be ufed 
for the eleven firft claflcs, the former of two 
numbers being always appropriated to the^/y- 
mens^ and the latter to x\\tpijii/s : (hort phrafes^ 
as, on the calyx or callcey in the receptacle^ two 
longf four long^ from one bafe^ f^om two^ or 
many^ bafes^ with anthers conneSled^ on th^ 
pifiilsy in two flowers^ in two difinSl plants^ 
mixed^ concealed^ or the like, will anfwer every 
purpofe of difcrimination ; but I do not offer 
this as a perfeft fubftitute for the words which 
I condemn. The allegory offexes2^^A nuptials^ 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to 
kc difcarded, as unbecoming the gravity of 

inqn^ 
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men, who, while they fearch for truths 
BO buiinefs to inflame their imaginations ; and^ 
while they profefs to give deferiptions^ hatvd 
nothing to do with metaphors : few pai]&ges in 
jiloj/ia^ the moft impudent book ever compofed 
by man, are more wantonly indecent than the 
hundred-forty ^fixth number of the Eofanica/ I 

Philofophy^ and the broad comment of jts grave 
audior, who dareSj like OctAviuS in his cpi-» 
gram, to /peak with Komzn Jimplidty ; nor can 
the Unfuean defchption of the jirumj and many 
other pbantSi be read in Englijb without ex^i 
citing ideds, which the occafion does not re- 
quire* Hencd it is, that no well-born and 
well-educated woman can be advifed to amufe 
herfelf with botany^ as it is now explainM^ 
though a more elegant and delightful ftljdy, or 
one more likely to aflifi and embellifh other 

female accomplishments^ could not poflibly be 
recommended* 

When the Sanfcrit names of the Indian 
plants have been correftly written in a large 
paper-book, one page being appropriated to' 
each, the frefh plants themfelves, procured ift 
their refpedlive feafons^ muft be concifely, but 
accurately, clajjed and defer ibed% after which 
their feveral ufes in medicine^ diet, or manu- 
faftures, may be coUeded, with tKe afliftancc* 
of Hindu phy ficians, from the medical books in 

Sanfcrit^ 
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Sanfcrit^ and their accounts either difproved oc 
eftablifhed by repeated experiments^ as fafl as 
they can be made with exadlnefs. 

By way of e;Kample, 1 annex the defcripticms 
pf five Indian plants , but am unable, at this 
feafon, to re-examine them, and wholly de- 
fpair of leifure to exhibit others, of which I 
have coUefted the names, and moft of which I 
have feen in bloflbm* 

I. MUCHUCUNDA. 
Twenty, from One Bafe. 

CflL Five-parted, thick; leaflets, oblong. 

Cot\ Five petals, oblong. 

Stam. From twelve to fifteen, rather long^ 
fertile ; five fhorter, fterile. In Ibme flowers, 
fhe unprolifick flamens, longer. 

Pift. Style cylindrick. 

Peric. A capfule, with five cells, many- 
feeded. 

Seeds: Roundi(h, comprefTed, wipged. 

Leaves: Of many different fhapes. 

llfes: The quality, refrigerant. 

Onb fjower, fteepcd a whole night in a glafs 
pT water, forms a cooling mucilage of ufe in 
virulent gonorrhoeas. The Muchucunda^ called 
alfo Pichuca^ is exquifitely fragrant : its calyx 
^spoycrcd with an odoriferous dufl; and the 

dried 
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dried flowers in fine powder, taken like fnuff, 
are faid, in a Sanfcrit book, almoft inftanta*' 
neoufly to remove a nervous head-ach* 

Note, This plant differs a little from the 
Pent^ipetes of Linnaeus. 

11. BILVA OR MA'LU^RA, 

Many on the Receptacle, and One* 

Cal. Four, or five, cleft, beneath. 

Cor. Four, or five, petals ; moftly reflex* 

Stanu Forty, to forty-eight, filaments j 
anthers, moftly ereft, 

Pifi. Germ^ roundifh ; Style^ fmooth, (hort ; 
Stigma^ clubbed. 

Perte. A fpheroidal berry, very large ; many* 
fccded. 

Seeds : Toward the furfacc, ovate, in a pel- 
.lucid mucus. 

Leaves : Teraate ; common petiole, long j 
leaflets, fubovate; obtufely notched, with (hort 
petioles ; fome almoft lanced. 

Stem: Armed with fharp thorns. 

Ufes : The fruit nutritious, warm, cathar-. 
tick ; in tafte, delicious ; in fragrance, exqui-« 
fite : its aperient and deterlive quality, and it& 
efficacy in removing habitual coftivenefs, have 
been proved by conftant experience. The 
mucusof the feed is, for fome purpofes, a very 

good cement, 

Notts 
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St am. Anthers from twelve to twenty- 
eight, ereft, acute, fubvillous. 

Pijl. Germ, rouadifh ; Sty/e^ long, awl- 

ihaped. 

Peric. A Drupe i with two or three iVie^/x. . 
Lsaves : Oval, fbmewhat pointed, 
UJes : The tubes, efculent, nutritious ; yield- 
ing, by diftillatioii, an inebriating fpirit, which, 
if the fale of it were duly reftrained by law, 
might be applied to good purpofes, A ufcful 
oil is exprefl'ed from the feed, 

Not^y It reiembles the Baffta of Koenig. 

Such would be the method of the work 
which I recommend ; but even the fpecimen 
which I exhibit might, in (kilful hands, have 
been more accurate. Engravings of the plants 
may be annexed ; but 1 have more than once 
experienced, that the beft anatomical and bota-*^' 
jiical prints give a very inadequate, and ibme- 
times a very falfe, notion of the objefts which 
they were intended to reprefent. As we learn 
a new language, by reading approved compo- 
fitiQtis in it with the aid of a Graminar and 
Diftionary, fo we can only ftudy with etTed: 
the natural hiftory of vegetables by anajyhng 
fhe plants themfelves wdth the Pbilofophia Bo^ 
tanica, which is the Grammar y and the Genera 
$t Species Plantarum^ which may be confidcred 
gs the Dl^ioncry, of that beautiful language, 

D d u\ 
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in which nature would teach us what plants wc 
muft avoid as noxious^ and what we muft cul- 
tivate as (alutary ; Eor that the qualities of plants 
are iu fome degree conned:ed with the natural 
orders and flajfes of them, a number of \n.\ 
A^nces would abyndantly prove. 



DIS 
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DISSERTATION XV. 



ON THE 



SPIKENARD 



op THE 



A N C I E N T S^ 



IT is painful to meet perpetually with words 
that convey no diftinfl ideas ; and a natural 
defireof avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the refult of which can have no 
other ufe than to give us clear conceptions. 
Ignorance is to the mind what extreme darknefs 
is to the nerves : both caufe an uneafy ienfa- 
tion ; and we naturally love knowledge, as we 
love light, even when we have no defign of ap^ 
plying either to a purpofe effentially ufcful.This 
is intended as an apology for the pains which 
have been taken to procure a determinate an fwer 
jto a queftion of no apparent utility, but which 
ought to be readily anfwered in Indra^ ** What 
** is Indian Spikenard ?" All agree, that it is an 
odoriferous plant, the beft fort of which, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, grew about Rangamri^ 
tm or Rang^antatif and on the bord«^ c^^ >!cv^ 
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country now called Butan : it is mentioned by 
DioscoRiDES, whofe work I have not in my 
pofleffion ; but his defcription of it muft be 
very imperfeft, iipce neither Linn^us nor any 
of his difciples pretend to clafs it with certainty, 
and, in the lateft botanical work that we have 
received from Europe^ it is marked as unknown. 
I had no doubt, before I was perfonally ac- 
quainted with KoENiG, that he had afcertained 
it ; but be afliired me, that he knew not what 
the Greek writers meant by the nard of India : 
he had found, indeed, and defcribed a (ixth 
fpecies of the nardus, which is called Indian in 
the Supplement to Linnaeus ; but the nardus. is 
a grafs, which, though it bear a Spike ^ no 
man ever fuppofed to be the true Spikenard, 
which the great B- tapjcal Philofopher himfelf 
was incliiird t^^ tiiiiik a fpecies of Andropo^ 
gon^ and places, in his Mcueria Medica^ but 
with an exprcflion of doubt, among his polyga- 
mous plants. Since the death pf Koen^g I 
have confulted every botanift and phyfician 
with whom I was ac quainted, on the fubjedt 
before iis ; but all have confefled without re- 
ferve, though not without fome regret, th^i; 
they were ignorant what was meant by the In^ 
dian Spikenard. 

In order to procure information from the 
learned natives, it was neceflary to know the 

name 
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fithne df the plant in fdme Ajiaiick language,, 
The very Word nard occurs in the Song of So- 
lomon ; but the name and the thiiig were both 
exotick : the Hebrew lexicographers imagine, 
both to be Indian ; but the word is in truth 
Perfian^ and occurs in the following diftich of 
ah old poet : ' , 

An chu bikheft, fn chunardeft^ an dhu fhakHefti fn chu bar. 
An chu bikhi payidareft, in chu nardi payidar.^ 

It is riot eafy to determine in this couplet, 
whether nard mean tMtJIetn^ or, as Anju' ex- 
plains it, the pithi but it is manifeftly a part^ 
of a vegetable, and neither the root^ tht fruity 
nor the branch, which are all feparately named : , 
the Arabs have borrowed the word nard^ but » 
in the fenfe, as we learn from the KdmiiSy of a ; 
tompound medicinal Unguent. Whatever it fig-v 
iilfied in old Perjtan^ the Arabick yNoxdifunSul^ . 
which, \i\iQ fu?nbalahj means an ear or fpikcj 
has long been fubftituted for it ; and there can 
be no doubt, that by the fumbul of India the , 
Mufelmans underftatid the fame plant with the. 
nard of Ptolemy and the Nardojiachys^ or 
Spikenard, of Galen ; who, by the way, was- 
deceived by the dry fpecimens which he had : 
feen, and miftook them for roots. 

A SINGULAR defcription of the /umbul by 
Abu'lfazl, who frequently mentions it as an 

D d 3 ingredient 
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ingredient in Jndian perfumes j had for fonie tune 
almoft convinced me, that the true Spikenard wzs 
the Citacuy or Pandanus of our botanifts : his 
words are, SUmbul panj berg dared ^ ceh dira%dan 
dah angojhtejlu pahndi seb : or, ^^Thc/umbu/hzs 
** five leaves, ten fingers long, and three 
*•• broad.** Now I well knew, that the mini- 
tier of AcBAR was not a hotantft, and might 
eafily have miftakcn a thyrfus for a finglc 
flower ; I had feen no bloflbm, or aflemblagc 
of bloflbms, of fuch dimenfions, except the 
male C/taca r and though the Perjian writer 
dcfcribes the female as a difi^erent plant, by the 
vulgar name Cyora^ yet fiich a miftake might 
naturally have been qxpefted in fuch a work z 

but what moft confirmed my opinion, was the 
cxquifite fragrance of the Citaca flower, which 
to my fenfe for furpafled the richeft perfumes of 
Europe or Jfa. Scarce a doubt remained, 
when I met with a defcriptipn of the Ceiaca hj 
FoRSKOHL, whofe words are fo perfeftly appli- 
cable to the general idea which we are apt to 
form q{ Spikenard^ that I give you a literal tranf- 
ationof them :^ *'The Pandanus is an incom- 
*^ parable plant, and cultivated for its odour, 
^* which it breathes fo richlv, that one or two 
*' Spikes\ in a fituation rather humid, would 
** be fufficient to difJufe an odoriferous air for 
** a long time through a fpacious apartment y 

*' fo 
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•* fo that the natives in general are not Iblicil- 
** ous about the living plants, but purchafe the 
** Spikes at a great price ^'^ \ learned alfo, thai; 
a fragrant eflential oil was extra<9:cd from tlla 
fiowets ; and I procured ffoiti Banares a large 
phial of it, whidh was adulterated with fahdal ; 
but the very adulteration convinced me, that 
tile gfcnuine effence muft be valuable, from the 
great number of thyrfi that muft be required 
in preparing a fmall (Quantity of it. Thus had 
i nearly perfuaded myfelf, that the true Hard 
Was to be found On the banks of the Gdriges^ 
\vhere the HinM women roll up its flowers m 
their long black hair after bathing in the holy 
river ; and 1 imagln6d^ that the pricious ala^ 
hdjler box tnentioned in the Scripture^ and the 
fmaAonyx^ in exchange for which the poet of- 
fers to entertain hiS friend with d cajk of olS 
^ine^ contained an eflenCc of the fame kind, 
though differing in its degree of purity, with 
the nard which I had procufed t but an Arab 
bf MtccA^ who faw in my ftudy ibme flowers of 
the CitacAj informed me, that the plant was 
txtrcmdy commoti in jif'abia^ where it was 
named Cadh\ ; and feveral Mahemedans of rank 
and learning have fince aflured me, that the 
true name of the Indian Sumbul was not Chaca^ 
but y atamans}. This was important informa- 
jtion ; finding thei^efore, that the P^^^/^i^i vtras 

Dd4^ mt' 
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not peculiar to Htndufidn^ and confideting thrt 
the Sumbul of Abu/lfazl differed from it in the 
precife number of leaves on the thyrfos, in the 
colour, and in the feafon of flowering, though 
the length and breadth correfponded very nearly^ 
1 abandoned my firft opinion, and began t6 in- 
quire eagerly for. the Jatdmdns\ which grew,. I 
was told, in the garden of a learned and inge*- 
nious friend, and fortunately was then in blof- 
fbm. A frefh plant was very foon brought to, 
me : it appeared on infpeftion to be a moft ele- 
gant Cypirus with a poliftied three-fided culm^ 
an umbella with three or four enfiform leaflets 
minutely ferrated, naked proliferous peduncles,^ 
crowded fpikes,. expanded daggers ; and its 
branchy root had a pungent tafle with a faint" 
aromatick odour ; but no part of it bore the 
leaft refemblance to the drug known in Europe 

by the appellation of Spikenard ; and a Mufel- 
man phyliciau from Dehli afliired me pofitively, 
that the plant was not Jatamdns\ but Sud, as it 
i« named in Jlrabick^ which the author of the 
Tobfatul Mumenm particularly diftinguifhes 
from the Indian Sumbul. He produced on the 
next day an extraft from the Diftionary of Na- 
tural Hiftory, to which he had referred ; and 
I prefent you with a tranllation of all that is 
material ia it, 

*^ I. SuD has a roundifli olive^ihaped rpot ; 
*^ externally black, but white internally, and 
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♦* fo fragsant as to have obtained m Ferfia the. 
** name of Subterranean Mujk : its leaf has 
•*^ fome refemblance to that of a leek, but is 
^* longer and narrower, ftrong, fomewhat 
" rough at the edges, and tapering to a pointV 
** 2. SuMBUL means a fpiie or ^^r, and was 
** called nard by the Greeks. Ther6 are three 
** forts of Sumbul or Nardin ; but, when the 
** wbrd ftaiids alone, it means the Sumbul oi 
** India, which is an herb without Jlower or 
*' fruit (he fpeaks of the drug only), like the. 
^* tail of an ermine, or of ^ fmall weafel, but 
** not quite fo thick, and about the length of a^ 
*' finger/ It is darkifh, inclining toyiellow, 
** and very fragrant : it is brought from Hin-* 
** dujldn^ and its medicinal virtue lafts three 
** years/* k was eafy to procure the dry "Ja^ 
tamans), which correfponded perfectly with the 
dcfcription ofthcASi/w^^/ ; and though a native 
Mujilman afterwards gave me a Perjian paper, 
written by himfelf, in wbifch he reprefents the 
Sumbul of India f the Sweet Sumbul^ And the Ja* 
tfimansizs three different plants, ydt the autho- 
rity of the TohfdtuU Mumenm is decifive, that 
the fweet Sumbul is only another denomination * 
of nard, and the phyfician, who produced that 
authority, brought, as a fpecimen of Sumbul^ 
the very fame drug, which my Pandit^ who 
19 alfo a phyfician, brought as a fpeiiftien of the- 
- . . Jdtamansi : 
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Jatamans): a Brahmen of emiuent learning gav6r 
inc a parcel of the fame fort, and told me that 
it was ufed in thcif facrifices ; that, when frefh# 
it was exquifkely fweet, and added much td 
the fccnt x£ rich eflences, in which it was a 
principal ingredient ; that the merchant^ 
brought it/rom the mountainous dountry to thcJ 
iorth-eaft of Bengal ; that it was the entird 
plant, not a part of it, and received its Sanfcrii 
names from its refemblance to iocks of haft ; aS: 
it is C2i)Xtdi Spikenard^ I fuppofe, from its refem- 
blance to a Spike, when it is dried, and not 
from the configuration of its flowers, which thd 
Greeks^ probably, never examined. TheP^^-. 
Jian author defcribes the whole plant as rcfem- 
bling the tail of an ermine J and the Jatdmansii 
which is manifeftly the Spiknardoi our drug*> 
gifts, has precifely that form, conlxfting of 
withered ftalks and ribs of leaves^ cohering in 
a bundle of yellowifh brown capillary fibres^ 
and conftituting a fpike about the fize of a' 
{hiall finger. We may on the whole be alTu red ^ 
that the nardus of Ptolemy, the Indian Sum^ 
hul of the Perjans and Arabs ^ che Jatamansi of 
xht Hindus J znd the Spikenard of our IhopSj ard 
one and the fame plant ; but to what clafsand 
genus it belongs in the Linnaan fyftem^ can 
only be afcertained by an infpeftion of the frefli 
bloffoms* Df. Patrick RtrssBi, who al- 
ways 
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ways communicates with obliging fecility his 
extenfivc and accurate knowledge, informed 
tne by letter^ that " Spikenard is carried over the 
•* Defer t (from India I prefume) to Jkppo^ 
** where it is ufed in fubftancc, mixed with 
•* other perfumes, and worn in fmall bags, or 
•* in the form of eflcnce, and kept in little boxes^ 
•* or phials, like dtar of rofes.'* He is per. 
fuaded, and fo am I, that the Indian nard of 
the ancients, and that of our (hops, is one and 
the fame vegetable* 

Thoikjh diligent refearches have been mada 
at my requeft on the borders of Bengal dXiA Be-^ 
bar J yet the Jatdminh has not been found 
growing in any part of the Brlttjh territories. 
Mr. Saunders, who met with it in Butan^ 
where, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and whenceitisbrought in a dry ftate toRangp&r^ 
has no hefitation in pronpuncing it a fpecies of 
the Baccharis ; and fince it is not poflible that 
he could miftake the natural order and ejfential 
tf/&^rtf^^r of the plant, which he examined, I 
had no doubt that the JatamAns) was compofit 
and corymbiferous, with ftamens conncftcd by" 
the anthers,' and with female prolifick floretsL 
intermixed with hermaphrodites : the word 
Spih was not ufed by the ancients with botani- 
cal prccilion, and the Stachys itfelf is verticil- 
lated^ witlJL only two Ipecies out gf fifteen^ that"' 

could 
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could jiiftify its generick appellation. I thfeffa^ 
fi^re concluded, that tbd true Spikenard was i 
Bdtcharis^ and that, while thfe philofopher had 
been fearching for it to no purpofe^ 
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Trod on it daily with his clouted (boon; 
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for the BatchiiriSj it fe^ms, as well as thrf 
Canyza, js called by our gardeners^ Plough^ 
matCs Spikenardi I fufpefted, neverthelefs, that 
the plant which Mr. Saunders defcribed 
was not Jatamansiy becaufe I knew that the 
people of Butan had no fuch namd for it, but 
diftinguifhed it by very diifferent names in dif- 
ferent parts of their hilly country : 1 knew al- 
io, that the Butias^ who fet a greater value oil 
the drug than it feems, as a perfume, to merit, 
were extremely referved in giving information 
concerning it, and might be tempted, by the 
narrow fpirit of monopoly, to miflcad aa 
inquirer for the frefii plant. The friendly 
zeal of Mr. Purling will probably procure it 
in a flate of vegetation ; for, when he had the 
kindnefs, at my defire, to make inquiries for 
it among the Butan merchants, they aflured 
him, th^t the living plants could not be ob* 
tained without an order from their fovereign the 
Devardj^^ to whom he immediately difpatched 
a jnieiTenger with an earned requeft, that eight 

or 
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pr ten of the growing plants might be fent to 
Ijim at Rangpur : fhould the Devardjd comply 
with that requeft, and fhould the vegetable 
flourifti in the plain of Bengal^ we fhall have 
ocular proof of its clafs, order, genus, and 
fpecies ; and, if it prove the fame with the 
yafamdnsiof Nepal^ which I now muft intro- 
duce to your acquaintance, the queftion, with 
which I began this eflay, will be fatisfa£torily 
^^nfwered. 

Having traced the 7;^^//^;/ Spikenard, by the 
jtiameof Jatamanii^ to the mountains oi Nepal j 
I requefted my friend Mr. Law, who then re- 
dded at Gaydy to procure fome of the recent 
plants by the means of the Nepalefe pilgrims ; 
who being orthodox H/Wi^j, andpoffefling many 
rare books in the Sanfcrit language, wer.e more 
likely than the Butm to know the true "Jatd^ 
mans), by which name they generally diftin- 
guifli it : many young plants were accordingly 
fent to Gaya^ with a Perjian letter fpccifically 
naming them, and apparently written by a man 
pf rank and literature ; fo that no fufpicion of 
(deception or qf error can bejuftly entertained, 
Bya.miftake of the gardener, they were all 
planted at Gaydj where they have bloflbmed, 
and at firft feemed to flourilh : I muft, there- 
fore, defcriloe the Jatamdnst from the report of 
Mr. 5uHT, Who favfluifcd r»e with a drawing 

of 
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of it, and in whofc accuracy we may p6rftS\y 
confide ; but, before I produce th^ defcription, 
I muft endeavour to remove ^ prejudice, in re^ 
gard to the natural order of the fpikenard, 
which they, who are addi(fted to fwear by every 
word of their mafter Linn^sus, will hardly 
^bandon^ and which I, who love truth better 
than him, have abandoned with fbme rclu6lance* 
ffard has been generally fuppofed to be a grqfs ; 
and the word Jiachys or fptke^ which agrefe*^ 
with the habit of that natural order, gave rife, 
perhaps, to the fuppofition. There is a plant 
in "Jan^a^ which moft travellers arid (bme phy* 
ficians call fpikenard ; and the Governor of 
Chinfuruy who is kindly endeavouring to pro- 
cure it thence in a ftate fit for examination, 
writes me word, that ** a Dutch author pro^ 
•* nounces it z grafs like the Cypirus^ but inliftj 
•* that what we call thtjpike is the fibrous part 
** dbove the root, as long as a man*s little fin- 
•* ger, of a brownifh hue inclining to red of 
** yellow, rather fragrant, and with a pungent, 
*' but aromatick, fcent/' This is too flovenly 
a defcription to have been written by a bota*^ 
nift ; yet I believe the latter part of it to be 
tolerably correft, and fhould imagine that the 
plant was the fame with our Jatatnans\ if it 
wem not commonly aflerted, that the "Javan, 
fpikenard was u:Cgd as a Qon^inEieuE, and if s^ 
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well-informed man, who had feen it in the 
ifland, had not affured mc, that it was a fort 
pf PimentOj and confequently a fpecies of 
Myrtky and of the order now called Hej^erian. 
The refcmblanGc before mentioned between tho 
Indian SumbulzxiA the Arabian SUdy or Cyptrus^ 
had led me to fulpe6t, that the true narxJ was a 
grafs or a reed ; and as this country abounds 
in odoriferous grajfes^ I began to colled thernt 
from all quarters. Colonel Kyd obligingfy 
^nt me two plants with Iweet-fmcUing roots i 
and as they were known to the P audits ^ I fbot^ 
found their names in a Sanfcrit dictionary : ona 
pf theii is called gandhasat* h)y and ufed by the 
Hindus to fcent the red powder of Sapan or 
Bakkam wood, which they fcatter in the fefti:- 
val of the vernal feafon ; the other has many 
names, and, among them, nagaramajiac and 
gonarda^ the fecond of which means rufiling 
\n the water ; for all the Pandits infift, that 
nard is never ufed as a noun in Sanfcrit^ and 
fignifies, as the root of a verb, to found ox to ruf 
tie. Soon after, Mr. Burrow brought me, 
from the banks of the Ganges near Heridw^r^ 
a very fragrant grafs, which in fome places co- 
vers whole acres, and difFufes, when cruflied, 
fo ftrong an odour, that a perfon, he fays, 
might eafily have fmelt it, as Alexander is 
reported to have fmelt the nard of Gedrofia-^ 
from the back of an elephant : its bloilbms 
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were not preferved, and it cannot, therefore, 
l)e defcribed. From Mr. Blane of Lucno%v 
I received a frefh plant, which has not flowered 
lat Calcutta ; but I rely implicitly on his autho- 
rity, and have no doubt that it is a fpecies of 
uindropogon : it has rather a rank aromatick 
odour, and, from the virtue afcribed to it of 
curing intermittent fevers, is known by the 
Sanfcrit name of jwarancusa^ which literally 
means a fevev'hook^ and alludes to the iron- 
hook with which elephants are managed. Laftly, 
Dr. Anderson of Madras^ who delights in 
ufeful purfuits and in affifting the purfuits of 
others, favoured me with a complete Ipecimcn 
of the Andropogon Nardus^ one of the moft 
common graflbs on the Coaft, and flouriihing 
moft luxuriantly on the mountains, never eaten 
by cattle, but extremely grateful to bees, and 
containing an eflential oil, which, he under- 
ilands, ie extrafted from it in many parts o/" 
Hindujian^ and ufed as an dtar or perfutne. Hc 
adds a very curious philological remark, that, 
in the Tainul dictionary, moft words beginning 
with nar have fome relation to fragrance ; as 
narhkcradu to yield an odour, nartum pilluy 
lemon-grafs, nartei^ citron, nlirta manum^ the 
wild orange- tree, ndrumpa7iei^ xh^ Indian JaJ^ 
min^ ndrum alleri^ a ftrong fmelling flower^ 
5ind ndrtUy which is put for nard in the Tamuf 
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Vcriion of our Scriptures : {o that not only the 
nard of the Hebrews and Greeks j but even the 
copia narium of Horace, may be derived from 
an Indian root : to this I can only fay, that I 
have not met with any fuch root in Sanfcrit^ the 
oldeft polifhed language of India^ and that in 
Perfianj which has a manifeft affinity with it, 
nar means a pomegranate^ and nargil (a word 
originally Sanfcrtt) a cocoa-nutj neither of 
which has any remarkable fragrance. 

Such is the evidence in fupport of the opi- 
nion, given by the great Swedifi naturalift, that 
the true nard was a gramineous plant and a 
fpecies of Andropogon ; but fince no grafs, 
that I have yet feen, bears any refemblance ta 
the "Jatamanstj which I conceive to be the nar-^ 
dus of the ancients, I beg leave to exprefs my 
diflent, with fome confidence as a philologer^ 
though with humble diffi^dence ^s a ftudent ia 
botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion, that 
the nardum of the Romans was merely the eflen- 
tial oil of the plant, from which it was deno- 
njinated, but am ftrongly inclined to believe^ 
that it was a generick word, meaning what we 
now call dtar^ and either the atar of rofes from 
Cajhm'ir and Perjia^ that of CHaca^ or Panda^ 
nus^ from the weftern coaft of India^ or that 
of Aguruj or aloe- wood, from A/am or Cochin* 
chinaj the procefs of obtaining which is de- 
fcribed by Abu'lfazl, or the mixed perfume 
called dbir^ of which the principal ingredients 

Vol. 1, E c m^^\^ 
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were yellow fandal, violets, orange- flowers, 
wood of aloes, rofe-water, mufk, and true 
fpikenard : all thofe eflences and compofitions 
were coilly ; and moft of them being fold by 
the Indians to the Perjians and Arabs ^ from 
whom, ill the times of Octavius, they were 
received by the Syrians and Romans^ they rnuft 
have been e^ctremely dear at Jerufalem and at 
J\(jin^. 1 here might alfo have been a pure nar^ 
Sine o/l^ as Athen^us calls it ; but nardum 
P'obably meant (and Koenig was of the fame 
opinion) an Indian eflence in general^ taking 
its name from that ingredient which had, or 
was commonly thought to have, the moft ex- 
quiiite fcent. But I have been drawn by a 
pleafing fubjeft to a greater length than I ex- 
pe£ttd, and proceed to the promifed defcription 
of t]\Q true nard^ ox Jatclmansi^ which, by the 
way, has other names in the yhnarccjh^ the 
imoothcfl" of which are jatlld and lomaja^ both 
derived from words meaning hair. Mr. Burt, 
after a modeft apology for his imperfeft ac- 
quaintance with the language of botanifts, has 
favoured me with an account of the plant, on 
the correftnefs of which I have a perfect reli- 
ance, and from which I colledt the foUowins: 
natural cbaradiers : 

Aggregatf. 

Cal. Scarce any. IJargin^ hardly dif- 
cernible. 

Cor. 
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Cor. One petal. T'ube fomewhat gibbous. 
Border five cleft. 

Stam. Three Anthers. 

Fiji. Germ beneath. One Style ere6t. 

Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Root Fibrous. 

Leaves Hearted, fourfold ; radical leaves 
petioled. 

It appears, thei'efore, to be the Protean 
plant Valerian, a fifter of the Mountain 
and Celtick Nard, and of a fpecies which I 
fhould defcribe in the Unnean ftyle, Vale- 
riana Jata'ma'nsi jioribus triandrls foliis 
cordatis quaternisj radlcalibus fetiolatis. The 
radical leaves, rifing from the ground and en- 
folding the young ftem, are plucked up with a 
part of the root, and, being dried in the fun, 
or by an artificial heat, are fold as a drug, 
which from its appearance has been called^/>^^- 
nard ; though, as the Perjian writer obferves, 
it might be compared more properly to the fait 
tf an ermine : when nothing remains but the 
dry fibres of the leaves, which retain their ori- 
ginal form, they have fome refemblance to a 
lock of hair ^ from which xht Sanfcrit name, it 
feems, is derived. Two mercantile agents 
from But an on the part of the Devaraja were 
examined, at my requeft, by Mr.HARiNGTON, 
and informed him, that the drug which the 
Bengalefe call Jatc:mcins\ '* grew eredl above 
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*' the furface of the ground, refemblirtg in 
" colour an car of green wheat ; that, when 
** recent, it had a faint odour, which was 
greatly increafed by the fimple procefs of 
drying it ; that it abounded on the hills, and 
even on the plains, of Butan, where it was 
colle<9:ed and prepared for medicinal pur- 
** pofes.'* What its virtues are, ^experience 
alone can afcertain ; but, as far as botanical ana- 
logy can juftify a conjecture, we may fuppofe 
them to be antifpafmodick ; and in our pro- 
vinces, efpecially in Beharj the plant will pro- 
bably flourifli ; fo that we may always procure 
it in a ftate fit for experiment. On the propofed 
enquiry into the virtues of this celebrated plant, 
I muft be permitted to fay, that although many 
botanifts may have wafted their time in enu- 
merating the qualities of vegetables, without 
having afcertained them by repeated and fatis- 
fadlory experiments, and although mere botany 
goes no farther than technical arrangement and 
defcription, yet it feems indubitable, that the 
great end and aim of a botanical philofopher is, 
to dilcover and prove the feveral ufes of the 
vegetable lyfte:ii, and, while he admits with 
Hippocrates xXiq fallacioufne/s of experience^ 
to rely on experiment alone as the bafis of his 
know led ee. 
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